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FOL'hTJED BV T HE ANAGARIKA H. DHARMAPAI^ 

wfwwfw* ^wtit 

i nil' wif* waira: 

TT'hqW* WnN ^TTE IlPflTE! VWtig i 

Go ye, O and wander forth for the gain of the 

oiflny, for the welfare of the many, m compassion for the wo rid, 
for the good , /or ihe gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclatm^ O ftha^khus, (he Doctrine gioriouc, preach ye a life 
of holiness, perfect and pm*** r — MaHavagga, VjNAYA PiTaka. 

V.l Xmitl J JANUARY, “j* [*„, 1 


BUDDHA 

Highest and best of all Earth's great and good. 
Thou towerest over all with noble mien. 

As far around that lofty heights is seen, 

Where lies the perfect path of Brotherhood. 

There in thy pristine glory thou hast stood 
From the dim hoary ages, still to guide 
Men from a sorrowing world to goodness 1 side. 
Bidding them tread upon the righteous road. 

Like those high hills that skirt thy native land. 
Others have fringed along the etherial height. 
And reared their crests to meet the eternal light. 
Peak beyond peak, in solemn pomp they stand. 
Nathless thy peerless crest, unchallenged, free. 

In lonely grandeur. Time shall ever see. 

From ft Thc Poems” hy Dr. H* IF. 5. Moreno, 











DIRECT ABILITY 

By J. F. McKechmie. 


Directability is a clumsy word which however has the 
advantage of hearing its meaning on its face, and will receive 
further elucidation m this brief paper ; for the intrinsic nature 
of the power of life, the mind within us, 13 well expressed in 
the idea involved in the word direction. It is as though the 
power to accomplish the aims of Life lay not so much in some 
interior source within the mind, as in the power possessed by 
the Mind^-orice its ignorance of the nature of the lines of 
causation involved is ended or diminished—of wielding or 
reefing the great forces of nature which operate in the universe 
about us so that these forces shall themselves unite, or counter¬ 
balance one another, and their action issue in the production 
of the aims of life. 

One of our greatest physicists has pictured a mechanical 
demon standing at the heart of the play of forces in the various 
phenomena of nature, directing one force this way, and another 
that, and so producing the result eventually obtained- fn a 
parallel manner we may imagine Mind itself standing in the 
midst of the vast interplay of the forces of Being, itself, 50 to 
speak, owning none of these forces, yet, simply by its under¬ 
standing of them, able to produce such combinations, and 
hence such results, as it may will or choose. This directing 
power of life is to be observed in our every function, and in all 
our action*, voluntary or involuntary. We see it at work in the 
lower levels of our beings. We human beings, indeed, have 
so far travelled beyond these lower levels that the operation of 
the forces there no longer reach our normal consciousness ; 
we ate + as we say. unconscious of them. The heart 
beats, the lungs breathe, the stomach digests, without 
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our being: aware of the action of these important organs, until 
it happens that they go out of order, when we become only 
loo painfully aware of their refusal to act properly. Neverthe¬ 
less, when all is going well with these processes and functions 
of the body, diVecfion is still playing iU part — all unconscious 
of it as we may be— in the assimilation of the various elements 
that go to build up our bodily frames* Here Life, the complex 
of life-elements within us. on the one hand seizes upon the 
hydro-carbons and azotised hydro-carbons of our food* stuffs, 
and on the other hand lays hold of the otfygcn of the air and, 
by its direction of these elements, so brings them together that 
they are able to combine in just that fashion which involves 
Life + s own continuance. We have an exactly parallel instance 
of the action of direction before our eyes every day T present to 
our ordinary consciousness, when we use coal as fuel in our 
engines and, by a series of combinations not so very different 
from those which take place in our own processes of nutrition^ 
obtain from the chemical union of these elements the power 
and heat whereby our towns are lit and warmed. 

This directing power of Life l* ind!eed such a fundamental, 
characteristic dement of its nature that in most respects we 
should almost be justified in ceasing to regard the power to 
direct as merely a function of Life T merely one of its attributes, 
and come to consider Life itself as — if 1 may use the word 
with which I have ventured to head this paper— Directabitity* 

JTiis idea receives still more obvious and evident corrobora¬ 
tion in those higher levels of Life which we term the Mind, 
our "selves/" to wit, in the world ol the operations of the 
thought stuff. Right understanding of the meaning of life is 
for Us bound up with right direction of the thought-forces which 
surround us. Such is the nature of all our knowledge, of all 
our higher insight, nay T even of all our wisdom* To the 
Arabian, the Attained, the Fully-enlightened, and to the 
worldling, the Puthujjana, in the course of their intercourse 
with their fellows through speech and books, there come alike 
the same fundamental* elementary' ideas, similar items of 
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nourishment for their thought. But there is this great difference 
between them, a difference which constitutes the precise line 
of demarcation between Arahan and Puthujjana, and that is, 
that the Arahan, the Completed Man, possesses the power of 
the right direction of the various thought-el entente that come 
to him, so that his mind> as it were, can build out of them a 
Cosmos, whereby he become* master of his character, and so 
of hia destiny ; while the Puthujjana, lacking this power of 
rightly combining these very same thought-elements, is 
dominated by Avijja, by Nescience, which have such supreme 
reign over him that from his heart he ia able to bring forth only 
a Qiaos- The universe—that is to say, the reflection of hie 
own mind, projected outwardly—seems to him a thing devoid 
of sense and power and purpose. Aa we say in common 
parlance, he does not know why he U alive, and has no idea 
of where he would like to go in life. His existence h devoid 
of all *fcirn or purpose save such immediate matters as demand 
his scrutiny and attention moment by moment. 

To those of us who may reasonably suppose ourselves to 
stand somewhere on the long, hard path of life which lies 
between these two extremes of worldliness and wisdom, it 
thus becomes the vital business of our lives to grasp and com¬ 
prehend the quarter in which resides this power of direction. It 
becomes a matter of vital moment to us to learn how we may 
rightly utilise these powers of life, of thought, all about us, 
in such a manner as to bring our ships of life a little nearer 
to Wisdom's further shore, We t of our very selves, are 
nothings We are Surinam, Emptiness. Of our sole selves we 
possess neither force, nor voice, nor power of motion* on the 
Path, But p to the extent that we have Wisdom, to the extent 
that we are possessed of Understanding,—to that extent we 
are able to act upon that which momentarily exists, upon Life 
which is always suffering simply by reason of ist Nescience. 
And this, the higher sort of Right Direction,—thb is what we 
Buddhists mean by ttm^in£ on fhe Path, 
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Hence it is that to walk upon the Path in this manner 
means to take active, conscious part in Life s wide destiny. 
It means to assist in the directing, not of an imagined self 
towards some great goal of happiness, but in the directing of 
Life itself towards the inner purpose of its being, towards the 
disentanglement of this its present knotted ness, towards the 
fulfilment of a purpose that we can only grasp to the extent 
that we draw nearer and nearer to it- In the cumbrous mode 
of thought through speech which is all we at present possess, 
our best mode of expressing that aim is by thinking of the Goal 
a# Sorrow's End ; by thinking of it as Peace, as Power, as 
glory of Full Comprehension, in place of the gloom at 
Nescience, the strife, the weakness and the pain of never 
understanding, which constitute the burden of the life we now 


know and live. 

This thought, this idea, that in reality of ourselves we 
are destitute of power, and yet, by virtue of Direction, may 
succeed in so utilising life's own illimitable forces as to bring 
more near the fulfilment of the purpose and plan of life—this 
idea, rather, this veritable fact, is the basis of the ancient 
teaching of the doctrine of Non-action. It is the counterpart 
upon the active, motor side of life, of the doctrine of the Non¬ 
self in the wotld of concepts. To "act non-action' -in the 
words of Lao-Tze—is what we have to achieve if we would 
walk upon the Path. The whole of ttie long line of attainment 
which for us lies between our present lifetime and that Beyond 
whereunto Life is turning, is a line, a Path whereon u* have 
no feet to bead, whereby u* have no power of passing, saving 
only as we are able to penetrate the inner life of nature, of 
existence, and bend and blend its changing powers to the well- 


directed motion of our Way. , 

If, then, we of ourselves own no interior fount of power 

such os might provide the p.thwetd-moving force we seek, 
b„t muet need, use Life’, ewn fotces. met leem to blend 
end combine end counterbd.nce tbe.e, dll from then sonde 
end contrasted element. . new. . Coelwerd-tending power 
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streams forth P - if we are to be able; consciously and of set 
purpose, to bring into that creative lorce ff turning towards a 
new life, which can impel m towards the Other Shore, it 
becomes for Us a matter of primary importai.ee to understand 
the nature of the powers of life all about, to learn the most 
suitable method of using them, to acquire a knowledge of 
the best way to combine them or set one against the other, 
so that the motive power we seek may dawn within our hearts. 
Before we can direct, we must learn to discern. And just 
because the higher mental powers are so subtle, even if they 
are so powerful, we require to gain a power of discernment, 
of discrimination, far in advance of that which is needed in 
dealing with the grosser and more palpable forces of the 
material world. What is the nature of this discernment, so 
necessary to Right Direction, we shall leave for further con* 
sideration in another paper. 


MY TRIP TO INDIA 

By Pandita T. Gunavaruhana of Colombo * 

The Headquarter, of the Mahabodhi Society of India are 
in Calcutta. Here in a large hall which possesses suitable 
seating accommodation, lectures and Sermons on Buddhism 
are often delivered. The Dharma Rajika Vihara erected by 
the Anagarika Dharmapala with its walls frescoed in Ajanta 
style is a beautiful and sacred place of worship —within the 
Vihara there in a small Chaitya of polished granite is enshrined 
a golden casket containing relics of the Buddha and which 
was presented to M ah a- Bod hi Society by the Government of 
India t 

Tlie Mahabodhi Society provides also accommodation to 
Buddhist pilgrims. Of the points of interest in profusion 


* Extracts Bom a lecture rUbmd in Colombo by Mr. C - Jk— n 
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found in Calcutta by the Student, [ have mentioned oniy a 

few. 

From Calcutta to Gayer is 292 miles. In the latter place 
there Is a pi [grim Rest put up by the Mahabodhi Society’. 
Buddha Gaya is 7 miles away and there are horses and traps 
that ply for hire between them. At Buddha Gaya there is a 
Rest house for the use of visitors specially Buddhists visiting 
the 1 *Mahab odhi,* * 

The thrill of fervent emotion that runs through pery nerve 
and fibre ns the Buddhist pilgrim touches with his hands the 
Crystal fhrone when? our Lord gained omniscience, it is Im¬ 
possible to describe. Pacing this crystal throne 15 a mighty 
chaitya around which are found numerous images of the 
Tathagata as also throughout the neighbouring lands for a 
space of two or three acres. Most of those had become the 
target of the iconoclastic Mohamedftn and are found invariably 
shorn of limb or other part of the body. The image of the 
Buddha in the Shrine room had been carved out of rock and 
covered completely by a thick layer of gold^a dazzling sight 
to behold. 

On the Southern side of the shrine flows the river 
Neranjara, The Ajapal Nuga tree is on its opposite bank. 
The Dammis&ari cave where the Buddha for sis: years performed 
deep penance in the search of truth, is also hard by, 1 shall 
not labour ex planing the religious or historical significance 
of each as they are well-known to yon alh Here too is ft 
Museum containing rime-worn stone slabs, large images, stone 
pillars with carvings and inscriptions as also a large variety 
of old earthernware which will be of great Interest and 
importance to students of Oriental history. Buddhagaya and 
and the lands once offered to it are now the property of the 
Mahanta. 

From Gaya to Rajagahn via Patna (Fatalsputra) is 107 miles- 
Rajgirkund is the name of the Railway Station and is within 
sight of the holy city which is several miles m extent. There 
is a very cofflfortabk and neatly kept Burmese pilgrim rest and 
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Vihara there In charge of a very kind hearted Burmese Bhikkhu, 
You may have perhaps heard of the Buddhist accounts of 
R^agaha, It appear* to have been surrounded by a wall with 
32 large and 64 small gates. There are still traces of this 
gigantic wall ; but hot of the gates. The old City was, as 
you arc aware p built by King Bimbisara whilst A jatasuttd 
strengthened the defence against invasions. 

Tile first place of importance thia side of the Royal Gty 
Raj a gall a was KehiLSerne Vihara, gift of King Bimbisara to the 
Buddha. 

It was the first fixed place of residence for the Buddha 
and the Sangha- Veluvana is the name of the Garden, 
Kalandakm (squirrels) received their food there by order of 
the King and hence it was called ”Kalanda}^anioapa. ,m 

On the North of Rafagaha was Sita Vana where was a 
pretty little Vihara in which the Buddha used to reside occa¬ 
sionally, In the same direction is "Pipha]iguhi. i, a cave used 
by ^Maha Kasyapa 1 * for meditation. 

Then we come to a very delightful and farnoua place 
in Rejagaha “Saptapamr^ufij 1 * on the North slope of the 
Vihara, where the Bhikkhug resided. On the level ground 
below the opening of this cave in a specially built Audtence- 
haB the first great convocation took place presided over by 
Maha Kasyapa, 

The next site ia the where /eeed^o, 

physician of King Bimbi sara's royal household as well as 
of the Buddha and the Sangha resided. It is between the 
Rajagaha city wall and Gijjhakpta m which last has a special 
sanctity attached to it, in that it was the most favourite moun¬ 
tain resort of our Great Teacher and where some of his 
important sermons were delivered. Isigili where Maha 
Moggallana died is by the side of Gijjhakuta, Both are 
covered with Jungles now and one can approach as Far as the 
foot on these mountains only. 

The next place of importance in if Tapada Nadi” where 
there are several hot water springs. They are said to be 
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in existence from the Buddha a time 3 and the water which 
ii just sufficiently warm For a comfortable hath, is claimed 
La possess great curative powers. Be it what it may. we had 
several refreshing baths in one named firtffima Kund or 
Brahma's spring. 

From Rftjagaha to Nilandl the distance is 9 miles by 
road. Between these two places at a sight called Ambalath 
thika' 1 the Buddha delivered his famous Brahma Jdia Sutra. 
At Nalanda are found relics of stupendous architectural and 
decorative undertaking. Nalanda was well known in ancient 
times by its university. It wag one of the most famous 
centres of Seaming in the East. The excavations show that 
its grounds must have covered well over a 1000 acres. The 
Indian Department of \rchaeological Survey employ over a 
100 men daily to unearth and clear these huge structural mins 
of the past. Already they have cleared some hundreds of 
class rooms, instructors' cubicles and over a 1000 rooms^row 
on row—S ft. by 12 Ft. with shelves for book* and beds for 
reclining, carved out of living rock. These must have been 
the rooms of students. In the vicinity are Found numerous 
ruins of chaitiyas too. Nalanda was once one of the principal 
centre* of Buddhist education- Evidence to prove this has 
come to light now. You find the ruins of a good number of 
Buddhist temples and in the days of yore a large number of 
Bhikkhus lived there learning Dhamma- Kings Afasattu and 
Asoka are said to have built many a temple in imitation of 
those at Rajagaha, At an epoch later than the above men¬ 
tioned, the University at Nilanda become the chief centre of 
Education in India That there must have resided 2 or 3 
thousand lecturers and many times this number of pupils, is 
evident from the ruins- This town flourished best in the times- of 
Buddhist Kings and is said to have achieved its acme of fame 
and usefulness during the reign of the Buddhist King Triteka 
Vtjaya (literally conqueror of the three world*)- This Triloba 
Vijaya wearing about his neck a necklace from which hang 
several small images of the Buddha and standing on a pedestal 
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above Siva and his wife ParvatL Is depicted m a stone sbb. 
It signifies the fact of his having been a Saivitr and of his 
later adherence to the Buddhist faith. Here again the 
Mohamedan Emperors were the first agents of destruction,, 

From Malanda to Benares is 200 miles, but from Benares 
lo Isipatann (Saranath) only 6 miles* Benares which now 
supplies silks and brass ware cheap was in the past a home ol 
learning. Every Buddhist knows that the Blessed one preached 
his first sermon VOfiammoca^o (the wheel ol the Law) at 
Snranaih or /sipatanaram a. He is also said to have spent many 
rainy seasons in this Gty L There is no evidence, however to 
show that any Chaitiyas, Viharas or Shrines existed there before 
the Asoka Era. The Dharmaraftl^a Stupa > the DhamtniJ^a Stupa 
and a coJtimn 20 ft. high built probably during that time are 
now in a very dclapidfiEed state. There is a uesfr'bw/e 150 ft. 
by 3 ft- 7 in, by 5 ft. 7 in,, in a state of preservation. Right in 
front of the Dharmarajika Stupa is a vast stretch of glistening 
rock cool and refreshing, where I suppose, in days gone by the 
devotees assembled for their devotions and to hear the 
Dhamma for both of which purposes it is eminently fitted. 

The M ah abed hi Society, 1 found, had set up a School here 
for Buddhist education, and a retiring room for Buddhist 
pdgrims. In the Museum built here by Government in 19IQ 
are preserved finds of the Archaeological Department and the 
innumerable ancient images of the Buddha and finials of 
Stupas pBodhisatvas and Deities, scenes from the life of the 
Buddha carved on stone, aim bowls, specimens of old potteries 
day seals, water jugs and cups and terra cotta toys and beauti¬ 
ful brick* and all sorts of building stones which are very 
interesting and instructive. 

A new Vihiira n spacious and fid I of archetectural beauty, 
called tr MulaeamIha Kuti im is being constructed here by the 
Ana sank a and of this nearly half the work is over. 

Form hi pa tana to Kusmara is I (4 miles. The pilgrim has 
to get down from his train at Thasil Deoria and go by car or 
cab for a distance of 23 miles. 


MY TRIP TO INDIA 


H 

A Burmese Rest House, die Matha /Cottar WFiura, the 
Pufmihhana Chetiya anJ (he Adahana Chetiya arc Found here. 
The Parimbbina Chetiya first built by the Malla Kings and 
rebuilt by Asoka has been kept in repair by the present Gov¬ 
ernment- A charming sight of a 14 cubit image of the Buddha 
h a reclining posture meets one's gaze. The Adihama 
Chetiya m now nothing but a heep of bricks. Lamia Lakonpur 
in the Chan par am District, 60 miles from Kustnara possesses 
the first rdic measure enshrined in the Kumfcho Chetiya. At 
the Burmee rest house at Kusinara 1 met a Sinhalese Upasaka 
Mr. M A. Peris, a pensionecr oF the Ceylon Government who 
observing the ten precepts and instructing young Brahmin 
boys in the Dhammc is spending the rest of hi® life in its 
service, ft was between Tahsil Deoria and Kusmara in a 
village called Kosia that Mat to Kazynpa who w r as on hi$ way 
to meet the Tathagata first received intimation of the Mahl 
Parinihbana. These parts of the country are yet rich in agri¬ 
cultural products which include different kinds of grain. 

Sixteen miles to the West of Kusinira are Jetavanariima 
and PtiTVariima wheh are now known as Sahefh and MaJretfr 
respectively. At JctaVanarama is the A nan da Bodhi-tree . 
Here over a broad space of soil covering 500 acres or more 
one finds the ruins of some which, such as the Buddha’s own 
Gandha-kutir only the Foundations remain. These parts had 
once been occupied by Arahats. Even today one can see the 
water tank, stone pipe and drain where the Buddha daily per¬ 
formed his ablutions. 

After completing my pilgrimage to these places. I set out 
for 5anchi and *4junta and on my way spent a few days at 
Agra and Delhi. 

a large and historic town possesses the Taj Mahal 
considered one of the wonders of the world. This is a 33 
storied building of pure marble huilt in 1633 by Emperor 
Shah Johan in memory of his wife Mumtaz Mahal . Its 
architect was one Mohamad /sen. On the topmost floor are 
the **Mausoleum*' of the emperor and that of his queen. On 
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th* ground floor arc found their portraits and other articles of 
antique interest. 

Emperor Shah Jahanb wife is said to have been very 
beautiful and they say that it was built to symbolise her grace 
and elegance. Situated at a bend of the river Jumna, to one 
travelling by train it appears in the far distance like a white 
bird on a tree top. The pearl like marble set off against the 
greenery of the garden around when seen on a full moon night 
presents a most entrancing sight which anyone who has had 
the good fortune to behold, can never forget, Agra b famous 
for screens of pierced marble the work of skilled stone masons 
and also for its embroidered curtains and millinery. Some 
reproductions of the Taj Mahal in Silver and Gold thread on 
coloured silk or dark velvet curtains are very beautiful. 

Amongst the collection of articles which I saw are found 
on the ground floor of the Taj Mahal was a stone-head of 
a Buddha image. Looking at these articles one begins to 
think whether the muslim Emperors could not have ransacked 
the Buddhist places of worship to build and beautify their 
places with the valuable art treasures derived therefrom. The 
grounds of the Taj Mahal are strewn with numerous tanks 
and fountains of luxurious foliage, bearing abundant fruit. 
Its custodians are now the Government of India. 

DeUii is 122 miles North of Agra. Old Delhi left behind 
by the Hindus and which lies now in ruins, will still reconstruct 
the history of India. The events that have taken place round 
about it have left so many traces behind it as to be sufficient 
to read the past. 

On a Mefaf Column which exists in a wonderful state of 
preservation is an inscription to the following effect ; — 

“So long os / stand, the Itndu Kingdom shall endure." 
Within a short distance of this iron column is an Asoka 
monolith proclaiming the King's equitable laws to his subjects 
at a time when Buddhism waa the state religion. When 
Buddhism declined Hinduism gained ground only in turn to 
give way to Islam, There is yet a 3rd pillar of red and yellow 
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stone built dumg the Mohamaden period. This pillar over¬ 
looks the Hindu metal column and is called Qufab Minor, 
It is 236 ft. high with a diameter of 47 ft. at the base and 
contains 270 steps. From the top of this Minar can be seen 
the depressing sight of old Delhi m a mass of ruins. 

Other important and historically interesting structures in 
perfect condition are die tomb o} Hun, ay tin. son of Babar 
who established the Moghul Empire in India. The audience 
Hall with its finely carved marble screens and the delicate 
mural decorations, constitutes the glory of the Fort. U .a 
said that when Emperor Shah Jahan saw the Chambers com¬ 
pleted, he exclaimed :— "1} there is heaven, it is here.” 


Work in connection with new Delhi is being pushed 
forward with all speed. It is within a short distance of the 
wreckage of old Delhi. To perpetuate the glory of a glorious 
past the British architects and engineers who are responsible 
for the lay out of the city and for plans of the principal build¬ 
ings which now rapidly come up, are doing their best to 
produce work which will not only be harmonious with the 
existing surroundings but will also answer all modem require¬ 
ments Palaces of the Rajas, the Secretariat and other Govern- 
ment buildings some of which are already completed are having 
an envious effect on the other cities of India, 

Delhi to Sanchi is a distance of 409 miles by the Railway. 
The group of Sanchi Stupas numbering 3 is only a few hundred 
yards from the litde wayside station of Sanchi m the Bhopal 
State. The existence of those monuments is not due to mote 
chance. Not very far from the dty there once stood Vedisa 
and Ujjani famous cities where Buddhism flourished- They 
had selected these commanding summits of the neighbouring 
hills to build memorials and monasteries in the same manner 
as those of Buddha Gaya. Saranath and Kusinata which of 
course commemorate some act of the Masters life, as or 

.aantple hi, enlightenment Bnddh. Gay*. Hi* *»' 

,, Saranath and hi, Patinibbana (paumg areay) at hu,inar.. 
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Emperor A»ka was to Buddhism what Constantine: wan 
to ChriFtianity. 

Dei.'ip one of the queens of Asoka who hailed from Vedisa 
is said to have built the chief {No, f) of the 3 stupas, one of 
the most perfect examples of Buddhist architecture In India. 
The hill on which these monuments arc clustered was then 
known as Chetiyagin and iiti its neighbourhood was found a 
quarry of sand stone with which the Buddhist builders built 
those magnificient Stupas. They are enclosed by a circuit 
wall of solid stone construction with richly carved gateways or 
■ + toranas r ' four in number* one in the North, one South, one 
West and one in the East, which have survived in such remark¬ 
able preservation for nearly 20u0 years. On the pillars and 
superstructure are illustrated several jataka scenes from the 
fife of Buddha, such as Vessnniam Jatakv M Chaddanta Jataka, 
etc. They are a'so adorned with standing dwarfs, images of 
men and women, bon-*, elephants, the sacred wheel, etc. 
About 50 yards North East of this great Stupa (No. 1) above 
mentioned is Stupa No, 3 almost similar but smaller where 
General Conningham discovered the re//ea o/ Sari put ta and 
MahdmoggaUdna, the two great disciples of the Buddha, in 
two separate stone boxes distinctly inscribed "SuripuftastT 1 
(—of Sariputta) and “MahiTnoggalldnasa** {—of Maha- 
moggaHana), 

Of the subsidiary buildings there, the most important one 
is the Cherficjn Hall or temple, standing just opposite the South 
entrance, of the Great Stupa (No. I). 

Much has been done In recent years by the archaeological 
Department in excavation work ; but 1 am inclined to the 
belief that buried underneath and about those Stupas will be 
found many more relics of old Sanchi. 

Ajanta is a village about 36 miles from falgaon which is 
287 miles from Sanchi. One can reach the very foot of the 
cave temples or monasteries conveniently by Motor Gar* This 
spot has been selected by pious monks about 300 years after 
the Buddha for their religious retirement. There are altoghther 
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27 of these monasteries spreading in horse shoe fashion round 
the basin oF a mountain, opening off verandahs. The roof is 
supported by masses of rock carved into pillars. The magni^ 
tude of the toil involved in creating these chambers tan only 
be realised after the visitor has ascended the steps and begun 
to examine them one by one. At a fime nt/teri explosives were 
not ^noifrt, only hands dnWn by religious seel could haOa 
chiselled away several thousands of tons of roefc to hand 
down to us such a priceless art heritage * The front of some 
of the chambers is pierced above the door in the shape of a 
half moon and in almost all caves the ceiling is left flat painted 
with figures and scenes from the Jatakat. The walls too are 
painted or covered with a profusion of statues out in solid 
rock, in each cave is a shrine room with an image of the 
Buddha in a sitting and meditating posture and several cells 
containing stone heads with raised pillows, for monks to sleep. 
They are approximately 12 ft + broad, 15 ft. long and 7 ft. 
high and TO to 15 of them are found in each cave. There are 
over 300 such cells altogether. 

ft is surprising to find how light and air pour into most 
of these caves which are almost three quarters of a circle m 
shape. No artificial light is necessary unles* for the examina¬ 
tion of the innermost painting and carvings minutely. 

In one shrine is depicted Buddha + s ParimbhSna surrounded 
by monks in attitude of grief. It is wonderful how well, in the 
paintings that are now left, the colours prepared from local 
materials have stood through so many centuries, TTic carvings 
and paintings possessing great historical and sociological value 
have no doubt been executed by experts and no sufficiently 
eloquent tribute can be paid to their work which has already 
inspired the young Indians of the Bengal School of art. 
500 Arahats are said to have lived in the cells of these Ajanta 
cave temples. 

From here we travelled down to Bombay a distance of 
about 300 miles, cut across Central India via Raichur, arrived 
at Madras and returned home Via Talaimannar, 
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J might just make a passing reference to the 1 owers of 
silence' where the Parsecs expose their dead to the vultures. 
A commanding sight of the whole town of Bombay can be 
had from those towers which are 4 in number„ Such a sight 
I am told is found no where else in the world. 

fn point of relgioue interest, in point of scientific interest, 
in point of historical interest to us, India has no parallel and 
it is almost a duty of all Sinhalese, of Buddhists and Buddhist 
Workers in particular, to visit this? sacred land. There is much 
there one can see, admire and adore. The preservation and 
protective care extended to the Buddhist shrines and places 
of worship—places which once felt the presence of the Great 
Teacher—are the results of the labours of the Anagarika 
Dharmapala and of Burmese Buddhists, To them 1 must not 
deny their proper meed of praise. 


HAS BUDDHISM A MESSAGE FOR YOU? 

By A, C. March 

Editor of '‘Buddhism in England " 

[One of a course of ten minute addresses given on the 
occasion of the Buddhist "Wesak" Festival in London, 
4th May, 1926] 

One of our prominent writers declared, in an article in 
the Press a few day* ago, that the cause of all trouble and 
unrest afflicting the West—its social unrest, its political ferment, 
its religion* chaos, could be summed up in one word, Fedr. 
The writer was a woman, and whether her decision was a 
flash of feminine intuition or not, 1 do not know, but her 
expression of opinion interested me, because I had arrived 
at the same opinion myself, not by intuition, but by reasoning. 
It was Fear that caused the last Great War, and if there is 
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another still greater looming ahead—as many think — its cause 
too will be fear. 

Fear fire vails everywhere ; those who believe Cod fear 
Him, those who do not, fear — they know not what! the 
Devil of their imagination, probably. 

If we are to get rid oF our troubles — Political, Social, 
Religious ; if we ate to live as we ought to live, peaceably, 
harmoniously; devoting our energies to the elimination of 
suffering and ugliness, to the creation of joy and beauty, to 
the acquirement of wisdom, we must eradicate fear, Fear is 
a form of egoism, of selfishness ; we must get rid of egoism, 
we must banish fear. In the place of fear wc must have 
Hope, Faith. Certainty. 

In the old days, the days that are past, man put his trust 
m religion, He trusted its Teaching, he trusted its Teachers. 
But the eld dogmas no longer satisfy, and the Churches have 
nothing to put in their place. They fiddle while Rome bums. 
They fiddle with the weighty problems of vestments and 
rubrics, they fiddle with ritualistic hocus-pocus, while the 
thinking man. the enquiring mind, seeks for light in his spiritual 
darkness. Finding no help from religion he turns to Science. 
Science at least is honest, it does not assert until it feels sure 
that it knows. But Science is an unstable support, neverthe¬ 
less : its opinions change, and unfortunately it would seem, 
from our past experience, that those theories which it hoi s 
most surely to be true are those which it is most likely to 
change. We cannot trust Science, because it builds its dogmas 
solely on material bases, it is purely physical, purely material- 
istic. Religion, on the other hand, tends to ignore this world 
to become too other-worldly—*and superstitious credence takes 
the place of reason. We want a religion which follows the 
mean, the Middle Way between materialism, which views this 
life as the only life, and an idealistic other-worldlmess. which 
sees the Real only in a sphere beyond the stars. 

tt is such a Religion which we offer you. Buddhism is 
the Middle Way between the extremes of worldlmess and 
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other-worldliness, between the extremes of materialism and 
the extremes of idealism, between a too-depressing' pessimism 
and a too light-hearted optimism. It is essentially a practical 
religion - rational, dynamic, pragmatic. 

Buddhism is scientific : it teaches Evolution, It teaches 
the ever-pregressive evolution of the Life through the ever 
greater perfection of the Form. It supplies the missing link* 
Not a phydca! missing link* not a material missing Iink T but 
a super-physical one. It is scientific for its basic principle is 
that of the Universality oF Law : but again, it extends the opera¬ 
tion of that Law beyond the physical, and declare* its 
universality by including in its embrace the Super-physical ; 
the moral and mental spheres. It declares that as a man sows* 
so shall he reap. It declare* this, not in the half-hearted way 
that Western religion has accepted a verse In it* Scriptures,* 
but it teaches it whole-heartedly and without reservations, 
For it asserts that as a man reaps so ha* he south i and that 
assertion has striking implications, if you will only think them 
out. If he is reaping what he ha* sown* when did he sow? 
He rome* into birth reaping. Hi* environment, hi$ faculties : 
hi* weaknesses and his strength^ all arc his because he has 
made them—created them by his thinking and hls doing in 
the past. 

Man, therefore., so Buddhism teaches, is an evolving being 
progressing towards perfection. I do not say ultimate perfec¬ 
tion.—probably there is no such thing as ultimate and final 
perfection,—but comparative perfecriesn. A perfection which 
most of us are very far from at present. And h la by reliance 
on, by working with, that Unswerving Law, that that perfec¬ 
tion is achieved. 

Now you will gee where that Freedom comes in, which 
is the Buddhist's boaib—when he does boast r "Buddhism— 
the proudest assertion of human freedom ever made/"— 
declared Sir Edwin .Arnold. 

1 he Buddhist has no Cause for Fear t the Good Law is 
undeviating; the Goal is Perfect ton. A of Perfect Justice 
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is the only Reality, The Buddhist fears not the caprice of 
any Deity. He needs no God. he relies on his own innate 
limitless powers to work out his own salvation, to attain his 
certain goal. 

And Buddhism not only tells of the omnipresence of Law. 
of the Unity of Life, and of man's splendid destiny, but it 
gives him sure guidance on the Way. He who trod that Way, 
He who was the personification of that Way, the Supremely 
Enlightened One, gave us a plan, a scheme of scientific sdf- 
discipline, self-control: control of the body; control of the 
emotions ; control of the mind. Illuminated and guided by 
the intuition, the mind is brought into harmony with that state 
which transcends the limitations and evils of existence and it 
dwells in the joy and Peace of Nirvana, beyond the change, 
impermanence and sorrow of existence. And if your mind 
dwells in that state of bliBS and peace indescribable, you will 
radiate love and peace around you. Thus, and thus only, 
will you remove evil, disharmony, discontent, and establish 
in their place the Permanence of Peace, the Stability of 
Wisdom, the joy of Love, 

Buddhism annihilates Fear : it substitutes the certainty of 
the Good Law for the uncertainty of Gods and Devils. It 
teaches that man himself is God. his own creator and the 
creator of heaven or hell around him. It releases him from 
the tyranny of Gods, from the Fear of Death and Hell : it 
bestows Courage, Self-reliance, Peace. 

I have said—we must replace Fear by Certainty. Buddhism 
does replace fear by certainty. Certainty based on personal 
experience—the only certainty. As the disciple practises the 
Five Moral Precepts, binding on every Buddhist: enjoining 
Compassion, Honesty. Purity. Sincerity. Temperance : as he 
treads the Noble Eightfold’Path, he finds eUidence of the troth 
of its teaching, so that doubt fades away, and faith becomes 
unshakable certainty. Doubt is replaced by Certainty: 
EgoLm by Altruism : Hatred by Love : Fear by Peace. 

Such are the basic principles of the Dhamma, the Wisdom, 
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Religion. Such is the religion which has conquered more 
lands than any other religion has done, has won more 
adherents than any other : and has won them, not by force, 
not by bribery, not by fear, but by the practice of the principles 
it advocates: Morality, justice. Love. 

Has so noble a creed no message For the West ? 

Has the West no need for its message." 

J leave that for you to decide. 

Two years ago 1 broadcast our Wesak Greetings to the 
world from 2LO by the courtesy of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, Since the establishment of the Board of Religious 
Control, however, we have been denied that privilege. 
Another example of Fear, wc can be sure. 

My Wosak Message to those present is: to the un¬ 
converted i Study Buddhism, it may have a Message for yom 
To the converted : Carry the message q| your glorious Faith 
to your feUowmen ; in the Last and in the West. 


WHAT INDIA NEEDS 

By S. Haldah, 

Ft was observed by the late Lord Rosebery that thinking 
is an art which stands a chance of perishing from among his 
countrymen. Public opinion, everywhere, represents merely 
the repetition of a few leading men s thoughts ; and the 
masses of the people are content to tamely follow their 
lenders. In India this is more strikingly evident owing to the 
illiteracy of the masses. 

In Mr. Pminatha Nath Bose, the eminent Bengali writer 
on historical subjects, we have an original thinker of great 
acuteness. His latest work "'Swaraj — Cultural and Political”* 
contains many strikingly original ideals. Jt will surprise most 

* W, NtwiTLin and Co,p CalcutLa. Pa ri 4za 290, Rn. 4/- T 
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people to team that India was a nation until very recently and 
that until about the dosing years of last century Hindus and 
Muslims lived in fraternal amity. According to Mr + Bose 
English education has produced a disintegrating effect in this 
respect. "Back to the past"' is hii war-cry. It would almost 
seem that the return to the past advocated by him as a remedy 
for our present distractions implies a retu-n to the loin-cloth 
day& when men hunted with bows and arrows. He deprecates 
mass education as it tends to draw away our best artisans 
from their hereditary callings. He joins hands with Mahatma 
Gandhi in advocating the thorfe/ia ^ a means of India a 
solvation, although he docs not go so far os to say that it is 
the only means. These things will startle many. But he 
leaily means to advance a plea for a simpler and lest 
encumbered life, for leas luxury ^ less mummydom and 
one that is mare in keeping with the older Indian ideals- He 
docs not mean that the old world was perfect and that it 
needs no improvement. 

As to India being a national unit it has been pointed out 
by Professor Nagendronath Li hose {in 1 he Ram ay ana and 
the Mahabharata : a Sociological Study "} that in the time of 
the hlahabhaiat Society ill India was atomistic and individual 
is tic in its composition. 1 here is no trace in the epic of a 
communal Me. Patriotism must have been a sentiment 
unknown to king and subject alike. There was nothing like 
national solidarity amongst the Hindus when the Greeks 
invaded northern India or even when, m later limes,, the forces 
of Islam over ran the country. 1 Kings have gone from bad 
to worse, Mr, Bose has conjured up a purely imaginary 
picture of India as a nation. It may be doubted, if even at the 
present day the conception of nationality extends much beyond 
the very limited circle of Indiana who are the products of 
Western education. 

Religion has been in India a dividing rmd estranging force- 
The teaching of Sri Krishna, that all paths lead to one God. 
has been known only to a handful of learned Funditas. 1 be 
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Hindu masses have always regarded non-Hindus as untouch¬ 
able, calling them "Anaryaa ‘"Yavans 1 " and "Miechchas’ 1 ; 
and even the learned Pundits have failed to follow in practice 
the teaching of the Geela. The Muslima, on the other hand, 
have had through the influence of their religion (which teaches 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation) nothing but contempt for 
the Hindus as infidels. In the circumstances real amity has 
been non-existent, although the two communities have lived 
side by side for about a thousand yearg L The destructive 
results of Muslim rule on Hindu and Buddhist art and litera¬ 
ture is a fact which cannot be ignored. We do not read of 
Hindu-Muslim riots under the Moghal Emperors simply 
because the Hindus were too feeble and cowed down to be 
able to stand up against members of the ruling race, just as. 
at the present day; stand-up fights between Indians and 
members of the ruling race arc as rare as daisies in December. 
Sir Jadllnath SfltLar has observed: "The Indian Muslims 
have, through succeeding centuries* retained the extra-Indian 
direction of their hearts. ' Semitic culture has not amal¬ 
gamated wilt Aryan culture. 

As to the Hindu*, their own social divisions have been 
detrimental to nationhood. Even amongst particular castes 
there aie subdivisions which prevent complete social unity. 
There can be ho inter-marriage between a Bengali Rarhi 
Brahmin and a Barendra Brahmin and there are untouchables 
(like Sonar-Baniar Brahmans, Kaibartar Brahmans and Pirali 
Brahmans} even amongst Brahmans. These division have 
been long in xei&tence and all talk of removing untouch ability 
in the interests of national unity have so far proved ineffectual. 
These are the main practical problems for the Hindus T 
Mr. Bose has not much to say about them. 

He speaks of Islamic monotheism &s having exerted a 
wholesome influence on Hinduism. He has derived this 
theory from English writers on Indian history. Sanskrit 
literature and the Hindu religion in its higher aspects were 
unknown to the English even in the middle of the eighteenth 
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century, Dugaid Stewart heard of Suukrit literature but did 
not believe in its genuineness. To the learned Brahmans 
monotheism wa$ no new idea and the masses of the Hindus 
have always been rank idolaters in spite of the example of 
Islam. The ignorance of the Hindus has tied them down for 
ages to custom and tradition, Krishnamurti has truly said : 
* H Thcre is hardly a country in the world in which the dead 
hand of tradition lies so heavily as it does in India, This 
is the true Indian problem. Solve it and everything which 
keeps India hack today will melt away like the morning 
mSat/ Rabindranath Tagore has similarly observed : The 
fetters that we forge in the name of religion enchain the 
spiritual man more securely than worldly ties. The slavish 
adherence to custom on the part of the majority of the so- 
called educated classes was manifested in Bcng] when the 
greatest of Indian social reformers, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
raised a hornet's nest about his ears by pleading for the re¬ 
marriage of child widows, and the same mentality is being 
shown now, more than half a century later; in regard to 
the recent legislative measures for the prevention of pre¬ 
mature material relations and for raising the age of consent 
for girls in the interests of humanity generally and of racial 
improvement in particular. The grossly pernicious system 
of selling bridegrooms to the highest bidder has so far defied 
all attempts at removal. The Hindu masses while making 
offerings to Muslim Peers, and bowing down before Mosques 
and Churches regard the persons of Muslims and Christians as 
unclean, Mr, Bose would not remove their Ignorance or 
interfere with their pathetic contentment. He is, on the other 
hand, satisfied that the Hindu already possesses a stable and 
happy state of society which has benefited mankind to no 
small extent." There lies over the hook the trial of the 
anther's personal equation* his preferences and prepossessions. 

The idea that this is an evil world, constantly going from 
bad to worse, is derived from those who believe in the 
supremacy of the spirit of evil p those who belive in man s 
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Catasttopie fall from a state of perfection, those who are look¬ 
ing forward with hope to the millennium lor man's reclama¬ 
tion. Mr, Bose who Eg no lover of Western things un¬ 
consciously imbibed that idea which does scant justice to 
Cod's position as an Omnipotent Being and as the loving 
father of mankind who professed to have created man For 
His glory. As a matter of fact the principles of good and 
-vii s united in their operation, constantly tend towards man's 
betterment. As Bancroft has observed; “Had man been 
placed in the world perfected there would be no such thing 
as progress/ 1 Mr, Bose is enamoured of the "good old days/' 
but Dr Johnson took a different view when he wrote in 1783 : 
"I am always angry when I hear the ancient times praised at 
the expense of modem times,” Them is in the world a 
marvellous urge from the worse to the better such as should 
lead one to the conviction of a natural goodness in man. 
Human! tariamsm as shown by increased kindness to weaker 
human sty and to lower ammals has grown m Chris tiandom 
an secular education, resulting from increased intellectual deve¬ 
lopment, has progressed and taken the place previously in the 
complete occupation of Church-administered education. 

What India really needs has been wel] stated by Sir Jadu 
Nath Sarkar: “Give up your dream oF isolation, standardise 
and come into line with the moving world outside or you will 
become extinct as a race through the operation of relentless 
economic competition in a world which has now become as 
one country/' There are serious defects in our social system 
to be remedied before Swaraj of any kind can be attained. 
The number of useless drones and rotters in India is ap paling. 
Millions go about in the guise of ascetics as Sarmyasis and 
Fakirs—useless men for the most part—who sponge on the 
communities, In Hindu and Muslim households of the better 
class there are thousands of young and able-bodied men who 
live useless lives aa hangers-on of their wealthy relations. 
The do-nothing raoidetfse and the aristrocracy contribute little 
to the country s good. The present rulers of India are not 
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responsible for these evils. Nor can they be blamed for the 
wrong notions as to the dignity of labour which lead our 
artisans io abandon their hereditary occupations and which 
prevent the poverty-striken Bhadraloks from taking to agri¬ 
culture and handicrafts, 

Mr, Bose shows that political Swaraj is an impossibility. 
He is for cultural Swaraj- The majority of educated Indians 
would not have it* however, except as a means of attaining 
political Swaraj, No doubt Mr. Bose means that it will so 
serve* although he docs not clearly explain how. He has 
shown that the increase of civilisation is not synonymous with 
in increase of happiness : but his idea of going back to the 
old times needs further elucidation. To unthinking readers 
the book will act as an opiate but to thinking men it will 
serve as a stimulant- The book reveals its author as a thinker 
of rare acumen, Mr. Bo&e is to be congratulated both on the 
conception and performance of his task. The formation of a 
central organisation for the promotion of cultural Swaraj, as 
recommended by him, deserves the consideration of all 
educated Indians. If we may be permitted to say so 
Mr. Base's English diction is singularly pleasing. The book 
is fairly well printed and got u.p- The quotation on page 26 
U from Sir John He welt. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 

All articles meant for the special number to be 
issued in May should reach us before April 
next. Those who require copies are advised to 
hook early to avoid disappointment. 
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PUNDIT HARAPERSHAD SHASTftl CRITICISED 

By Pandit 5heo Naraln. 


In his presidettcial address Pundit Har Petshad Shastri at 
the Oriental Conference Lahore in November 1928 said that 
the Brahmins saved the Hindu ideals when Asoka wanted to 
level down distinction a of caste and creed and take away 
ah privileges which the Brahmins enjoyed in matter of punish¬ 
ment and law suits. According to the learned Pundit the 
Brahmins by writing metrical Smrities and making Ramayana 
and Mahabhar&ta and Ptiranas available to the people saved 
them from being lured away by Buddhism with its gorgeous 
ritual and democracy. 

I cannot say if the learned Pundit's view is historically 
correct. As a matter of fact, Smrities, Purans, Ram ay atm 
and Mahabharat were available and easily accessible to the 
to the people when Buddha began his ministry, or Asoka 
ruled the country. When Buddhism came into the field, its 
tenets were appreciated with Rreat ardour. History ha? 
not yet pronounced its last 'verdict* as to the causes of 
disappearance of Buddhism from the land of its birth. It 
is however, a fact that it did disappear and that 't 
was followed by Brahma meal revival which meant reversion 
to old order of things. It is a moot question whether this 
revival did or did not do «ood Xo the country. Let the Pundit 
rejoice In the idea that Brahmins earned the gratitude of the 
people and their lost privileges were revived, but it is a fact 
that Hindu India became an easy prey to the Moslem con¬ 
queror. When Moslems invaded India there was a practical 
revival of Brahmin^m and Buddhism wh?i in a decadent condi¬ 
tion. The question remains, could there have been much 
chance of success to a foreign in v a dor had India been whole¬ 
sale a united Buddhistic country and not a country divided into 
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hundreds of ca^teB. creeds and cults. Has not democracy 
been an important Factor ebewhete m resisting a foreign in¬ 
vasion* 

Is not India now repenting the re-establishment of caste 
system which militates against democracy. 

The present trend o£ thought is to revive democracy by 
putting an end to caste ; wise heads of modem days wish to 
banish it from the country. Are not the Ramayarta and 
Mahabharat now any more than epics P Do the Purans retain 
the former hold on the Hindu mind ? Does not the Ary* 
Samaj ignore them ? Are not Hindus opening their doors 
to people of other faiths, if they wish to come into the fold of 
Hinduism 7 Ate not the untouchables the same despised people 
as they were on the revival of Brahmimsm) Is not SudcWii 
a dear indication that Hindu* earnestly desire to raise them 
from their degraded position. After all, experience is the best 
Sangatan which means nothing short of levelling all distinctions 
spirit of other nations, they realise now that there should be 
Sangatan which means nothing short of levelling all distinctions 


of caste. 

It ts high time Hindus put their house in order. The 
success of Christian nations and the internaf unity of the 
Moslem world ought to be object lessons to them. 

Political necessity and other exigencies of the time are 


forcing Hindus, Nofence Pofence. to change their modus 
operand. A keen observation of their methods reveal 
a revival of Buddhist methods of unification The ban 
of untouchables, the rigid caste system, the dictatorship 
of Brahmins, stagnation of proselytization, non-reclamation of 
converts to other faiths, the Punmic modes of worship, of 
the Hindu pantheon, restrictions on commermality. and in¬ 
numerable superstitions pertained to Hinduism for centuries 
back. A desire to change or modify the above stated institu¬ 
tions is clearly visible among modern Hindus. A reversion 
to Buddhistic methods cannot be long dleguished under cover 
of reformed Hindu ideals. Why not openly avow the 


avow 
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capability of Buddhism to accomplish all that is needed to 
consolidate the Hindu nation. 

It is to be regretted that the learned President of the 
Oriental Conference took no account of whithei Hindu 
thought is drifting. 


CHINESE PILGRIMS 

1. Shih Fa Hian. 339 A.D. 

His original name was Kung, On leaving home he 
changed the (lame to Shih or Sakya putra. Hie cider brothers 
died, and he was dedicated by hie father to the Church— 
who died when he was ten years old. On his mother's death 
he returned to his home from the Monastery, but he rejoined 
the Monastery. When he was once attacked by robbers, his 
companion Bhikkhus fled away but he persuaded the robbers 
by his sermon to leave the food they wanted to rob. Untouched. 
At 20 he was ordained as Bhikkhu. 

In quest of further information on Buddhist religion he 
left his country for the motherland of Buddhism. He 
experienced many difficulties on his way to India. He spent 
three years in Central India, then sailed to Ceylon, where he 
got some MSS—then he went Java, His absence from home 
was for fourteen years. He translated many books with the 
assistance of an Indian Bhikkhtl. He had two perilous 
voyages, which he described in the account of his travels, 
rendered great service to China, died at the age of 86. He 
had left for India 339 A.D. 

2, SuNG-VuN. 

Bom m little Tibet, He was deputed by Empress 
Dowager of the Wey dynasty with another Bhikkhu to secure 
works on Buddhistic religion. He travelled so far as Peshawar, 
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Nagarahara in Northern India and returned home with 170 
volumes of JVIahayaha Buddhistic texts. 

m 

3. Hiuln Tsianc oh Yung Chwanc, 429 A.D. 

Was born 603 A.D., left home m 629 A.D. P was ordained 
as Bhikkhu at 20. Reading the accounts of Fa Ham he 
resolved to make a pilgrimage to India, He met with 
myriads of dangers on his way to India which he describes in 
his biography in great detail,. He once encountered in the 
way 50 robbers in one of the Forests who diverted him of 
all belongings, He was going to be killed or rather sacri¬ 
ficed but his calm attitude moved the robbers who left him. 
After travelling in various places in India he reached the 
University of Nalanda where he stayed many years, copied 
several scriptures, he went also to Southern India, reached 
Ceylon h returning through India, he went back to China across 
the Pamirs passing Kashgar and Khotaru He returned home 
in 645 ArP r after 16 years. He took with him loaded on 
22 ponies 

(I) 500 pieces of refits ; 

(3) 3 sandal wood images of Buddha : 

(3) A gofd and a silver statue of Buddha on transparent 

pedestrals ; 

(4) Another gold image of Buddha ; 

(5) 126 works on Mahayana Buddhism ; 

(6) 526 works of Buddhism. 

He was received back with great honour by hb nation, 
Died at 65 in 664 A.D. ^ was buried in a valley* a tower was 
erected in his memory at the instance of the Emperor, 

w 

4, It Sing. 671 A,D, 

Came to India 671 A.D. with 37 other priests to visit 
sacred Buddhistic places, they deserted him in the way. Via 
Condorc Island he came to Sribhoja in Sumatra* thence to 
Quedah, then to Naga Pathatn and Ceylon, then by way of 
Arakan and coast of Burma to Tamra-lipti where there was 
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a famous temple called Ffffj/ia, After some tripa touch mg 1 
Nikobar inland became again to Tamra-lipti readied India 673, 

1 ravelled all over India, he came to Nalanda where he stayed 
for 10 years. He obtained 400 books, then went back to 
Sribhoja and taking to sea voyage he drifted to his 

country. He had translated 56 books. Hia original name was 
Qiow Chow. He returned home in 695 A.D, H and died in 
712 A V D. at 77 years age, f 

5. Hiuem Chin, 650 A-D. 

He acquired Sanskrit language. He came via Tukham 
and Tibet to Northern India. Narrowly escaped death at the 
hands of robbers. Remained 4 years at jalandhur then at 
Nalanda for 3 years. Visited various temples, went home 
via Nepal and Tibet. 

He came again in A,D. 664 to Kashmir and learnt Sanskrit 
under a Kashmiri brahmin Lokyate. Came a third time but 
routes to china being barred he spent the remainder of hifl 
life at Amravat country in Central India and died at the age 
of 60_ He had: met It Sing at Nalanda. 

6. Taou Hi. ("Year not known)) 

Came by Tibet side to lndia T visited many sacred places. 

Stayed long m Nalanda, Copied 400 chapter? of Sutra* and 
Shastras. Died in Amrawati country t age 50, 

7. Mva Varman. 638 A,D, 

Was a Korean, Lived in Na]anda_ Copied some books 
638 A.D, 

8. Hwlj N;eh. 636 A.D. 

Also a Korean, come in 638. Remained at NaJanda. 

Died at 60. 

» 

> 

9. Budh Dhurma. 

A powerful man ; physically W wandered all over China 
at last becoming a priest. It Sing saw Ki m at NaJanda. 
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[Q. Shamg Tdhl 

Came by Malay route. Storm seized the ship. He did 
not go to Captain of the boat when called to .transfer to a boat. 
He sank with the boat repeating name of Buddha all the time. 
Could not reach India. 

IL 1 Long. 

Came with some priests and remained in Ceylon having 
obtained some books he returned through Western India. 

12. Hiuen Ta. 

Came in a Persian Ship to Sribhoja and studied Sanskrit 
grammar there for ris months. Then came to India* When 
coming to Mahabodhi Convent was robbed of everything. 
Villagers of the place afterwords supplied him with garments. 
Then be went to Nalanda and stayed there 10 years carried 
with him to his country 5 lakhs of sinks. 

Sheo Narain. 
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OBJECTIVITY 


Mr Martin Steinke of Berlin, sends the following;— 

With the consent of the visitors of the Uposatha-lecture 
on the I7-M-I929 and the members of the Community around 
Buddha, and corresponding to their wish we let our readers 
know the following events 

Oftentimes and also during the last Uposath a -lecture there 
were made attempts to disturb the work of the evening and 
spoil its character through questions concerning the sphere of 
Christian religion and which have absolutely nothing to do 
with Buddha's Teaching, Could every anybody think of mis¬ 
taking a Buddhist meeting, which has the purpose of working 
in the Dharnma, with any other kind of gathering} 

According to the statutes of the C. a. B, s which are 
known to the questioners, questions about politics and confes¬ 
sions are excluded- For all that such questions are always 
put with quite a special intention. One could overlook this 
seeming naivety, if the matter had not gone so far as to quit 
the ground of objectivity. Questions were put to the lecturer 
of personal offensive character and their real purpose lies not 
in the seeking for understanding, but in something quite 
different. Nobody will hope earnestly to be able to convert 
with success people, who out of their judgment hold the 
Dharnma as right and strive to live after it. 

It is strange that one speaks of these lectures as an insult 
to religion, although those lectures are read and appreciated 
in the whole Buddhist world. 

But the purpose of such behaviour is quite a different one; 
about 1*4 year ago, exactly on August 12th, 1928, the lecturer 
and several members of the C.a.B. experienced a molestation, 
which nearly could be called violence, and had the aim of 
intimidation, (The events were protocolled). After a while 
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iKe threatenings and molestations were continued per tele¬ 
phone. (The talk was taken up), As all this had not the 
desired effect, letters and anonymous post cards were sent, m 
which expressions as swindle" and mean lies are the 
politest. After all this remained without success, the personal 
offences were brought into the Uposatha-lecture evenings. 

To what rank of culture does one belong, what ethic and 
religious principles docs one represent, if one works with such 
means against a circle of people, whose only wish is to work 
in mental objectivity? Does one forget that German Buddhists 
stiU are members of human society and citizens of the German 
empire? (We will comment on this in our nevt issue,— Ecfifor.) 


THE SECOND AND THIRD NOBLE TRUTHS 

By Vex: Biekkhij D. Pannasaea, of Buddhist Mission 
in England. 

In my last lecture I pointed out that the world is suffering - 
To-day l wish to speak about the cause, ?nd the ceasing* of 
suffering What is the cause of suffering? The Buddhas 
formula of the cause oF suffering suns thus : This, O Bhikkhus, 
is the noble truth of suffering's cause :—It is the craving, which 
leads to rebirth, joined with pleasure and desire, finding here 
and there its happiness. This, O Bfukkhus, is the Noble Truth 
of suffering's cause*" 

But why do we say that the desire for pleasure causes 
suffering? In the Mahadukkakkhandha Suita the Buddha him¬ 
self speaks thus:—- What are the perils that attend the opera¬ 
tion of desire? Take the case of a certain young man, who 
earns his livelihood by being a royal secretary, or accountant, 
or estate-manager, herd-manager, merchant, archer, captain of 
troops, and such like. He is exposed to cold and to heat . 
Oppressed by blaming sun ; plagued with the attacks of files, 
mosquitoes and other trisects ; tormented by hunger and 

5 
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thirst. If this young man, thus putting forth labour and effort, 
should not attain the duly expected result, then, beside himself 
with grief and distress, he beats his breast, weeping and lament¬ 
ing. saying Vain das, are all my labours ; fruitless arc all my 
efforts. These are some of the perils that attend the operation 
of desire. 

'“But suppose that the young man succeeds in his efforts, 
suppose he docs make his fortune then he becomes troubled 
and anxious about the preservation of hi? gain, always Fearing 
lest kings or thieves despoil him. lest he be stripped of his 
wealth by fire or flood, or by heirs whom he detests. If how^ 
ever, despite all his watch and ward, one or other of these 
calamities befalls him, then he grieves and laments saying 
What was mine, alas, is no more mine’. These are some nf 
the perils that attend the operation of desire. 

“Again Bhikkhus, out of desire, impelled by desire, kings 
contend with kings, nobles with nobles. Brahmins with Brah¬ 
mins, householders with householders, mother with son, son 
with mother, father with son, son with father ; in their quarrels 
they fail on one another with hands and cudgels, with weapons 
and knives ; and so come to death or deadly hurt. These are 
some of the perils that attend the operation of desire. 

' Again, moved by desire, girding on sword and buckler* 
taking bows and arrows, men charge in battle, while the arrows 
and spear hurl through the air, while swords flash and hack. 
They pierce others with arrow and spear, and they themselves 
are pierced by these, others with swords and spears j they cut 
off one another^ heads, and thus men come by death or are 
deadly hurt, These are some of the perils that attend the 
operation of desire. 

Again impelled by desire, men break agreements, commit 
robbery and theft, turn into brigands, highwaymen or adulterers. 
Being arrested, these men are punished by the authorities in 
various ways. Sometimes their heads are cut off, and such 
like. These are some of the perils that attend the operation 
of desire. 
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"’Once more, on account of desire, men go astray in act* 
word and thought ; and by so doing, after their death they pass 
to a state of suffering. These are the perils that hereafter 
attend the operation of desire. 

In such words, after the maimer of expression of Hia land 
and time, our great Teacher instructed mankind. With slight 
alteration of language, the teaching is as applicable to the 
Western world and to modern times as when it was first uttered 
some 25 centuries ago. 

From this description Ly the Master himself, we can see 
that the desire for pleasures causes suffering. Think the matter 
over for yourself and you will come to understand that all suffer¬ 
ing is produced by selfish desire. 

This desire itself leads man to rebirth. How, may be 
briefly explained thus : When a man is dying* his ignorance 
covers up and conceals from him the miseries of the world, and 
so desire inclines his mind toward® the world, through hi® desire 
he is attached to the world. Assisted by the thoughts which 
enter the mind during the last moment of the dying man, the 
mental continuum passes on to the new nuclei that arc born as 
the result of the Kamma that has been predominant. Thus 
mind leaves the old nucleus and makes its seat in the new 
nucleus. This is how desire leads man to rebirth. Thu® desire 
bring suffering to man not only in tbb life but in numberless 
lives, always leading him to rebirth. 

Once the Master spoke thus : '"Beset with desire, the mass 
of man run this way and that like a haunted hare. Bound and 
fettered by desire, they come to suffering for a long rime.” 

1 think it is now sufficiently clear that selfish desire ts the 
cause of all suffering. 

Then what is the ceasing of suffering? The Buddha’s 
formula for it runs thus : ''This, O Bhikkhue, is the noble truth 
of Suffering's ceasing, the abolition of this thirst by the destruc¬ 
tion of desire, the turning away from desire altogether, com¬ 
plete freedom from it, and giving it no room. This, O Bhik- 
khus, is the noble truth of Suffering's ceasing." 
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This "truth" declares that as suffering b produced by 
selfish desire suffering can only be destroyed by giving up that 
selfish desire- The Master says: ' As a tree that has been 
cut down sprouts forth again, if its mots remain, uninjured and 
strong, similarly the propensity to desire not being destroyed, 
this suffering spring up again and again/* 

"But whoso overcomes this desire* this wretched craving, 
his sorrows fall from him as the water-drop falls from the 
Lotus." 

Now the occasion arises to a few words about Nibbana* 
for in the formula of suffering's ceasing the Master has des¬ 
cribed nothing other than Nibbana, Lveryone who believes 
in any religion whatsoever. I think, has a wish to attain ever¬ 
lasting happiness of some kind. When we consider, upon 
what grounds this belief is based, we can discover no reason 
for holding that the soc ailed eternal worlds are the final goal 
of man. We also cannot accept it that these worlds aie eternal, 
When 1 say that all compounded things are impermanent 
I know you will agree with me. Since any place. Heaven, 
Brahma-world H or any other world whatsoever since any person, 
God, Brahma or whosoever r he may be, cannot be non-com¬ 
posite, they are also impermanent. If all compounded things 
are impermanent, and if Heaven or the Brahma-world is 
compounded how can we believe that Heaven or Brahma- 
world is eternal > It ought now to be clear to you that the 
belief in the eternity of heaven or of the Brahma-world cannot 
help you. But there must be an end of the individual-man, 
or strictly speaking, of the combination of these five aggre¬ 
gates ; namely, body, sensation, perception, mentalities and 
conciousncss + According to the Buddhist point of view that 
end is called Nibbana. It is the highest state ; one which we 
hope to attain, by—4o begin with—keeping the precepts. 
Therefore it is worth our while to examine carefully into what 
we mean by the word Nibbana. 

To an ordinary man, I mean to a man who has not attained 
the highest state of the Path, an exact knowledge of Nibbana 
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is something of which he is not yet possessed. This belongs 
solely to those persons who have attained the highest states, 
because Nibbana appeals to their mind alone. The ordinary 
man, that is to say, the man who has not destroyed his worldly 
passions, i® only able to guess at what the state of Nibbana is. 

Thus, when he has realised that Nibbana is a happy stale, 
he will keep the primary precepts. Afterwards he will boldly 
tread the Eightfold Path, which leads to Nibbana, Therefore, 
though we cannot realise Nibbana till we have destroyed all 
worldly passions when w c reflect in accordance with the 
Buddha's teaching, we can guess what Nibbana is. You already 
know how unversed 1 am in yolir language. So unfortunately 
1 cannot clearly explain to you* even what 1 know of Nibbana. 
But 1 will try to tell something of Nibbana, as I have under¬ 
stood it. 

But before we go any further, it will be worth our while 
to consider the actual literal meaning of the word Nibbana, 
The word Nibbana is a compound of the two words Ni and 
Varia ; the word Ni being what grammarians call a 'privative 
priflx and meaning 'not* or 'without', while Vana means 
desire. When these two words are united, the resultant com¬ 
pound word means the state which is free from desire^ This 
is the meaning of the word Nibbana etymologically according 
to its derivation* 

Again we can look at the word Nibbana, and compare it 
with other expressions used by the Master. When the Buddha 
expounded the four Nobis Truths, by the term Nirbdha, that 
i& to say, the cessation of misery, he meant nothing else but 
Nibbana, whereby misery is made to cease. If we understand 
that Nibbatia is the non-com pounded state—if 1 may so express 
it—which comes upon the mind of the man who is just on the 
point of destroying all the evil propensities of his mind, we 
avoid giving a contradictory meaning to the words Nibbana 
and Nirodha. But since I fear that even after all these words 
of mine, you may still be unable to understand what Nibbanna 
is, I will try to make it a hit more dear to you by telling you 
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something about the way in which Nibbana ia attained. My 
next lecture, however, will be on the Eight ford Path which 
leada to Nibbana so here I give only an outline. 

"ITiere are two methods of meditation, taught by the Buddha 
for the attaining of Nibbana by the destruction of selfish desire ; 
they are called in the Pali language Samatha and Vipassana. 
Any peraon, who wishes to attain this high state, must continue 
for a long time, in the practice of giving charity, keeping the 
precepts and in meditation. When through this long continued 
practice, his mind becomes gradually pure, and his merit is 
quite mature, he will be born in his last birth, with a pure 
mind. Putting it in other words, J would express it as follows: 
The primary mind with which a man b born in that life in 
which he is going to attain Nibbana, must be pure being un¬ 
mixed with selfish desire* hatred or ignorance. Then, after 
having this fortunate birth, living either as a layman, or enter¬ 
ing the Order in due time, he must keep the precepts laid down 
by a Buddha. Thus being pure in conduct he must meditate 
upon the three inherent characteristics of the world namely, 
that all things in it, are impermanent, bound up with infelicity 
and devoid of substantial entity, not allowing any other thought 
to divert hh mind. This method of meditation, is called Vipas- 
sana in Pali or in English, Insight. When he thus meditates 
upon the birth and decay of all compounded things, his mind 
will gradually become purer and purer. All worldly passions 
will cease in his mind. His knowledge of the real condition 
of compounded things will go on increasing, according as he 
does this continually. This knowledge is called Vipassana- 
N an ana in Pali, or in English, Insight knowledge. When this 
Vipassana-Nanana increases and grows great, he will not desire 
in the least those things which belong to him as part of his own 
person. Everything, including his own body; he will regard 
as mire, as dirt. He will think of the world as a house that 
is on fire, as a forest infested by cruel beasts of prey - and so 
he will have but one wish,—to get away fi m this miserable 
world. Since he realises that the only way whereby to attain 
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perfection b meditation, he wfl] practice this continually, and 
at last by the power of the use of it, Kb mind will become 
entirely free from passions, and never- again will he think that 
the five aggregates are good, or that they can confer tasting 
happiness. The knowledge, which is Associated with this com 
dition of mind b called in Pali Uttanagamini-Vipaasana-Nanana 
or aa it might be rendered in English, up-going insight know¬ 
ledge, because it progresses gradually towards perfection. 
Possessed of thb knowledge, when he meditates again upon 
the three characteristics in due time he will attain the four 
states respectively of Sotha-Patthi, Sakadsgami, Anagami and 
Arhat, one after the other. When he has attained to the fourth 
and last that of Arhat there will be no more passions remaining 
in his mind. 

(To be continued.) 


LIBRARY OF THE MAHA BODHI SOCIETY 

Our Library has been strengthened by a large number of 
books recently published. The Archaeological section has 
been enriched by reports of the Archaeological Surveys of the 
Government of India. Government of Ceylon and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Nizam's Dominions, We also receive Bjaya 
which deab with the latest activities of the Archaeological 
Department of the Dutch Government in java. 

All the available reports of the Ceylon Archaeological 
Department from 1890 to I928 t the Ceylon journal of Science 
and the Epigraph ia Zeylanica kindly sent by the Commissioner 
of Archaeology will help comparative studies of Archaeology 
in India and Ceylon- 

Following books have been added to the Library r— 
Altai Himalaya by Roerich (presented). The Pilgrimage of 
Buddhism by Pratt (presented). Pali Literature of Ceylon by 
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Malatasekhara (purchased). Bhtkkhu Silacaia's Addresses and 
Papers on Buddhism (presented). Hie Religion for America 
by Soyza {presented). Deux Lexiques, Sanskrit Chinois 
by Bagchi (presented), Pali Die Hon ary by Tirenckner-Ander- 
Son-Smithy vol. J parts 1 and II (purchased). Jatakasandoho 
by Bhagawat (presented). 

We also receive the following journals in addition to those 
already in our list:— 

The Monisl {America). Extreme Asie French (Cambodia). 
Archiv Orientalni in three languages (Czechoslovak), Briefe 
uber die Buddhalehre (German). Pjava (Dutch), British 
Buddhist (English). Buddhism in England (English). The 
Archer (America). 

We offer our hearty thanks to all the donors who thus 
help the Society to maintain its Library with up-to-date books 
and preriodicals. 


1^12 1929. 


Librarian. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Samaneras in Santiniketan* 

We are happy to learn from the Secretary of the Maha 
Bodhi Society that the Simaneras who have been sent to 
Sintiniketan (Vishvabharati) by the M. B. S. are doing well, 
and the authorities there are perfectly satisfied with their pro¬ 
gress and their ways of life. 

* t 

"Buddhism m Hawaii/' 

We have great pleasure in acknowledging receipt of a 
neatly printed little book under the above name issued by the 
English Language Sec Hon of the Hongwanji Buddhist Mission 
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in Honolulur It is a companion to the earlier one 'Outline 
of Buddhism'' which was given a welcome in every Buddhist 
centre. The new booklet includes many useful information 
about historical and religious aspects of the people of the 
Hawaian islands and the present state and activities of the 
Buddhist Movement there. The Mission is doing a service to 
the Americana who are eager to have Full information about 
Buddhism and its mission in the world. We thank the editors 
for sending it to us, 

* * * 

A New Buddhist Annual, 

"We gather from the same Mission that they are preparing 
to issue a new Buddhist Annua! from this month. The Mi&sion 
thinks that the growing influence of Buddhism in these islands 
and in America warrants such a publication which will combine 
and co-ordinate the various groups working under the Buddhist 
Flag. We wish them all the success, 

* * * 

'The American Buddhist." 

According to a statement issued by Mr, Geo, S B Varey, 
representing the group of American Buddhists in the New York 
City, they are planning to issue a new journal called The 
American Buddhist" and expect to get out the first copy in 
January, 1930, We welcome our junior contemporary with the 
greatest pleasure, and hope that it will prove a blessing to the 
people of the U, S, A, Mr, Varey says: 

s "Already application has been made from Columbia 
College by pome of the fine young specimens of our 
American manhood to take a course of study fn Buddhism 
here with this Lodge. I am going there myself to tell the 
others about the Perfect One," 

So we find that the hatred of an irritable Roman Catholic 
Bishop in Hawaii has not in any way harmed the cause of 
Buddhism. 

6 
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The Anagarika. 

h is vith great relief And joy wc learn that the Ven, 
Anagaiikn Dharmapala is now able to take a drive along the 
Colombo Sea Beach. Let us hope that he will be able in the 
near Future to visit India and see the completion of the Samath 
Vihars, the sacred object of his desire, 

* * * 

Sarnath Vihara, 

Elsewhere we publish a statement of accounts showing 
the total expenditure incurred in connection with the construc¬ 
tion work from its very beginning. Readers will also find the 
total collections up to date at the end of the journal. It will 
be clear from it that the entire work cannot be finished with 
the amount in hand. We make a final appeal to the Buddhists 
and their friends to consider the situation well and render help 
immediately so that the Vihara may be finished before the 
beginning of the next rainy season. We might mention that 
the Park round the Vihara will be laid out soon by the 
.Archaeological Department of India. 

* * * 

Baroda Blddra Association. 

We are glad to announce the formation of a new Buddhist 
Society under the above name in Raioda as was suggested 
in a last issue of this journal- We welcome this society in 
the hope that it will successfully meet the needs of the people 
of that part of India not yet served, by any Buddhist organisa¬ 
tion. We are sore that in Dr, Bhattacharya and Mr. Ruddha- 
priya, the sec?etaries H this institution will find able men who 
will direct its activities in order to achieve the goal vii. the 
dissemination of the Buddha Dhnmma, We wish the associa¬ 
tion all success. 



BOOK REVIEW 

THE POEMS** 


It is seldom we get poems which arc readable and at the 
same time ennobling. In Dr. H, W. B, Moreno's 'Ihe Poems 
wc find this rare combinationr The nature of the poems range 
from the reflective to the lighter ones. Those who know the 
learned author will sure to discover in them the same enthusism 
and liberal mindedness which characterise Dr. Moreno, The 
hook is well printed, and we arc confident that every house 
will welcome it. 


BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON, 1929, 

As we have often said this publication has earned a repu¬ 
tation of its own. The characteristic feature of this year s 
issue is that it contains a variety of articles, which, for the depth 
of their contents, should be lead by all earnest Buddhists. ^ e 
congratulate the learned editors and publishers for the general 
get up of the Annual. (Copies can be had from the Maha 
Bodhi Book Agency), 

THE RELIGION FOR AMERICA,! 

Yet another little book for Americans. In this book the 
author gives a critical view of the temperament of the 
Americans whose civilization was so much influenced by cir¬ 
cumstances new to ether countries. Dp de 5oyza ciarnines 
the psychical growth of the Americans and concludes that the 
best religion suited to them is Buddhism as it allows freedom 

t Jke PvemB, by Dr. H, W. B. Mcnerto. Price Rb. 1/8 can be had 

frot-a the \Uh& Bodhi Book Agtm-y, 

fBy A. p. de Soyian BA*, PL D„ Barrister at Law. New York. 
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of thought. Qn the negative aide we have a fair criticism of 
Christianity, and on the positive side we have the application 
of Buddhist principles- At the end of the book some beautiful 
sayings of the Buddha are found. The book is nicely got up 
and printed by Mr. Kira, the Secretary of the Maha Bodhi 
Society of America. 

"FahakraMjC‘. 


DHAKURIA BUDDHA SEVASRAM 

October 1929, 


INCOME. 

Re, A. P 

Subscription aftd Dona¬ 
tion etc. ... I IS 6 

Grant in aid from M- R- 
S^idy fw the month 

of Scptembdi *» 7 6 0 


9 7 b 


EXPENDITURE. 

Ra, A. P. 

Paid Far medicine both 
Humsu : fit Allopathic 
Medid.na, Injection ale, 

(in p*rt) 9 7 6 


Number 0 / paficnfs treated during the monf/i 697. 


November, /929. 


INCOME. 

R*. A- p - 

Subscription and Dona¬ 
tion dt, 1 4 0 

Grant in aid Ifom M. B- 
Sc^ciety for iKc o\ Oct.. 

\m . 7*0 


B 10 0 


EXPENDITURE 

Re. A. P. 

Paid Eor medicine both 
foi Homaopathiu and 
Allopathic medicine, 
etc, (in part ... ... 6 8 0 

Cash in hind + . + G 2 0 


B 10 0 


Number 0 / patient* treated during the month 827, 













FINANCIAL 

MULAGANDHAKim VIHARA FUND. 

Previously acknowledged Rs, 56,025-1-1* Collected by 
Rtv r N. G r U, Ind&siri. Gotamasrama, Chittagong:— Kshiroda 
Chandra Barua, Re. ! ; RajendralaJ Barua. Rs. 2 : Nagendralal 
Choudhury, Re- I ; Madhab Chandra Rariia, Re, 1 ; Kailash 
Chandra Barua, Re. I ; Kaviraj Nixendralal Barua, Re, I ; 
Sreemau Jurbati Barua. Re + 1-12 ; BhamaSundari Barua. Re. I : 
Subarna Kumar* Barua. As, 4 ^ Ksranbaia Choudhury, As. 6 ; 
Priya mm a Choudhuty, As, 4 : Prankumari Barua, As, 4 ; Har- 
kumari. As. 4 ; Anjana Stlndari, As, 4 ; Sukumari Barua, As. 4 ; 
Mathura Mohan Baiua> As. 4 ; small collections* As. 6 ; I otal 
R 3l 91-12-0 less As. 4 for M. O. Com. = Rs. 11-7. U Maung 
Mautig. Dy. Inspector of Schools, Rangoon. Rs. 10 : S. N, 
Barua, Delhi, Rs. 5. Grand Total Rs. 58*051-6-1. (Ceylon 
collection excluded). 


GAYA DHARMASALA* 

Previously acknowledged Rs, 4,123-11^6, Poddie SLniio 
Glencoe* Proston* Queensland, Rs. 6-12, Collected from 
Pilgrims by Rev. U. Pannathamy at Gaya, Rs. 10 + Grand 
Total Rs. 4,140-7-6. 

MAHABODHI JOURNAL, 

State men! of Receipts and Expenditure far the month of 
November !929 m 

RECEIPTS EXPENDITURE. 

Rs. 4 . P- Ra. k. F. 

Subatnpliaii , + , ... ^ [4 0 Prmimy charm for n/t 146 0 0 

Paper **+ . 50 0 0 

m Stampa ... ... 20 10 0 

Petty Eip. ..* 0 7 0 


43 14 0 


217 9 6 
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MAHABGDHI SOCIETY', 

Statement oj Receipts and Expenditure jar the montii of 

Nowmber 1929, 

RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 


Rs. k. P 

Don-alkon to Society ... 33 0 0 

Rent from meeting* 7 S 0 

Interest rrtffl Sk. Abdul- 

tfanny for Sept. r M 250 0 0 
lute test from Misllik for 

Stfil. and Ott, 4(6 11 0 

Rolput Bhikhn* a/c reed ; 
from VrU. Dkanrup^b 300 0 0 


1.002 3 0 


Re. A. P- 


pMtnRL 1 

Hi 

12 

13 

6 

Charily 





1 Foot Women 

. . . 

2 

0 

0 

Rev. DK lndii^aLpt 

... 

2 

0 

D 

SweniL SaccKiJahitb 

in 

0 

D 

Ruddbud evaEevnsmm 

.*■ 

7 

a 

0 

Wimaldfi&mia a/c 

H| 

4 

4 

0 

Telephone i lintel 


14 

i 

5 

N'll&ccllaoe^u^ 


31 

10 

6 

Siunath Block 

... 

9 

& 

0 

alary & crffoiL^noetf t— - 





Cal cut a 

... 

173 

0 

0 

.SraTruith 


59 

0 

0 

Gnysr 

i.L 

27 

0 

I) 

Rev. Safaunkara 

T _ . 

10 

0 

0 

DebLsiing'i Pension 

+ .f 

12 

0 

0 

Wfcsak a/c 

... 

10 

12 

i) 

SamnJh land caff 


50 

0 

0 

Dehiamg pari oi 

his 




bonus 

Ti . 

50 

0 

0 

Food Eip^mn Cal : 


101 

14 

6 

Mr R. Hcwivilflme 

a/c 

5 

a 

0 

BoEpui Bhihlii h«s ji/c roM. 




m s. pen as => In V.-hJ z 

. T+ 

120 11 

6 

Sundries 


IS9 13 

3 

Admission fee 

an d 




caution money 

... 

200 

0 

0 

Dcpwl JW Petty Eap. 

50 

0 

0 


1,129 

ID 

a 


MULAGANDHAKUTJ VIHARA, SARNATH 

Sfafemenf of expenditure incurred tip to end 
of December i929 r 

1925 Rs A r p, 

March M. C. Khanna for preparing plan 200 0 0 
TP 23 A, B. Mendis „■*. .♦« 10 0 0 

28 A- B. Mendis ... *** 2 0 0 

30 A. B. Mendis * ... 100 0 0 

A. B* Mendis (paid by Cheque) ... 500 0 0 

Dr, Sobharam's Bill (a/c Mendis} ... 14 4 0 
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Rs. A. P. 


June 

21 

J. M. Ghose for digging foundation 






aa per Bill 

254 

8 

0 

Aug, 

19 

Messrs. S. A. Sanyal & Sons 

3.000 

0 

0 

Sept. 

11 

Drawing Materials Sent to A, B. 






Mendis 

67 

10 

6 


20 

A. B. Mendis on a/c salary 

10O 

0 

0 

Oct. 

20 

A. B. Mendis on a/c of petty 






expenses 

30 

0 

0 



M* O. Commission 

0 

6 

0 

Dec, 

25 

A. B. Mendis on a/c Salary 

100 

0 

0 

1926 






Feb. 

2 

Messrs. Sanyal & Sorts* on a/c of 






his Bills ... 

7,000 

0 

0 

May 

5 

A, B. Mcndis on a/c Salary 

650 

0 

0 



A. B. Mentis, Petty expenses as 






per Bill ... 

72 

3 

0 

1927 






June 

17 

Mr. Hari Chand to pay for pre¬ 






paration of plan$ ... 

100 

0 

0 

Aug. 

27 

Babu Parmeskri Das, C.E. Allahabad 






for preparing specification, etc- 

150 

0 

0 

Sept. 

15 

The "Statesman" for advertisement 






regarding-tenders in 4 issues ... 

60 

0 

€ 

** 

26 

The Manager, "Leader" for advt. % 






regarding tenders in 4 issues +.* 

25 

0 

0 

Oct. 

14 

Secretary's train fare and carriage 






hire* etc. at Benares 

30 

2 

0 


3] S. N, Sanya[ final payment on a/c 

of materials. etc. ... — 4.000 0 0 


1028 

Jany. 16 Harldiand Esqr. to pay DraFtsman 

for December. 1927 ... 40 0 0 

,, 24 Burma Stationery Co, for printing 

donation lists 


5 0 0 
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Feb, TO Harichand Esq, to pay Draftsman 




for January 

36 

2 

0 



Sri Gonranga Press for printing 






2000 copies of appeal 

22 

0 

0 

May 

23 

Draftsman for April* 1920 

40 

0 

0 

July 

5 

it f i May & June, 1928 T „. 

80 

0 

0 

Aug, 


tl +p July to October, +*. 

160 

0 

0 

Nov. 

15 

Paid to Contractor by cheque 

13.673 

0 

0 

Aug, 

13 

Paid to Contractor by cheque ... 

8.06ft 

0 

0 

June 

27 

Secretary's visit to Samatb 

43 

4 

0 

Oct, 

22 

Ditto, ditto* 

45 

0 

0 



Draftsmans salary For November 






to January, 1919 (at Rs. 40/-) 

120 

0 

0 

PI 

31 

Framing Samatb Appeal 

1 

4 

0 

Dec. 

28 

500 receipt forms, printing 

4 

1 

0 

1929 






Jany. 

23 

Art paper for printing Samatb Photo 

7 

0 

6 

Feb. 

IS 

Visit to Samatb ^Secretary) 

49 

7 

0 

May 

31 

Paid to Contractor by cheque 

12,14ft 

0 

0 

July 

20 

Secretary's visit to Samatb 

38 

2 

3 



Draftsman's salary for Feb, to June 

200 

0 

0 

Oct- 

21 

*. July to Oct* 

160 

0 

0 


21 

Secretary's visit to Samatb 

32 

8 

3 

Novt 


Paid to Contractor 

17,857 

0 

0 


Total Rs. ... 69.495 14 6 


27th Dec.. 1929. 
Calcutta, 


Treasurer. 

Malta Bodhi Society, 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anagahiica H. Dharmapala 

TTTV ^TTT^ 'WT* 

fTfinr i flhr *rf5 wfTnf innt *wn 

qfTrnjTn 3*OT*t tfsprfrfV Mfr^f iwW «n(rl^ i 

lf G& ye, O BhiJ^tfig* and Wander forth for the? gain of the 
many, for the Welfare of the many, in companion for the ttforW, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gads and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikkhas* the Doctrine ghriau*, preach ye a life 
of holiness, perfect and pure/* —MaHAVaCCA, VjNAYA PtTAKA, 

VoL XXXVHI1 FEBRUARY, g ‘ ^ ! No. * 

THE GREAT VIHARA AT SARNATH 

Do you wish to offer flowers at the new Vihara at Sarnath 
During the next Pilgrims' Season? 

if so 

Please Help to Collect Funds to Complete it. 
Money is urgently required. 

BUDDHA DAY CELEBRATIONS 

(Wesak) 

This year the thrice sacred festival of 
Birth, Enlightenment and Parinirvana of the 

Blessed One will he celebrated from 11th to ! 3th of May, 
The full moon day being the 12th. 
Subscriptions are kindly solicited. 
















OUR BUDDHA DAY (WESAK) NUMBER 


He are glad fo announce tftaJ We haL*e commissioned 
Mr. /]. £7. G, S. Amarusekfrar&t the Vice-P resident of the Ceylon 
Society of Arts and well -^noum artist of Colombo # to paint 
three picture® {Indian scene# of religious importance} exclusively 
for the MaHa BoDUL They will be published in the coming 
Special issue to he out in the first lUee^ of June- Contributions 
are la be Sent in before the end of April . Copies nmy he 
booked from now . 


FROM THE SICK BED 

"1 hope the Sstnattems m Sanli mketan will become ^teat 
preachers in the Future. IF we could get 25 Samancras to be 
trained in Santimketan the future is assured/' 

For another six months the Doctor insists that 1 should 
lie in the bed* and without making any efforts. He says you 
must not ta]k F make no effort, don’t worry, don't discuss 
business matters. It means 1 am more like a dead man." 

"Mr. D„ B, JayatUaka lost his wiFe day before yesterday. 
She was a learned lady and was a great helping hand to all 
the good deeds of her learned husband.' 

"The London Mission is an expensive item- It is good 
to keep it up. I have been paying £65 monthly For two years. 
Henceforward 1 shall not be able to pay/ 1 


1st January, 1930. 


—Anagarika Dharniapald- 




THE SECOND AND THIRD NOBLE TRUTHS 

By Ven. D. Pannasaka Thera, of Bltjdhist Mission 
in Englanp. 

{Continued from fastf issue.) 

You already know that when a man. believing in the 
reward of his action gives something to another person, for 
that moment his mind will be free from desire, hatred and 
ignorance. Hence, if a peison. can destroy the passions in 
his mind through such an action as giving, though it be only 
for a moment, it is not to be wondered at that he can destroy 
all passions for ever by the power of his mind that is gained 
through continuous meditation. Hie person who has attained 
this highest slate has only th^ five aggregates : he ha? no more 
passions in his mind. He will neither desire nor hatr the 
things that come to him through his organs of sense. Therefore 
he has no more of the Kamma that might give rise to a fresh 
grouping of the five Aggregates in the future. After hi& death 
he will nowhere be born p because he has no desire in his 
mind. Desire ia the only thing that can incline ones mind 
towards the world. Thus after the death of the Arhat he 
no longer has the five aggregates which he has had through 
a long, long series of live*. 

There is an idea current among some people that the mind 
of the deceased Arhat goes to a place called Nibbana, so they 
believe that there is mind in Nibbana,. But it is a baseless 
belief. For the Teacher himself has said "Yattha namanta 
rupanca ases&n uparuj|hati. which means where name and 
form totally and completely disappear that is Nibbana. 
Nibbana is not a place, formed out of the Four Elements, 
namely, earth, water, fire, and air. The world, indeed, exists 
through the co-operation of these elements. But as Nibbana 
is beyond the world, it has none of these elements at all. It is 
said by the Buddha "Yattha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na 
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gadtati. Whi ch means "where there are none of the four 
elements, that is Nib ban a." Nibbana is not a thing, which 
can be marked out in colours such as white h blue and so on, 
or by the standards of loag 1 short, etc. Again since Nibbana 
has no enjoyable feeling* it is free from any kind of happiness 
which one could enjoy. Therefore in Nibbana there is neither 
enjoyable happiness, nor a person to enjoy it. If Nibbana 
were enjoyable, it could not be eternal. Fn joy able happiness 
belongs to one of the Five aggregates called sensation. 
Therefore if there were enjoyable happiness in Nibbana, there 
would be one of the Five Aggregates in it. The aggregates 
are compounded : and all compounded things are imperma¬ 
nent. If anything is impermanent* it is liable to suffering. 
Hence if any one says that there is enjoyable happiness in 
Nibbana r he is saying nothing else but that there Is suffering 
in Nibbana. In that case all the Buddhist teachings would 
be useless, Again if there were enjoyable happiness in 
Nibbana, there would have to be a person to enjoy it. But 
the composite and impermanent nature of this person is to be 
proved a* before, So, as I have already said, there is no 
enjoyable happiness, nor a person to enjoy it in Nibbana. 

The question then arises: If the foregoing assertions are 
correct why do we say that Nibbana is happy. The only 
answer 1 can give is r;—Since the five aggregates are com¬ 

pound they are absolutely impermanent. (This is a truth 
accepted by all men of science). As the aggregates are im¬ 
pel manent. they are liable iO suffering. The cessation of these 
five aggregates, which produce suffering, ia- nothing but cessa¬ 
tion of suffering. The perfect cessation of suffering, which we 
cell by the word of Nibbana* is absolute happiness. Hence, 
when we say that there is neither enjoyable happiness nor a 
person to enjoy it in Nibbana, the man who looks upon the 
world as happy, will regard Nibbana with disgust. The sole 
reason for this is his misunderstanding of the real condition 
of the world, Actually, there is no happiness in the world 
of itself. 
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There arc three kinds of feelings which arise in man's 
mind. They are called in Pali Sukha, Dukkha and Upekkha, 
which means respectively feeling of happiness h feeling of 
sorrow and feeling of indifference, but when you examine 
them carefully you will discover that both the other two are 
contained in the feeling of sorrow. The happy Feeling 
in the mind exifts only for as long as its cause exists. At last, 
it will turn to sorrow. Thus, the enjoyment of happiness ia 
nothing more than mere feelings—feelings based upon some¬ 
thing which we think of a* happy. Since the feeling of in¬ 
difference also is liable to change, it also is reckoned as suffer¬ 
ing, Nevertheless, when we a ay that there is neither enjoyable 
happiness nor a person to enjoy it- in Nibbana that is no 
reason for a wise man to regard Nibbana wiLh aversion. 

Again it may be thought h that since there are no five 
aggregates in Nibbana, it is a state of nothingness or an 
emptynew. 

Though Nibbana is empty of ' soul/' it is not as empty 
as the w-orld. The world or rather five aggregates arc empty 
of eternity, of goodness, happiness and soul. But since 

Nibbana is non-com pounded, it is eternal- Since Nibbana i& 
not liable to any loathing, it is lovable. Since there is nothing 
of the five aggregates in Nibbana, it is nappy, Thus, since 
Nibbana has three features, namely, eternity, goodness and 
happiness h which are not shared by the world, it is not a 

nothingness or emptiness. 

Since Nibbana is the destruction of suffering> of the five 
aggregates although one may say that Nibbana is a destruction, 
it es not in any way a parallel or counterpart of the destruction 
that is taught by people who deny the doctrine of re-birth- 
They, taking the five aggregates in the sense of being or 
'man say i Na hoti tathigato parammarana , which means 
"That being will not be re-bom after death/' According to 
the Buddhist point of view, man must be re-born until, so to 
speak, he cuts the string of desire by which he is tied to the 

world. But as this is an argument which calls for many 
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ieasons in its support I will postpone it. For the present what 
I want to say is, strictly speaking, as there is nothing which 
can be tailed being' or man' other than the five aggregates, 
there is no destruction of any one in Nibbajia. Therefore it 
b not a destruction. Since Nibbana is eternal happiness, 
although one may say that Nibbana exists for ever, it has not 
the same kind of eternity that is taught by people who believe 
in the doctrine that spirit or souJ is eternal, Ibese people 
taking the five aggregates in the sense of being' or man', 
say: "'hoti tathagato parammarana which means, the man 
will be re-born after hi a death/' because they believe that there 
is a soul in the man which goes on from life to life. But the 
Buddhist point of view is quite different from this view. We 
believe that death is nothing but the destruction of the hive 
aggregates- As the result of the deceased persons kamma, 
he will obtain another life ; but no soul ot spirit goes from 
life to life. Thus Nibbana is not eternal in the sense that it 
is the abode “of eternal souls/' 

Now 1 think that, to some extent at least, you can imagine 
what Nibbana is. This is the highest happiness, which we 
Buddhists can achieve. "To attain Nibbana is not an easy 
accomplishment. No prayers or sacrifices can help an indivi¬ 
dual to attain it To lead a moral life b the only way to 
reach it. We have lived an infinite series of lives- So we 
are inured to various sorts of passions. No one lifetime of a 
man in enough to destroy all the passions in his mind. There¬ 
fore in life after life he must practise moral conduct. At last he 
may succeed. 

Some may think that a Buddhist must renounce the world at 
once. But it b not so. Complete renunciation of the world 
h required only in what b to be ones last life only. Again, 
an individual who wishes to live a better and more peaceful 
life than an ordinary man. will be able to renounce the world. 
But other can fulfil their duties according to their ability. 
Thai is to say, if a Buddhist wishes to pass his life as a house¬ 
holder, he can observe the Five Precepts, which you already 
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know ; and if he likes, he also can observe the eight precepts 
on the Uposatha days. 

We have a nice Sinhalese verse written by a Buddhist 
poet, which may be translated thus. "Whether there is re¬ 
birth or not r It is better to refrain from evil ; if there shall not 
be re-birth, so let it be ; but if there is re-birth, certainly, your 
good or bad actions will follow you.' Similarly since 
Buddhism teaches us to refrain from evil, to perform good 
deeds, and to purify our minds, I do not think that there is 
anything for a Buddhist to repent of on his death bed, by 
reason that he has passed his life as a true Buddhist. On 
the other hand, since the whole civilised world must appreciate 
a true Buddhist course of life, 1 do not think that any good 
will condemn him. Therefore it is good for a man to lead 
his life according to the Buddha s teaching ; because m every 
respect he has freed Pin. Moreover nobody is blamable on 
the ground that he has done good- Therefore let all lead a 
moral life in order to be happy in this world and at the end 
of all lives in this world, to attain Ntbbana. the cessation of 


THE ELEVENTH SESSIONS OF THE ALL-CEYLON BUDDHIST 
CONGRESS 

(We reproduce befoul certain exJnacJ* from the presidential 
address of P, B. j \ugat£cla DisaWa, the DiyaWadtina Nitame j 

Let me first of all. extend to you a hearty welcome, to 
this Ancient City of ours—the most beautiful spot on the face 
of the Earth, judging by the important resolutions appearing 
in the Agenda, no more suitable Town could have been 
selected for this meeting, than this old impregnable fortress 
of the Sinhalese Peofde. It was here in Kandy, under the 
shadow of the Dalada Maligawa that our ancestors discussed 
matters of vital importance during a national calamity. 
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Grave problem s affecting the noble Religion of a noble Race 
will have to be solved co-day. and if we should be successful 
in our attempts this day would go down into the pages of 
History, 

In 43 A.p r Caractacus, King of Britain, clad in leaves was 
marched along the streets of Rome tied to a chariot as a cap¬ 
tive to be seen by an all powerful nation. Seated along with. 
Emperor* Claudius Oesar, watching this tragic scene was the 
Sinhalese Ambassador sent by King Sandarmihunu, What an 
bony of fate 1 Did our plenipotentiary, [ wonder, ever dreamt 
that his descendants would one day be under the sway of the 
progeny of that humble Briton, lliis as what our Great Master 
has characterised, as the wheel of Karma. 

Whilst reflecting on the work you have done for the last 
ten years, I felt that much more could have been achieved if 
there had been closer co-operation and concentrated action. 
However your activities m different directions one cannot but 
admire- On this occasion, 1 cannot help but refer to the 
admirable services rendered to the Congress by the retiring 
President Mr. D. C. Senanayaka and other office bearers, 
during their tenure of office^ 

Our Oreni Teacher, a Royal Prince with a glorious herit¬ 
age before him. when confronted with tyrannical claims of 
the Brahamin, forsook all and fled to the wilderness, there free 
from the restrains of the court, the domination of the priest¬ 
hood and the trammels of society, to evolve in silent medita¬ 
tion a scheme for the emancipation of Man, and by its aid. 
to place man's footsteps in the way of virtue and enlightmenL 
He came back from his self-imposed quest and preached the 
Gospel of the Brotherhood of man, ' He is a Brahmin/* said 
he, who acts like a Brafimsn and no man need despair of 
attaini n g salvation -' * 

Although there was a sort of caste system in the days of 
old* yet that did not prevent anyone* however humble his 
birth may have been, from rising to the highest position in life. 
Veclamaha, the gon of a poor washerwoman, was appointed 
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1 .akscnadhi Pati or the Central issimo of the Sinhalese array 
hy King Gaja Balm. The warriors of Dutugemunu, Parakrama 
Bahu and the two Raja bin has belonged to different com¬ 
munities of the Sinhalese People, hut they all fought like one 
man and mingled each others precious flood in the field of 
battle, so that you and J may Jive. Why then should we look 
down upon the descendants of those brave men, who had 
died as they should, fighting for their country. 

For 342 years* under the sway of Foreigners* our national 
spirit, our national Religion, our customs and manners have 
received a set back- The Sinhalese have adopted Foreign 
names and dresses and embraced Christianity, To-day we 
live as a nation only in name, The greatest obstacle which 
retards our progress, is our aping habit. At what period of 
stS life's history, this cancer attacked the Sinhalese psychology 
none seems to know, but the time has came to remove it 
immediately, else the world will see the death of an ancient 
nation which bad in its own way> contributed something to the 
progress of the Human Race, 

The object of my first resolution to form a Buddhist 
Hierarchy is to save the Sinhalese from this impending catas- 
trophe. When in 1849, Viscount Tornngton suggested to 
relinquish the charge of Buddhist affairs in Ceylon to Buddhist 
them$dves and asked the assent of Queen Victoria to enact 
a law to this effect, Mr. Frederick Rogers made the following 
remark^ in his report to the Rt_ Honourable W, E. Glad-Stone, 
on the whole then, 1 conceive that the Queen s assent should 
be withheld from this ordinance as giving a dangerous 
organisation to the Buddhist Hierarchy. Mr. Frederick Rogers 
was a great Imperialist and Politician- What 1 suggest to-day 
to the credit of the Sinhalese, he foreshadowed then, to the 
discredit of the English. 

1 want you. seriously to consider, the organising capacity 
of alien bodies in this country. Take a lesson from the 
Catholics and the Salvationists, who with a few adherents 
have built Up powerful institutions which incite the adnura.- 
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bans of all. The East India Company had a small beginning 
but ft has acquired an Empire the wealthiest in the world. 

There are four resolutions against my name:—These you 
have no doubt read in the papers. It is usual, I thank, in 
proposing resolutions of this kind to speak at length in support 
of them. But 1 do not very much believe in long speeches. 
The days of oratory and playing to the gallery are over. 
People are beginning to realise that it is not talking but action 
that would save their country from slavery and bondage. 

Once a Greek youth, asked Demosthenes what he con¬ 
sidered to be the chief requisite of oratory. "Action" replied 
the latter, "And what nest'" inquired the young man. 
' "Action" replied Demosthenes. '"And what nest" queried 
the youngster. "Actionreplied the Great Master. When 
he said action Demonsthenes did not mean the theatrical ges¬ 
tures of oratory but action of life. Action of life must be the 
watch-word of the Sinhalese, 

Mighty works of art are in ruins, Water ways, canals and 
tanks, which sustained millions of people have fallen into 
disuse, PiosperOus cities and villages have been converted 
into thirsty deserts and silent jungles, as it were by the ugly 
wand of a wicked genii. Once smiling paddy fields and 
orchards, handsome women H strong men and happy children 
have faded away like ghosts and in their places we see to-day 
mud, miasma, mosquitos and walking funerrals. Seats of 
ancient learning and culture endowed with extensive lands by 
patriotic sons of Lanka have been plundered by foreign capi¬ 
talists, thus reducing the priesthood to privation and beggary. 

The wealth that should maintain the now tottering Buddhist 
Institutions have in a way become the means of alien prose- 
lytism. For centuries we have been sleeping while the deadly 
noose of the propagandist was tightening gradually but surely 
round our neck. I must admit however, that there b a great 
stir amongst u.$ of late in the direction of education, but recent 
events indicate, that it is but the flickering of the spirit before 
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it finally quits the weary frame : just as you may have seen the 
flame shoot up from an expiring candle. 

Now then, what is the solution? Considering the present 
financial situation, a simple but an effective method must be 
adopted, to save the crisis. Whilst pondering over the plight 
of my people one night, the Following lines, which I learnt 
in school when a child, flashed across my mind. 

"Litde drops of water. 

Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean. 

And the pleasant land/' 

II every Buddhist in this country, eats two mouthfuls of 
rice + less than his usual quantity', the problem is solved. Let 
every Buddhist set apart a handful of rice every day for the 
maintenance of his religion. Six handfuls of rice go to make 
a cfiundu. An year's collection would roughly be sixty 
chundus. Taking the price of the lowest grade of rice at six 
cents a chundi* a Buddhist could easily pay Rs. 3/60 a year. 
Bui according to my resolution only a Rupee for year is 
demanded from each Buddhist, which should mean eight cents 
a month—the price of two cigarettes. 

The question will now arise, as lo how this great organisa¬ 
tion could be established and the scheme put into practice. 
In my opinion, it will take nearly two years to bring the institu¬ 
tion into full working order. According lo the books of the 
All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress there are thirty active members 
and forty affiliated bodies. If each member pay* Rs, 10/00 
per month and enrols five per head who could pay that sum, 
and each affiliated Association enlists five member a to pay the 
$ame amount, the working expenses could be met, till such 
rime that this great united and powerful hierarchy is brought 
into being. Once a person pays a Rupee per year he becomes 
ipso facto a member of hierarchy. 

Details regarding the spade work will be of some Use in 
considering my resolution. On the face of it, I hope you will 
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not run away with the idea that it is not practicable. The 
word bche does not belong to the Sinhalese language- It is 
the lingua franca of goats. As you are aware, in every village 
of the Sinhalese provinces there is at least one Buddhist 
temple. In the first place a census of such temples must be 
taken and the incumbent priest of each of these temples he 
requested in turn to prepare a census of the Buddhists, One 
or two priests of a along with two day&kayas 

should he appointed to collect the subscriptions. Paid officers 
should also be appointed, each to be in charge of three Sub¬ 
divisions of a Korale of a Chief Headman. The whole village 
will thug automatically become a Buddhist Council with the 
chief priest as President. If the chief headman of the district 
is a Buddhist he may be requested to supervise their work. 
In case he happen b to be a non-Buddhist the Congress or the 
people ol the place may appoint a suitable person to attend 
lo that work. Itinerating bodies may be appointed to visit 
the villages and carry on propaganda work and thus stimulate 
the member® of the village council. This will have far-reach¬ 
ing effects. Wc will not only achieve our object, but uncon¬ 
sciously bring about a better understanding and unity among 
the villagers. It must be impressed upon them, that they 
would be reaping the full benefit of that Rupee, for in due 
time, national nrhools will spring up itt every hamlet. Let us 
not depend upon government to do these things for US- Lot 
us do them ourselves. Remember the saying of Our Lord 
**Attahi attano nafho/' 

Now a word about the second chamber and the upper 
house, fhe present members of the Congress who are now 
asked to pay Ra. 10/00 a month till such time that the finan¬ 
cial position of the Association is strengthened by the Rupee 
collection be formed into a second chamber, lliesc members 
in turn will elect from among themselves^ a certain number to 
the Upper House which will also consist of the two iViaha- 
nayakas of Malw&tta and Asginya and two other high priests 
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from the Ramaiine and Amarapura Nikayas. The function* 
of this house are detailed in resolution No. 3, 

1 have now put in a nut shell the whole scheme, U will 
be asked how on earth could every hamlet and house of a 
Buddhist be visited. My reply is, if during the elections for 
the purpose of sending a man to the Council to work there 
for three years, people could go from door to door begging 
for votes, why cannot you go from village to village for a 
much nobler purpose. 

Once a famous statesman said "A time like this demands 
great hearts, strong minds, true faith and willing hands- Men 
whom the lust of office cannot kill ; men whom the spoils of 
office cannot buy ; men who possess opinions and a will ; men 
who have honour, men who will not lie, 

I repeat and emphasise these words on this solemn occa¬ 
sion and add. We want young men wuh a vision ] young men 
with ideals ; men and women imbibed with the spirit of a 
Dutugemunu and a Vihara Maha Devi : old men with the 
young heart of a Kajasinha ; boys as courageous as Madduma 
Banda ; men who would opt hesitate to lay down their lives 
for a noble cause. After all. death is not the end of this life 
but the door of another. 

In your eleventh year after many a roaming in other parts 
of the country + you have come at last to the stronghold of your 
fathers, who checked the waves of foreign onslaught like the 
giant Neelamaha old, across the Palk Shaft, 

It will be interesting tu note, that it was in hL» eleventh year 
that Gemimu seriously thought of establishing the Doctrine 
of the Sambuddha in Ceylon. It was when he was eleven 
years old that Pamkramababu escaped from the control of 
his uncle and schemed to bring the Sinhala under one canopy. 
Rajasinha l started his military career at the age of eleven. 
So you will see, that the figure eleven is a lucky number with 
the Sinhalese. In your eleventh year, 1 hope, you will achieve 
much, like the noble sons of old and leave a landmark, aa a 
monument for generations yet unborn. 
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This is a country worth dying for. It is not an ordinary 
land hut a region of the Gods, What beautiful mountains 
and hills S What enchanting valleys 1 What stately rivers S 
What a salubrious climate [ What a rich soil ! What safely 
harbours! 

No wonder then* your ancestors shed their precious blood 
for her so recklessly, that a French writer has characterised 
their loyalty to the country as slavish patriotism. 

Now* in the presence of the spirits of those who have 
lived, laboured, loved, fought and suffered and died in this 
dear land of ours* 1 entreat you to go into your respective 
homes, with a determination to work for your country, people 
and religion* loyally; unceasingly and devotedly. 

"Rise up B ye sons of noble sires, 

For the night hath passed away ; 

On rocky spires yon purple fires 
Are heralding the day/' 


BUDDHISM IN EUROPE 

Buddhism in France. 

We publish elsewhere a short report of the "Les Amis 
de Bouddhism/* of Paris. Miss G. Constant Lounabcry find 
her co-workers are to be congratulated upon the success of 
their efforts to organise an association for the purpose of work¬ 
ing in the interest of the cause of Buddhism in France. 'Les 
Amis de Bouddhism" is now a properly constituted society. 
Besides disseminating the teachings of the Buddha by means 
of lectures and the publication of literature* the Society aims 
at bringing about, through the medium of the Buddhist religion, 
a better understanding between the peoples of the West and 
the Hast. This is a very laudable object and is fraught with 
great possibilities for the general welfare of humanity. In 
France the study of Buddhism has* so far, been confined to 
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the elite of intellectual life. Some eminent French scholars 
have gone deep into the philosophy of life found in Buddhism, 
Men like An stole France have showered unstinted praise upon 
the Buddha Dhamma, In one of hi& essays the great French 
author and philosopher says that Buddhism is the most beauti¬ 
ful and the most rational teaching that hfrs ever been presented 
to man kind. But Buddhism in France has never gone beyond 
the portals of academic study. If the '"Les Amis de 
Bouddhism” b to attain its objects it will have to take into 
consideration the fundamental fact that Buddhism is a religion 
for humanity. Metaphysical aspects of the Buddha Dhamma 
are undoUtcdly a great attraction to the speculative instinct of 
the highly intellectual minds. But to those Buddhists who 
have comprehended the meaning of the Four Noble Truths 
dry metaphysics are of very much less importance than the 
simple following of the Noble Eight Fold Path, The essential 
parts of the Buddhist religion are purely a matter of sound 
common sense. If the "Lcs Amis de Bouddhiam concen¬ 
trates upon this very necessary element of the Buddha 
Dhamma it will set an example to all other Buddhist organisa¬ 
tions in Europe. 

Buddhist activity in London. 

The British Maha Bodhi Society is now a well organised 
missionary body. In spite of malicious attempts on the part 
of certain individuals to belittle its work, it is being increasing¬ 
ly recognised as the only effective organisation devoted to the 
spreading of the Buddha Dhamma in Great Britain. in addi¬ 
tion to its regular Sunday evening meetings, which are held 
at the Buddhist Mission House, it is interesting itself in the 
organisation of meetings at different centres of London. The 
first of a series of such meetings was held on the 20th Novem¬ 
ber last* ot Ruskin House. Wellesley Road. &oydon. Mr. M 
Deshumbcrt, a zealous member of the Society, who is a resi¬ 
dent of Croydon, was mainly responsible for the arrangements 
for this meeting. The speaker on this occasion was Mr 
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Francis J. Payne, whose inspiring address on ' Buddha, the 
Lard of Compassion, was appreciated by an audience largely 
composed of those who had not heard before the Dhamma 
being preached. Similar meetings are being arranged to take 
place H one on each Full Moon Day, at various other centres 
of the metropolis. The Committee of the Society has aJ&o 
under consideration a proposal to extend, its missionary activ¬ 
ities beyond the limits of London. 

Society c^ther/ng to meet the hhecjchus. 

Oti Saturday, the 30th November last. Col, E. R. Rost, 
late of the Indian Medical Service, entertained to tea at Kis 
residence. Bedeigh* West Hill, Putney, a select party of 
about one hundred guests. The gathering was called for the 
purpose of meeting the two Bhfkkhus— the Venerable FL 
Nandasara and the Venerable D, Pannasara—of the Buddhist 
Mission in Fngland. The Bhikkhus on arrival were received 
with great enthusiasm and reverence. Col. Rost briefly intro¬ 
duced the Bhikkhus who, he said, had come on a noble mission 
to England—the mission of presenting to the British people 
the Buddha Dhamma in its pristine purity. He exhorted the 
audience to avail themselves of the opportunity of learning 
this beautiful teaching from those two Bhikkhus who were 
qualified to teach. He was followed by the Venerable 
Rhikkhu H. Nandasara who, in an instructive address, gave a 
brief outline of the fundamental principles of the Buddhist 
religion. Mr. Francis J. Payne, Vice-President of the British 
Maha Bodhi Society* and Mr. T, Christmas Humphreys, Presi¬ 
dent of the Buddhist Lodge, were the other speakers. Many 
of the audience were keenly interested in what they heard and 
several expressd their desire to be in touch with the Buddhist 
movement. Cob Rost deserves the thanks of all Buddhists 
for the organisation of this meeting- A devout follower of the 
Buddha* he has an unique record of service to his credit in 
the cause of Buddhism in Europe. The British Maha Bodhi 
Society is to be congratulated upon being able to secure his 
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influential support for its manifold activities connected with 
its main object of establishing the Buddha Sasana in England. 
— -British Buddhist, 


THE BRITISH MARA BOPHf SOCIETY 

(Buddhist Mission in England), 

Dhammanusasakus -— 

The Venerable Bhikkhu P. Vajiranana, the Venerable 
Bhikkhu H, Nandasara, and the Venerable Bhikkhu 
P, Pannasara, 

Patrons 

The Venerable the Anagarika Dharmapala* Mrs. Mary 
E. Foster, 

President :— 

His Serene Highness Prince Varnvaidya, Siamese 
Minister in London. 

Vice-Presidents :— 

Francis J, Payne. Esq., B. L* Broughton. Esq,* M,A, 
(Qaton), and A. H, Perkins, Esq, 

Treasurer and Manager o/ the Buddhist Mission 
Dcv&piiya Walisinha, Esq. 

Generaf Secretary :— 

Dr. E. M. Wijerama. 

The British Maha Bodhi Society" hag for its objects the 
extension of the knowledge of the tenets of Buddhism, the 
establishment of a Vihara in London and the promotion or the 
cause of Buddhism in the West, 

Membership of the Society is open to all who accept its 
objects* but all who are interested in Buddhism are welcome 
at its meetings* which are held every Sunday at 6 o-m.. at its 
headquarters at 41, Gloucester Road* Regents Park. London- 

N.W.L 


'Every temple in this country must he turned into a 
school ' 1 ,—Sir Praphulla Chandra Ray. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS 


i?e/ng a condensed resume of & series of lectures on ifie wfcjed 

deliVere^ by fietib-Ccl. £. H. Host, O.8.E., 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.. IM S. {Retired). 

When dealing with abstract thought we find a difficulty 
in terminology, and the more abstract the thought the greater 
the difficulty m expression by terminology. 

As consciousness is the only means by which we are aware 
of anything at all, it is necessary to obtain as clear as possible 
a general survey of the Universe and the apparent laws gov¬ 
erning it, for it is only by such a survey that we can realise 
the nature of existence. 

Astronomy, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and their 
allied sciences have penetrated so deeply into the mysteries 
of the universe that they have now become one great ontdogi- 
cal science. 

Modem thought on this subject has lately been profoundly 
influenced by Einstein, Eddington and Sir H. Jeans with a host 
of advanced workers, so that what was some years ago looked 
upon as mad revolutionary views regarding the Universe, has 
now come to be generally adopted. All these advances show 
more and more the extreme emptiness of matter and the uni¬ 
versality of identical Law and a basic system of Architectonics. 

Now we roust by to realize the vast nature of the Universe 
in the infinitely great and the infinitely small. 

Matter is now thought to be composed of Electrically 
charged areas, the positive charged area being the Proton, 
and the negatively charged area the electron {you notice that 
I am careful to call them "Areas," because we still do not 
know what they are). 

The whole atom itself occupies a space of one billionth 
of a meter in diameter, so that if you magnified the electron 
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to the size of a tennis ball then the area of the atom would 
represent the whole of the inside of this earth, so that the 
chances of ever these tennis balls colliding would he extremely 
remote. 

So you realise the extreme emptiness of Matter + 

The elements are built up by the number of electrons 
composing them. There is a mathematical basis of archi¬ 
tectonics of the universe and you will find that however vast 
or small the units of the universe studied, that a distinct analogy 
will be seen. 

The study of Astronomy teaches us more than anything 
else the impermanence of existence. 

Gravitational instability accounts for the birth of Four 
generations of astrological bodies in succession. Immense 
periods of time characterise the formation of astronomical 
bodies, running into hundreds of millions of years. 

The sun radiates its mass at the rate of 250 million tons 
a minute ; it will take at least 100 million years to exhaust 
itself r 

Of the many million million systems of astronomical 
bodies, only one in a million can have planets and on only a 
proportion of those can life exist, but even then there will be 
vast numbers of planets on which life could exist. And if we 
look on the whole as built up on definite mathematical prim 
ciples, under definite laws on a definite plan of architecture* 
then we can say with fU&t as much certainty as an answer to 
mathematical equation, that life does exist on other planets 
or worlds besides our own. 

Moreover, it may be that on some other planet it was 
some other element than the carbon dement, that took on 
pleomorphism and built up an infinite number of varieties of 
substances. The forms of life on such a planet would be 
entirely different from our own and as the velocity of such 
a planet might be far greater than our own, Fitzgerald contrac¬ 
tion would even alter their concept of time compared to our 
own, and all the physical laws would be dependent thereon. 
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So that you see we have reason to believe that there is a 
vast range of beings in the Universe and that evolution does 
not stop at Man, it is already complete in the vastness of the 
Universe, 

Thl$ earth has existed for four thousand million years, 
during which time it has gradually cooled down, and for a 
comparatively abort period of this vast period. Me gradually 
developed (one hundred million years). 

ft is possible lo calculate out the whole scale of evolution 
from our knowledge of the spectrum. 

The ether vibrations may be divided into octaves, equi¬ 
valent to the octave of the visible spectrum in length, which 
being placed in the middle, makes the range 71 octaves. The 
71st octave represents the wave length of the vibration of 
consciousness and is the same number as the diameter of the 
electron. 

We have not time to build up our Man out of matter, but 
a rapid survey of biochemistry sees the colloidal constitution 
of protoplasm becoming vastly complicated and extremely 
delicate and the apparatus of control vastly more complex than 
an automatic telephone exchange, wherein there are at least 
one million soldered connections. In living processes contact 
is by minute threads of living matter called axis cylinders ; 
these go in unbroken lengths from start to finish, just like an 
electric wire. The automatic processes that go on in the body 
are regulated by vast systems of cells in the spinal cord 
medulla, basal ganglia and cerebellum, without any necessary 
reference to the cerebrum where consciousness functions. In 
the cerebrum there are at leas* fourteen thousand million cells 
arranged on definite plans and systems of achitectonics T and 
so great has been the advance in the study of this subject 
that we now know the areas where thought functions most. 
A comparative study of this subject on animals shows the 
gradual richness of certain areas as we go up the evolutionary 
scale. 
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Whatever powers exist in the human species the same 
exist to a lesser extent in animals. Nature does not make 
one kind of law for one kind of animal and another for a 
different kind, AH beings have to be graded according to 
their extent of development, just as evolution goes on and 
the body is continually changing by the development of new 
cells and its species is carried on through the minutest repre¬ 
sentation of a cell unit carrying with it all the past influences 
that went to form that being, through aeons of family lives p 
so also at conception does the life stream enter the cell and 
is the cause of the development of the mind qualities, that 
characterise the being as a definite result of a past history of 
events. 

just as the objective form of the species is carried on by 
evolution, so Is the subjective character of the species carried 
on by rebirth. 

One cannot function without the other, it is the duality 
of the two kinds, the subjective and the objective- In both, 
continuity is by Karuma alone. 

Nothing actually passes over in either process, just as 
the potentiality of everything in existence is represented in the 
minutest element of its structure, so the whole character or 
Kamma of a being is represented in the stream of conscious¬ 
ness. And as all living processes come into being, thrive, 
become old and die and yet the species Is carried orv so the 
stream of consciousness is carried on through life to old age 
and death and again to rebirth. 

Without realising the truth of re-incarnation the whole 
fabric of understanding of the nature of the universe and of 
the Mind in particular falls to the ground and leaves nothing 
but chaos. It is more than a belief, it is part of the mathe¬ 
matical system on which all the laws of the universe depend. 
Moreover, it is known by practical method. 

The range of beings can be calculated with their lengths 
of life from a study of the spectrum. Here the vast periods 
of time are in agreement with our knowledge of the extent of 
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the universe in space-time, and the idea of an Aeon has a 
definite astronomical relation. 

Thus we see that the same laws hold good throughout* 
hut that these may themselves be modified by relativity. 

We see that the potentiality of the whole universe is 
represented in the electron. 

We see that the only continuity that exists is between 
cause and effect. 

We see that there is a duality to everything, and even to 
ideas there are two hinds of opposites. 

The awareness of both subject and object are the result 
of an enormous number of coefficients. 

The simplest object presents an innumerable number of 
aspect^. &o that if you knew absolutely this object in itself you 
would know the whole universe. 

We have seen the extreme emptiness of matter and the 
impermanence of everything that exists and how this im¬ 
permanence becomes greater the higher up one goes in the 
structure, till one comes to the brain and to consciousness 
itself. Here the vibration is more than a billion times a second. 
This vibration h called the stream of life or the subconscious 
life stream. 

This vibration system of one single consciousness* is 
divided into seventeen thought moments, each moment being 
again sub-divided into three stages, the nascent, the static and 
the arrested. 

When, say, a visible object after one thought moment has 
passed, enters the avenue of sight (or any other door of the 
mind) and the life continuum vibrating twice, the stream of 
that continuum is interrupted, then* consciousness of the hind 
that apprehends sensation rises and ceases. Immediately after 
this, visual consciousness seeing just that visible object, reci¬ 
pient consciousness receiving it* investigating consciousness 
investigating it p determining consciousness determining it ; after 
that among the 29 modes of Kamaloka apperception, any one 
apperception determined by the conditions evoking it, ap- 
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percieves normally for seven thought momenta, and as im¬ 
mediate consequence of the apperception, two resultant 
thought moments of retention take place, after that comes the 
subsidence again into the life stream. 

Now this process as I have already said takes less than 
one billionth of a second, and is generally repeated at least 
one hundred thousand times for the simplest thought conscious¬ 
ness. 

Just as the eye sees with acute vision only at the macula 
lute a, and has reception of slight impression for the whole 
area of the retina, and with consciousness one sees with acute 
vision the focussed spot, and with less acute vision, the whole 
hekL 

So the brain itself is conscious with the whole brain, and 
at the moment of consciousness, is acutely conscious in a 
certain area of the brain, and not so acutely conscious with 
the whole field of the brain, yet cognisant. 

file rapidity of the process is so great, that for the simplest 
consciousness hundreds of thousands of cO-cfikient$ have 
taken place during the hundred thousand repetitions. 

The usual seventeen thought moments do not always take 
place, the seven moments of apperception may be curtailed 
and as in a vision with the outer portions of the visual held, 
apperceptions are few in number and become inoperative, so 
in some types of beings no apperception may occur and 
therefore there i$ nq following by thi* two moments oF retem 
tion. 

So, the life stream of thought continuum is being conti¬ 
nually influenced by each fresh record that is being made on 
it, and yet nothing actually passes along anywhere, the 
continuity is solely by Kamma. You see that there is no Soul 
Entity, 

It is at the moment of conception of the starting of the 
development of a living being, that the thought continuum 
vibration having found a suitable medium of protoplasm, con- 
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dunes its life-continuum in the new form, and remains quies¬ 
cent during tlie foetal stage cf development. 

At birtli. there arises the painful dawa of consciousness, 
when the windows of the mind are open for the first time and 
all the senses are painful, sight is painful, sound i$ painful, 
etc- And then the thought stream of consciousness is elapsed, 
stimulated and arrested for the first rime in the particular life. 
Then attention is very weak or does not arise. Repetition 
and continual worry by the doors of the mind and also the 
free stimulated character of the thought continuum H brought 
over from the past existences, and represented! as a particular 
kind of vibration in the thought-continuum, gradually causes 
the seven stages of Javana or apperception to develop. 

The progress appears slow, hut when you realise the com¬ 
plexity qF the process B how the l^.t^!X).Q00 1 {K30 celt units of 
activity of the brain require some adjustments of their complex 
communications t you Will readily understand with the extra 
burden of modern methods of teaching, and the overburden¬ 
ing of the word dictionary of the mind with useless items that 
do not lead to edification, that the very delicate organization 
of the mental process is in the vast majority of eases treated 
very unfairly. 

And so the great game of Life goes on. the store of 
mental assets may increase or diminish according: to the mode 
of fife of the being. And at fast there conies the time, when 
the being realises that the turmoil must come to an end soon, 
and if he is wise, he may bedn to think about it, and However 
he does think about it. he always improves himself by doing 
some good to others. 

When death comes, he is indeed fortunate if he is able to 
think only of the good things he has done during hia lifcrime- 
Because it is the last consciousness of a being that is very 
potent in the carrying over from one existence to another, 

Tie last consciousness give a finishing touch to the built 
up character of the thought continuum, and in this capacity 
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is to late in its sarnsara. or found of rebirths. 

What is memory and how does it occur? 

Hie difficulty in realizing 1 the function of memory can f-e 
overcome by understanding that for each simplest cognisance, 
a repetition of at least one hundred thousand times has 
occurred, so that the wave of vibration has become a habit 
and it makes its record. And so the characteristics of a feeing'^ 
thoughts and actions are the result of aeons of experiences, 
the interval between death and rebirth, being no more a break 
in the record than the interval between sleep and wakefulness. 

Take for instance the idea of love in the sense of com¬ 
passion for all living things, the feeling of kindness the desire 
to help others in their struggle against pain and suffering. 
This has as its root the pleasure in subordination of the self 
and differs in each individual according to its past. This 
kindly feeling grows, becomes stronger by each fresh unselfish 
act in thought and deed, overcoming the three fires of Hate r 
Anger and Covetousness and vice-versa. 

We see in some animals this aspect of character clearly 
marked,, where the simple mind of a higher animat is un¬ 
trammelled by the fetters of the communicative function. 

All living things have alternating periods of rest and 
activity; so the mind has its period of rest and activity, 
awake ness and sleep. 

Dream# are abnormal occurrences. In a vast super- 
sensitive organisation of at least [4,(KX) 1 OOO t OOO cells or units 
of activity, it is likely that on occasions there will be rousing# 
in certain area# to partial activity. And whereas in Awake neas 
you are conscious with the whole brain, in dreams you axe 
only conscious in fogged areas, so that the dream becomes 
disjointed* dim. or unre-al. Again in dreams, it is often only 
at the waking state that the dream ordurs, the time in your 
dream may appear to you a# very long, but in reality it is only 
a fraction of a second. 
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ConsciausneK may be divided atco^i^g to the scale of 
beings into Kama! oka, ” “RupalokfiT "Arupaloka 1 * and 
1 ranstendental Consciousness* 

Aa regards type of consciousness it is classified into 
eighty-nine, as to whether it b meritorious or demitorious, 
whether it is accompanied by the conditionings of Karma or 
not, and whether it is inoperative or not. 

The whole classification is shown In the Dhammasangam, 
and will be dealt with in a subsequent article. 

We see that the root of all good becoming is the over¬ 
coming of the three fires of hate, anger, and lust, and in the 
first eight main types of consciousness the four Noble Truths 
are suggested. 

The realization that suffering is an accompaniment of all 
living processes. The realization of the cause of suffering. 
The realization of the overcoming of suffering. The realiza¬ 
tion of the means of overcoming by the Eight-fold Noble Path. 

It is most important that you should realise that it is not 
only absolutely necessary to progress in the advancement 
toward* the higher states of consciousness, but you should 
follow to your utmost and lead the practical life dictated by 
the spirit of these four noble truths. To attempt to advance 
without doing so, is so utterly dangerous to the normal stability 
of the average mind, that it is far better for you not to attempt 
it unless you make up your mind to lead the life that is 
necessary. You will forgive my saying this when I tell you 
that there are hundreds of t-e°pl^ in cm Asylums, who are 
there for no other cause than the ever-action of wrong teaching 
anc practice in this respect. And I must take this opportunity 
in warning you against the increasing tendency in this country 
of holding communion with all sorts of peculiar new doctrines, 
the majority of which do not lead to edification. 

It is safe for astronomers to predict that there will be a 
total eclipse of the sun visible in Cornwall on the llth of 
August, 1999. This prediction is a mathematical calculation 
based on the laws governing the transits of the astromomcal 
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bodies„ and is not likely to bo interfered with by any outside 
influence. But you come down in the evolutionaiy scale, 
until you come to the happenings of everyday life, the likeli- 
rtcs* of interference by outside influenced increases with the 
inverse squares law, so that the likclincss of interference with 
the result of your prediction has become a certainty. So that 
in order to predict accurately any future event, you have to 
know every event of happening in the wodd anil i£$ causal 
relationships. So you see how utterly silly it is, to waste your 
time in trying to foretell the future in matters that do not 
lend to edification of the mind. 

Moreover h prying into the unknown by unorthodox means 
with a mind improperly prepared, is wor*e. 

The encouragement of so'catted Mediums and the 
apparent holding of communion with Spirits, neither leads to 
edification or happiness. In the vast majority of cases it is 
actually harmful to the mind and leads to untold misery, 

I give you this warning before going cm to the study or 
higher forms of consciousness. 

The practical methods of meditation are described in 
detail in the books and commentaries of the Athiddhamma 
Pitaka, the Psychological portion of the Buddhist Scriptures 
which were written about 400 EJ.C. These ancient Pali 
Manuscripts have now to some extent been translated into 
English through the labours of the gieat Pali scholars and 
commentators. But the literature is so vast, as the actual 
Tripitakas themselves contain 84 h 00Q stanzas of text, and the 
commentaries on them are still more extensive. Now it has 
been seen how in fruition Kamma, the doors of the mind 
act as fetters for the operation of Kamma for f*ood or bad, 
and that for the attainment of the Higher forms of Conscious¬ 
ness, Concentration is necessary. 

Concentration requires a pure soiE, diligence in practice, 
energy and ability to cut off the fetters> activating the thought 
stream through the doors of the mind. If, during the seventeen 
thought moments one tan concentrate the seven apperceptions 
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on the object of thought, repeating millions of times, the whole 
energy of the mmd is on that object of thought and no other 
thought arisei. 

I he practical methods of Meditation are described in 
detail in the boohs referred to, particularly in Buddha ghosas 
great work called the ^Visuddhimagga/' or "Path of Purity/ 
There are forty methods of Meditation. 

It would take too long to describe the practical details of 
these methods, but the first stages of progress are called 
progress towards the jhanas which are five stages of pro¬ 
gression. by the practice of which the higher consciousness 
by which further progress along the Paths is rendered possible. 

By the attainment of Jhana-eonsdou^ certain higher func¬ 
tions connected with insight or wisdom, become manifest. 

Further, it is possible to attain to the Amp a-Jh ana con¬ 
sciousness in its four stages and to the Four Paths of Tran¬ 
scendental consciousness where Tan ha, the cause of rebirth, 
is entirely rooted out, the complete putting away of luat for 
the material, and for the immaterial existence, conceit, dis¬ 
traction and ignorance no longer exist. Nibbana becomes 
manifest in its beautiful Peace, and a glorious ecstaey of 
Reality revealed freeing consciousness from the three signs, 
impermanence, sorrow and delusion. 

This is the final attainment of consciousness. 

Consciousness can only be better understood by the 
practice of concentration in a virtuous soil. No terms can 
describe what one gets by wisdom, but one spark of wisdom 
is worth generations of learning, and it elevates the mind 
throughout the whole life of the being. 

Now the occurrence of this spark of wisdom is dependent 
on meritorious consciousness, or Jhana consciousness in the 
preceding life, and it may occur at any moment in this life. 
Practical historical examples of this are many, To quote 
Newton and the apple. So that it is possible to concentrate 
into Jharm-consciousness with the greatest ease in some beings, 
whereas in others the progress is long and painful. 
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However much you pertain to meritorious cotisciousne&s 
through the leading of virtuous lives, and however much you 
practice meditation in this life,, do not be disappointed if you 
do not derive direct benefit of an obvious nature in this life : 
it will most certainly affect you in the next. 

And remember this, that whenever you elevate your own 
consciousness, you elevate that of your fellow man. 

F inally, | will quote from the Atthasalini the commentary 
of Buddhaghowa : 

'Again, absence of Greed is the cause of Good Health, 
for the ungreedy man does not resort to what is attractive but 
unsuitable, hence his good health. 

"Absence of Hate is the cause of youthfulne38 h for the 
man of no hate, not being burnt by the fire of Kate, which 
brings wrinkles and grey hairs, remains young for a Icm* time, 
"Absence of Delusion b the cause of long life, for the 
undeluded man knows what is advantageous and not advanta* 
geous fc and avoiding what b not advantageous and practising 
what is advantageous lives a long time/’ 

MAY THESE THREE QUALITIES BE YOURS 
FOR MANY YEARS, 


BRITISH MAHA RODHI SOCIETY AND ITS WORK 

PRACTICAL HELP FROM AN ENGLISHMAN- 

LL CoL Dr E- R . Rost, l.MS. (Rtd.) of London has 

sent the following letter to the Ven. Anagankp Dhortnapala. 
In fairness to fhe S. M. B . 3, '‘The Buddhist Annual" 
should reproduce thh letter in their nex issue .— Ed T 

Most Reiv'd, axd Respected Sir, 

I have been meaning to write to you for a long time, 
but waited till 1 had obtained a fair knowledge of the working 
of the Buddhist Mission here, whom I have been trying my 
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utmost to help T a.s well as the Buddhist Lodge, before witting 
to you, 

! am of opinion that a certain prominent member of the 
latter body has entirely misrepresented the good work that 
the British Mesha-Rodhi Society is doing, in the "Buddhist 
Annual of Ceylon" and else where and 1 wrote to him and 
told him my opinion T and J do not think that he will do such 
a thing again. 

The Yen. Bikkhus have been doing most wonderful work* 
the mere fact that they both can deliver in the English language 
perfectly sweet teachings of the Dhamma, in that gentle and 
persuasive manner that only a Bhikkhu can do. And I am 
already getting inquiries from various clubs and private gather¬ 
ings for sermons from them. Mr. Walismha, is mo&l popular 
and energetic, very tactful and doing very good work. 
My old friends Mr. Payne and Mr, Broughton are wonderfully 
active and good, 1 see distinct signs of a great improvement 
in the attendance at the lectures, but the Students Buddhist 
Union wants stirring up, I gave a lecture for them last Sunday, 
and there were not half a doten students there, all the other 
people had come specially to hear my lecture on Anatta'b 
It is very important that Students should take more interest in 
their own religion while they are over here, as an example* 
and at their dinner on the 14th of this month 1 am going to 
tell them straight from my heart what l think they should do. 

We are very much concerned about your health and hope 
that you will have bettor health soon and see the results of your 
wonderful work here. Unfortunately 1 have developed 
ananeurism of the heart and am unable to do very much now* 
But the rent of my life however short will be entirely devoted 
to carrying out the last words of the Greatest of the Aryae, 
and in this respect l will always be grateful for any advice 
you can give me as occasion should arise, 

1 have written a work called “Nature of consciousness* 9 
which is at present in the press and which I hope you will 
receive a copy of early next year. The object of this work 
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ia to connect up the most recent advances of science with 
Abhidhamma teaching, thus bringing Conciousness within the 
range of scientific thought, and as dependent on Buddhist 
Law, By this means, J hope to get Doctors. Mathematicians, 
Scientists, and philosophical thinker to see the truth. When 
this booh comes out l shall take the liberty in asking you for 
your help in getting it reviewed in the Calcutta and Ceylon 
and New York and other branches of the Societyjournals. 

I have had to pay £150 lo get il published as it has many 
tables, and diagrams, and any money that is received jrom d 
will go fo fhe Local Branch of the Society* 3 work os my Dana. 

With Highest Respect, 

Yours in the Qhamma* 

(3d,) E. R. Rost. 


GLEANINGS 

Prince Gunavarman, the painter Missionary from Kashmir, 

Simultaneously with Kumarajiva and Buddha-bhadra 
appears the noble figure of the Prince-monk Gunavarman who 
refused his throne of Kashmir, prompted by his zeal for the 
mission work. He visited Ceylon in 400 A.D, and then crossed 
over to Lhe island of java where he found the first Buddhist 
monastery converting the King and the Queen-mother. Then 
he appeared ill Canton (424 A.D,) and in Nanking, propagating 
his faith as much by his wonderful religious paintings as by 
his learned translations . He founded two viharas in Nanking, 
introduced the strict VEnaya system of ordination after the 
Indian School, and organised the first congregation for Chinese 
nuns, (Greater India Society Bulletin No, t). 

In 423 A.D. Buddhism was preached in Java by the 
famous Gunavarman. He was a Kshalriya prince belonging 
to the royal family of Kashmir, When only 14 he convinced 
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his mother that hunting wild animals whs improper. When 
he waa 30 years of age the king of Kashmir died without issue 
and the ministers, knowing him to be the ablest member of 
the royal family, begged him to come out of his secluded 
religious life and accept the -Krone r To avoid their importu¬ 
nities Gunavarman left Kashmir. He reached Ceylon and was 
acknowledged there as one who had attained the highest 
stage of spiritual life. Then he went to Java. The night 
before his arrival the mother of the king of Java dreamt that 
holy man, mounted on a Hying cloud was coming to her 
country, When Cunavarman arrived the next morning the 
king's mother was converted by him to Buddhism. At her 
bidding, her son* the king of Java, also accepted the tenets 
of Buddhism. Shortly afterwards the kingdom was invaded 
by the army of a neighbouring prince, Cunavarman, on being 
asked by the king whether he should resist the enemy by force 
of arms* replied that it was the king's duty to defend his realm 
but at the same time he should not harbour in his mind any 
cruel thoughts, The enemy tied in disorder without any 
fighting, A monastery was erected by the king in honour to 
Cunavarman who, however, in his ardent desire to progagate 
the true faith left for China soon afterwards in a ship belonging 
to a Hindu merchant of the name of Nandi,—(Greater India 
Society Bulletin No. 3), 

Trubka Kings of Kashmir* 

There were three Trust a (Turkish) Kings in Kashmir, 
Husk a, the founder of Huskapur opposite Baramula, Juska, 
founder of Juskapura, and Kanishka the great Kushan ruler of 
N, Western India and founder of Kanishkapura. Of these 
three, Juska remains to be searched for, Kalhan describes 
them aa faithful patrons of Buddhistic Church, Thia King held 
a Buddhistic Council in Kashmir, Hruen Tsiang on his visit 
to Kashmir still found loco! traditions regarding that ruler still 
alive, K&Ihans chronicle records a Buddhistic teacher Nagarfun 
as living in Kashmir at that time and it is noteworthy that 
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Tibetan records confirm the period of tbis Patriarch of the 
Buddhistic Church, In curious contra*! we find anti-Buddhistic 
coloring in Kalhan* account of Ahhi Manyu f. Buddhist had 
predominating influence in his period resulting in the abandon¬ 
ment of traditional customs and rite§- This enraged the Nagas, 
who speaking mythologically caused excessive snow fall which 
killed the Buddhists, driving the King to lowei 1 hills for six 
months. Finally a pious Brahman with the help of Nilanga, 
Lord of Kashmir Nsgas, restored the traditional cult prescribed 
in the Nil mat Puran and thereby freed the land front excessive 
snowfall and the "plague of the Bhiksus . Volume 1, p. 76 
Rafatarangsni St tens' translation. 

Is IT Ft ACE? 

"We condemn to cruel deaths the animals which we hunt 
lor our sports ; we have called in the aid of the automobile 
and the aeroplane in our pursuit of big game ; we breed count¬ 
less thousands of birds in order that we may have the pleasure 
of shooting them, and, in order that they mav be preserved— 
until we wish to kill them—we destroy as vermin the wild 
creatures of the wood* and hedges, interfering with the balance 
of nature and aNow insert and other pest* to multiply. 

‘We kill wild animals as aneeimens for our Museums : 
capture them for our Zoological Gardens, Menageries and 
Circuses : teach them to perform senseless and useless tricks 
for t>nr amusement ; confine them for life in small cramped 
ca^cs. in which daded and terrified, they are jolted over rough 
roads and railways from town to town, or transferred over 
seas, and from which they only emerge for their prformance 
or then buriaL 

1 Tor our food, hundreds of millions of animals are 
slaughtered annually, often by methods unforgivably cruel, the 
festivals of our Religion, especially, being celebrated by 
carnivals of massacre. 

‘ For our ftirs T which fashion suggests, and vanity decides 
that we shall wear, millions more suffer hours or days of 

5 
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torture in the trap H or are killed by methods of indescribable 
barbarity, 

"In our search for health, in our quest of remedies for 
the diseases induced by our own follies, or by our ignorance 
of the art of living, in our pursuits of physiological knowledge, 
in our methods of preparing and testing drugs and serums, 
and in our experimental development of new horrors for new 
use in war, we maim, torture* and kilt hundreds of thousands 
more,—Commander Coiher p R . /V + 


MY TRIP TO ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 

Bv Bhikkhu Shinkaku 

The readers of the Dobo have asked me to write a ^hort 
account of my trip to Europe, Canada and the U, S. It gives 
me srreat pleasure to accede to their request and in particular 
to tell of the happy Buddhist contacts made in many places. 

First of all, however, my thnnks are due to the f Ifintsa 
Hongwanji Mission of Hawai for making it possible for me to 
visit my family and the land of my birth* I sure that no one 
is so able to appreciate my feelings when l stood before my 
father, mother and sisters after en absence of twenty five years* 
as those of Oriental birth and ancestry with whom reverence for 
parents b traditional, 

I left Honolulu on July the 12th on the Australian boat 
Makura. The journey North was pleasant and 1 made a few 
friends one of whom, the purser, became verv interested in 
Buddhism. He told me that his father in New Zealand was a 
student of religion and was greatly taken with the Teaching of 
the Buddha. [ was able be request to talk to the purser and 
one or two others for an hour every evenme during the vovage. 

I arrived in Vancouver on Friday afternoon the 19th at 
4 p.m. and boarded the Trans-Canada Limited for Montreal* 
a five day journey arriving In Montreal on Wednesday the 24th 
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and sailed from Montreal on the 26th arriving in England on 
August 2nd, * 

To gauge with any degree of accuracy the strength and 
vitality of the Buddha-drought in England to day, one should 
not be content merely to examine the various organisations 
labeled Buddhist, but also to mix with many and varied kinds 
of people, attend sermons of Christian Clergymen and generally 
enter into the thought of the ordinary man in the street. 

To some extent, in accord with the small time at my 
disposal, I have tried to do this and have been startled in many 
instances to find, in quarters where one would least expect it, 
expressions which implied Buddhistic thinking. 1 have listened 
to Christian Clergymen whose sermons, for the most part, might 
have been composed by Buddhist priests, men who talked of 
the "Way”. On one occasion a preacher spoke of the 'Middle 
Way” and he went on to show that one cannot be carried along 
that Way by some one else, but that each must travel on his 
own tickets 

1 have listened to men who have explained to me a philo¬ 
sophy of life Lhey had worked out for themselves, men who 
had scarcely heard the Buddha's name and yet the plan they 
had worked out for their guidance differed in very few points 
from the teaching known to the world as Buddhism. 

Slowly, but very surely — all true growth is slow—the power 
of the Dhamma i& penetrating the hearts of the Western world 
and many men and women would be surprised to know that 
it was the Buddha-thought they had evolved from within them¬ 
selves, yet many have done so and shewn thereby that they 
have learned to distinguish between self and truth. 

Regarding the Buddhist Organisations in England, 1 came 
in touch with sbc. 1 visited several times and spoke once at 
the British Maha Bodhi Society in the North West of London. 
Here ] had the pleasure of meeting the Vtnerables P* 
Vajiranan* H. Nandasara, Pannasara, Bhikkhus from 

Ceylon ; Mr. B. L- Broughton first vice-president Mr T I rancis J. 
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Payne second vice-president, Mr. A. H. Perkins, third vice- 
president, Mr. Dcvapriya Waiisinha, manager, Miss Doris 
Hutton reporter-sec rotary and Sir Hail Singh Gout, Mr- 
Deshurnhert and many others. On September the 1st 1 had the 
honour to be ihe society's guest at a social, and the privilege 
of speaking about Buddhism in Hawaii to a most appreciative 
audience, ft will be long before I forget their beautiful shrine 
room, garden and magnificent hospitality. 

Later in the same month I was invited by Mr. and 
Mrs. Christmas Humphreys to meet and address the members 
of the Buddhist Lodge in the South West of London, Here 
also 1 met with the greatest kindness and was listened to with 
interest. In addition to my hosts. I had the privilege of 
meeting Mr. Arthu* C. March. Editor of Buddhism in England, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Brinkley and many others belonging to this 
earnest group of Buddhists. 

Another group in London that extended me a cordial 
invitation was the Students" Buddhist Associatiem headed by 
Mr, Walbinha. AH of lhe£e groups sent their greetings to the 
Buddhists of Hawaii, 

During August, 1 made a special trip to Cheshire to visit 
Miss Beraldme S_ Lyster the lady who has written hymns for 
our Vade Mccum and so many poems to arouse people to 
their responsibilities towards animals, She has a beautiful 
shrine room in her house and I was able to hold a serwice 
and an initiation there. Miss Lyster is the president of the 
Hongwanji Buddhist Lodge of Cheshire and will doubtless do 
a good work Li the future. 

In Paris, 1 was told the principal Buddhist people would 
he away on tour so was unable to meet the French group. 
1 hear however on excellent authority that the French Buddhists 
are now concentrating on the erection of a temple in Paris. 
The President of the committee in charge of the building b no 
less a person than M + Georges Cletncnceaux (now dead) lately 
premier of France. It is interesting to note that M. Clemeneeau 
has written a book on Buddhism to be published after his 
death. 
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Other societies which I did not visit are the Bristol Society 
led by Commander Hardy R. N. and the Edinburgh Society 

in Scotland, 

Leaving England at the end of September, l landed m 
Quebec, Canada, and from there went down to New York at 
the special invitation of Mr. George Varey and a number of 
people interested in Buddhism, who desired to organise them- 
selves into ei group in EihEiliatiDn with the Hongwatiji Buddhist 
Temple, Here 1 met very ninny charming people and in 
Mr. George Vaxey s shrine room ?avc four lectures* held one 
meditation and conducted initiations. The first evening 1 spoke 
on Buddhism generally, the second night “The Four Noble 
Truths", the third night, 'The Eight-fold Path" and the fourth 
night" Buddhism the religion for America . Each evening 
at the end of the ceremony and address. Mr. Varey * group 
served refreshments, and many questions were asked and 
much interesting discussion followed. On the last night a 
definite organisation was formed officers wore elected and a 
vote of thanks was extended to the Right Reverend Yemyo 
I mamma president of the Honpa Hongwanji Mission of Hawaii 
for his kindness in supplying the group with literature and 
authorising me to stay off in New ^ ork City. Since my return 
to Hawaii l have received from Mr. Varey the president of the 
Hongwanji Buddhist Lodge of New York Qty veiy encouraging 
reports. Many people have attended lectures and many kindly 
disposed Buddhists. Dr. Dwight Goddard. Mr. Panchanan 
Mitra and the Reverend K, Sasaki and Mr. Chung Park Lum 

have givep lectures- 

With the Hongwanji Mission as a back ground, t^ c 
dependent organisation in New York should do well. It has a 
big responsibility, and the result of its efforts may one day be 
nation-wide. 

After leaving New York City, I returned to Canada and 
visited Toronto at the invitation of Mr, Miller and lectured 
to a student group on the Teaching of the Buddha. From 
Toronto my objective was Vancouver and after spending a few 
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hours in Banff Alberta, 1 arrived in Vancouver on the 12th ol 
October, Here t after being entertained by a member of 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce to lunch at the Hotel 
Vancouver, 1 visited the Canada Buddhist Mission, spoke to 
several groups of Japanese Buddhists, and sailed on the |6th 
arriving in Honolulu the 23rd of October after a veiy enjoyable 
trip, 

[ found m the United States as in England, that the thought 
of the Buddhist people in those countries was more in keeping 
with a non-sectarian form of Buddhism, The English speaking 
Westerner docs not want to be mixed up with school or sect 
labels. It is perhaps true that the i deals of the Northern school 
is a very influential factor in making Buddhism popular, but 
* mean between the atheism of the Southern school and the 
extravagancies of the Northern school would seem to be the 
Middle Way for the West. The general opinion of those with 
whom 1 came in contact was that Buddhism was essentially a 
Man ?i RELIGION and it is significant that so many of the Western 
adherents are of Student age, it seems to make an especial 
appeal to youth- Its teaching of compass ton, its emphasis on 
Mental love for all forms of life because of the oneness of life, 
fts common sense and its broad tolerance will doubtless 
gradually bring about Right Thought and Right Action, and 
it is my opinion that the influence of the Dharnma will be felt 
more and more as the English-speaking West reacts to it. — 

“Dobo" 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 

THE WORLD S BUDDHISTS ASSOCIATION, CHINA, 
Dear Sir. 

For the enlightenment of this wicked world and the 
salvation of its people, the establishment of the World's 
Buddhists Association, as promoted by His Eminence Tai Hsu, 
has been appreciated by many organizations and Buddhists 
an the different parts of the world* of which you are one. 
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The Association had its preparatory commencement last 
y^Ar h upon receipt of instructions from His Eminence. A great 
many famous Buddhists have signed their names as the 
promoters. 

In. order to train a number of men for the special work 
of Buddhism and for the development of the world < a class 
has been opened since summer last at Wuchang, 

When Ills Eminence Tai Hsu, came to Hankow last 
month, we had a conference over the regulations of this 
Association, which are be mg printed. 

We shall be pleased to know your work in this connection 
and any suggestions that you can give us t will be highly 
appreciated. 

With Best Regards and Good Wishes, 

Yours very truly. 

The Preparatory Department of 

THE WORLD S BUDDHISTS ASSOCIATION. 

Monk Fafqnc, 

Secretary, 


WORLD CONFERENCE FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
THROUGH RELIGION 

(formerly Universal Religious Peace Conference) 

4| Parliament St. B London. 
12th December, 1929. 

Dear Sir. 

Earlier this year you were good enough to refer to the 
book-reoortp entitled The World g Religions Against W^t \ 
of the Preliminary Conference of 191 member* held in Geneva 
m September 1928 to prepare for a World Religious Peace 
Conference. 

I have now pleasure in enclosing a pamphlet of the 
proceedings of the meeting of 62 members of the Executive 
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Committee held in the City Hall at Frankfort on Maine from 
August I ^h-22nd last. Among those present were: 

Rev, T, Rhondda Williams, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, C.B.E., 
Dr. J. H, HcrtK. the Chief Rabbi of the British Empire, Senator 
Rubinstein (Poland), Rabbi Stephen Wise (U. S. A.), Bishop 
Warren L. Rogers (U. S. A,), Professor Rudolf Otto (Marburg). 
Dr, F, Siegtnund-Schultze (Berlin), Mr, L Mettananda (Ceylon), 
Prof. Tomomatsu (Ja^an), Father j, Haa*: (U. S. A,). D». William 
P. Merrill (U. S, A,), Prof. R, M, Joshi (Bombay), and Dr. A. 
You ness (Persia). 

A typed summary of the main decisions at Frankfort, 
showing the latest progress made, is also enclosed and any 
notice you ea.e to give to the plans will be deeply appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, 

Henry A. Atkinson, 

General Secre fortp 


Wor(.d Conference for Internationa!. Peace through Rei igion 

(Forme rh# Universal Relifious Peace Con/erence.) 

The Exectttfve Committee of this organi ration met in 
Frankfort, Germany. August 19-23. with sixty-two members 
present. 

The Chairman of the meeting was Dr. Shailer Mathews, 
Dean of the Deportment of Relid on. University of Chicago, 

There were present outstanding men and women from 
among the Roman Catholics. Protestants, Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, the Jews, Confucians, Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists. 
Pahais, and Shintos. Dr. Tomomateu was present as the re¬ 
presentative of the Japanese Committee, which embraces all 
the religions of japan- with Dr Joshi as the representative of 
the All-India Committee in which every religion and cult m 
India has a place. 

The Conference in Frankfort clarified the purpose and com¬ 
pleted the organization begun at Geneva last year. 
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The most important decision taken was the establishment of 
four International Commissions as follows :— 

Commission No, I r —What are the influence in the World 
that make for war* 

CoMMtSSJON No. 2.—The spiritual resources of mankind 
with which these influences can be 
met 

Commission No. 3.—Survey of the efforts made by 
adherents of the different religious to 
further inter-racial and international 
understanding and peace. 

Commission No* 4.— To suggest methods by which these 
resources may be set in motion, co¬ 
ordinated and directed to bear upon 
the causes of war. 

The members of these Commissions were selected very 
carefully and their acceptance for service is now being sought. 
There were elected St* Presidents and eleven Vice-Presidents. 

It was agreed that the Conference should be held in 1931, 
and that the place, together with the exact date, should be left 
to the Business Committee which was elected at this Conference 
and to which was committed the responsibility of carrying out 
the details in preparation for the Conference. The Lonference 
will probably be held somewhere in the East or the Near East. 
Announcement of the exact place and date will be made in the 
near future. 

All of those present agreed that this Conference marked a 
definite advance and indicated not only the fact that there is a 
real need for such a Conference, but that it can be held, and 
that by basing its discussions upon careful scientific and world¬ 
wide studies it can be made to contribute very much to a better 
understanding among the nations. 

The change in the name from Universal Religious Peace 
Conference to the title at the head of this report was un¬ 
animously agreed upon. It is earnestly believed that with this 

* 
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nerf name the aims ajid l he ideals of the Conference will be 
cleared of all confusion and easily understood. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROPAGATION OF BUDDHISM 

IN JAVA 

To Mr Indian Brethren s 

ft h beeaus I see so little of you in our Meetings and 
because I come so very rarely in touch with you personally 
that I want to bring to your attention through letters, some 
things which J think wilf be of great interest both to you 
personally and to our Association. 

When fir&t we started our Association for the Propagation 
of Buddhism in Java* 1 was very glad to see so many Indians 
in our midst who were eager to foin us in the study of the 
doctrine of the Exalted One, For India is the country which 
He cho^e to be bom in and it is there that He lived and 
preached, Hfe own feet walked your street long years ago. 
Your rivers and mountains heard His gentle voice, and your 
Forests gave Him shelter from the scorching rays of the tropica] 
sun. He Has drunk the water of the Ganga and lived in the 
Dear Park in the neighbourhood of Benares, your holy city* 
Your ancestors have listened to His teachings and enjoyed His 
preaching of the Noble Eightfold Path. How many of your 
forefathers paid homage to Him and walked the way pointed 
out by Him, 

The Buddha passed into Pari-Nirvana, but Hie teachings 
remain here with us F and His name is blessed by lakhs and 
lakhs of men and women—both Oriental and Occidental, 

It is for the propagation of His teachings that we started 
our Association here H and I have no doubt that you Indians 
took advantage of this chance to pay homage to one of the 
Greatest of your countrymen. India has had her warriors and 
kings. Mother India has brought forth many sons and 
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daughters, But in the Prince of the Sakyas, in the King of 
Truth. ahe has given a greater gift to the world, than a warlord. 

That is why I expect my Indian friends to be most enthu* 
siastic for our Association which has been started. 

In Western countries temples have teen built in honour 
of the Great Indian Teacher, Thousands of Europeans utter 
Hh Name and bless the day on which they first heard about 
the Foundation by Him of the Kingdom of Righteousness. 

Should then the descendants of those who have followed 
Him who founded this Kingdom, of those who have listened 
to His 1 eachings, be indifferent and not answer when FI is 
call comes to them by the mouth of some of His Occidental 
followers, unworthy as they may he? 

My friends, in the name of India, in the name of your 
Saints and Teachers, and in the name of one of India’s most 
brilliant sons, I come to you asking for your help in spreading 
the Dhaxma taught by Him. 

The whole world longs for freedom fiom suffering and 
for Peace. The Law of the Buddha gives a better way to 
Eternal Peace than all other human laws and Peace Con¬ 
ferences, Help us to give to the world the greatest gift man 
ever can give to mankind. And remember that— 

THE GIFT OF LAW EXCELS ALL OTHER GIFTS, 

Yours in the Lord a Service h 
W. /osias Van Dienstt, 

Chairman of the Association for the 

Propagation of Buddhism in Java, 

Our next meeting wiU be hold on Friday, the J5th mst, 
at 8 PlM. at Bankaweg 23. Weltevreden, and 1 do earnestly 
hope to see ail of you in that meeting, where we can have 
fuller discourses on the matter. 






NOTES AND NEWS 

Two Kind Gifts. 

On behalf of the Maha-Bodhi Society we thank Mrs. C, A. 
Hewavitama for her kind gift of a nice portrait of the 
late Dr. C. A. Hewavitama. U is a faithful re production of 
the likeness of the late Doctor and we appreciate the gift 
very much. It now adorns the picture gallery as he always 
adorned every phase of activity which he undertook. We also 
ih^nk Mr, Rameaitfanlaj BirJa t of the famous Burla family* 
for a donation of R*. 500/- which has been sent to the 
Sarnath Vihara Fund, 

* * * * 

Our Two New Contemporaries. 

We acknowledge with thanks receipt of copies of Brief e 
uber dh Buddhatehre edited by our esteemed friend and 
co-worker Mr. Martin Steinke, of Berlin, and Bvddhi*t!*k 
Budbringer, organ of the Buddhistisk samfund i Danmark. It 
is a very happy sign that European Buddhists are organising 
themselves with journals of their own to express their points 
of view. We wish them success and long life of usefulness. 


The Late Mbs. D, B. Jayatilaka. 

We deeply regret to record the death at Colombo on the 
29th December last of Mrs. Jayatilaka. the wife of 
Hon. Mr. D, B. Jayatilaka, the popular leader of Ceylon. 
Mrs. Jayatilaka was the gifted daughter of the late Pandit 
Batuwantudawe, one of the greatest intellects of the 19th 
century Ceylon. Highly talented and cultured and possessed 
of noble qualities, Mrs. Jayatilaka was a queen among 
women. Endowed with a brave and energetic spirit and a 
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willingness to do good, she wa$ the loading woman in all the 
national movements in Ceylon, She w»g mainly responsible 
lor the success of the Y.M-B.A., the Buddhist Gris' College 
and the Social Service League, She has been a helping hand 
to her learned husband in all his activities whether literary, 
religions or political r Mrs. Jayatilaka was one of the most 
travelled Sinhalese women T and visited India in S926 P and was 
the guest of the Maha Bodki Society ; and it is with mixed 
feeling of delight and sorrow we recall the visit „ She 
represented the ideal in the womanhood of Ceylon, and her 
death is a national loss. Our sincere sympathies go to 
Mr, jayatilaka in the fullest measure. The following telegram 
was despatched to him I— 

“On behalf of the Maha EkdhS S?™iy of India please our 

sincere condolence at ihe death of Mrs. Jiiyalilaka—an irreparable 
]om lo oyt and country"'+ Preaid mi—Jusiice Mukherji. 

Secretory —Sir iwarcihana, 

* * * * 


The Fear. 

In our last issue we published two letters from Mr, Martin 
Steinkc, of Berlin and Mr. A. C, March, of London, The 
former speaks of some vulgar attempts on the part of certain 
individuals to wreck his meetings where regular sermon* 
are delivered ; and the latter tells us that the British 
Broad Casting Company is afraid of allowing Buddhists to 
speak through the radio. We also had the sad news of an 
exhibition of animal passion by an American Bishop. What 
is the underlying cause? It is the fear—a weakness now lurking 
in the minds of the Christiana caused by the steady progress 
of Buddha Dhamma in Europe and America, A comparative 
study of the methods of the Christian propaganda in the 16th 
and 17th centuries assisted by arms, and those of the Buddhist 
workers of this century brings before us one great truth and 
that is that while Christian missionaries had to apply external 
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forces to convert ignorant people* the Buddhist preachers 
appealed to the rational mind- Within a lew years the appeal 
of Buddhism was so successful that various activities—lectures. 
publications and study classes—have been set up by the 
European and American Buddhists themselves. But the cruel 
persecution which the 16th century witnessed could not 
produce such results. And they are now in fear, for the work 
has grown from within. Let us tell our /nenda in /ear that no 
amount of intimidation or threats will destroy the slightest part 
of our activities in foreign lands ; on the contrary the timid 
and vulgar attacks will ever strengthen the Buddhists to work 
in more earnestness and in fortitude coupled with patience- 

* * * * 

We a&e International. 

During the last two months the Head-quarters of the 
Mafia- Bodhi was visited by several distinguished visitors and 
many pilgrims. There were gay Bunmns* emotional Sinhalese, 
devout Tibetans, sturdy Mongolians, lair Sikhimese and 
Nepalese, mystic Chinese, busy Japanese and several 
European and Americans. They were all pleased with the 
Activities of the Society. 

a * * * 


Deri Singh. 

We are Borry to announce the retirement, owing to ill- 
health, of Debi Singh, the most trusted servant of the M. B. S. 
and personal attendant of the Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala. 
He served Us for nearly twenty years during which time his 
good qualities won for him the admiration and love of all 
those who came in contact with him. Many friends miss him 
today. The Anagarika has earmaked Rb. 1,000/- as a present 
to him, and the M. B. 5. pays him a monthly allowance. Let 
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us hope that our Debi Singh will come hack to 115 after recovery. 
We wish him speedy recovery. 

* * * * 


All-India Buddhist Conference. 

The above Conference was held on the 24th December 
and following two days at the Hall of the Maha-Bodhi Society— 
given free of charge. Mr. Hla Fru of Burma as the President 
and Mr. S T C. Mookerji of Calcutta as the Chairman of the 
Reception of Committee delivered important speeches dwelling 
upon the needs of the Buddhist Community. We have not 
received any report of the proceedings. 

* * * 


Bhaflt Stupa Site 

We are in a position to announce definitely that Mr, Sarda 
Prasad of Satna (G. I. P. Ry.) is negotiating with the Nagod 
State Durbar to have the site of the BharuL one of the most 
ancient and important relics of Buddhist India declared a public 
park. We understand that certain r ropo&als have been placed 
before the Durbar and are being favourably considered. A 
preliminary meeting of Mr. Sards Prasad, Dr. Kalidas Nag and 
the Secretary of the Maha-Bodhi Society look place on the 
20th ultimo when a tentative scheme for restoration and 
preservation o! the available relics was considered. When 
these proposals are approved an appeal for funds will be made 
through the press. We hope that the public will support the 
appeal considering the national importance of the Bharut Stupa. 
Intending visitors may apply to Mr. Prasad for particulars. 
We congratulate him for his public spiritedne^e in coming 
forward to restore the historic site. 
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BUDDHIST LIBRARY IN ROERICH MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 
Mretinas nf the Mah* Bodhl Society nf Amalies are held here. 
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Founded by the Ajsiagahika H* Dharuapajj^ 

^mi tp i R ^twr^w^Tv 

[V*TT^ ^ipirt I WTT' ^TI^TTV Wll^ 

ai*i ^*jW ^Wwvfr^' mRue' s’b^Ru i 

**Gq ye, O BJukk^w** ond wonder forth for the ffcnrl of the 
many* for the welfare of the many, in companion for the World, 
for the good, for the ^arn* for the welfare of godn and m?n. 
Proclaim w O Bhikkhut w the Doctrine glorioti*, preach ye a. life 
of holmes*, per fad and pure." — MaHAVAGGA, VlNAYA PTTAKA. 
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SON OF THE KING 

By Nicholas Roerich 

That which human hands would divide, life itself unites. 
At a time when East and West are conventionally counter- 
opposed H life itself moulds the foundations of one wisdom. 
Christianity and Buddhism would seem to be divided by many 
walls and yet the fold-wisdom does not recognize these divi¬ 
sions. With a pure benevolence, nations speak of is&a, the 
Best of Men. Widely varying nations revere the wisdom of 
Moses and in Christian Churches the name of Buddha is pro¬ 
nounced, One is surprised to see on the walls of the oEd 
Catholic Campo Santo in Riga, the beautiful Fresco by Nardo di 
Gone representing the Son of the King, the future Buddha, 
for the first time witnessing the ends of human existence—the 
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corpses encountered on his journey. This is a Roman Catholic 
church. 

In the Greek Orthodox Church in the old descriptions oF 
the “Lives of the Saints/' you have a detailed account of the 
life of losophat, the son of the King of India. You begin lo 
understand that losaph or losaphal, in distorted Arabian, la 
"Boddhisatwa/ 1 wrongly. 

You begin to study this lengthy narrative beyond the evil 
of Christian interpretation, and you begin to perceive the 
fragments From the fundamental narrative of Buddhas life. 

Without yielding to any personal conceptions, let us take 
a few literal passages from the old Chetyi-Minei i 

“In the East there is a very large and broad country, 
called India, where dwell varied peoples and the country out- 
shines in riches and fertility all other countries and its boundaries 
reach up to Persia, This country had once been enlightened 
by St, Thomas, the apostle, but had not totally ceased to 
Worship idols, because many were such inveterate heathens 
that they would not accept the teachings of salvation and con¬ 
tinued to adhere to their alluring develries. In the course of 
time this heresy spread as do weeds, suffocating the good 
seeds, so that the number of heathens had become much 
greater than those of the faithful. 

"Then a King, whose name was Avenir P became ruler in 
this country and he was great and celebrated for bis power 
and possessions. And a son was horn to the King and he 
was called losaph. The child was extremely beautiful and 
this extraordinary beauty was a sign of the great beauty of his 
spirit. The King summoned a great number of Magis and 
astrologiats and inquired of them what future awaited the child, 
when it came of age To this they replied that he would be 
greater than all the preceding kings. But one of the diviners, 
the wisest of them alb and wise not through the stars but 
because of the divine knowledge within him h told the King: 

‘The child will not come of age in this kingdom, but in 
a kingdom far better and infinitely larger." 
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The King built a wonderful palace with a vast number of 
light rooms wherein losaph was to be educated. When the 
child grew up and attained reason, the King ordered mentors 
and servants who were young and of beautiful appearance, to 
attend to all his needs. And he gave strict commands that 
no outsider was ever to be admitted to see the prince. The 
King also commanded that no one was ever to talk to the 
prince of the sorrows of life: nor of death* old age, nor of 
illness and other griefs which might impede his pleasures. 
But everyone was to speak to him only of beautiful and joyful 
things, in order to occupy his mind with enjoyments and 
pleasures and not to permit him time to think of the future. 

Thus the prince, without leaving his beautiful palace, 
attained his youth and catnc to understand Indian and Egyptian 
wisdom ; he grew wise and understanding and his life was 
adorned with worthy principles. Then he began to ponder 
why his father kept him in such solitude and he asked one of 
his mentors about it. The latter, perceiving that the youth 
was perfect in mind and of great kindness, told him what the 
astrologers had prophecised at his birth. 

The King often visited his son whom he loved dearly. 
And once losaph spoke to his father : 

' Greatly do 1 desire to know, my father, of something 
which for ever burdens my mind with grief and sorrow/’ 

The father, feeling a pain at his heart, replied: "Tell 
me, dear child, what is the sorrow that torments you and 1 
shall immediately try to t rans form it into joy/* 

So losaph asked: What are the causes of my imprison¬ 

ment here ; why do you conceal me behind these walls and 
gates, depriving me of the out-doors and making me invisible 

to all/ 1 

And the father replied i ' I do not wish, my child, that 
you should see aught which may evoke sorrow in your heart 
and thus rob you of happiness ; ! wish that you w F ould live 
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here all your life in ceaseless pleasure, surrounded with joy 
and happiness," 

’Then know, father"—responded the youth—' 'that this 
confinement brings neither joy nor pleasure, hut such distress 
and despair that my very food and drink seem embittered, [ 
warn to tee all that there is behind these gates, and therefore* 
if you do not wish me to die of grief, allow me to go wherever 
l wish and let my soul enjoy the sight of that, which up to 
now I have not seen." 

Hearing this, the king became downcast but he decided, 
that should he continue to confine his son. be would cause 
him still greater grief and sorrow, and so he said : "'Let it 
be r my child, according to your desire," 

And he at once ordered the best horses and arranged 
everything in full glory as befits princes. And he no longer 
forbade his son to leave the palace but allowed him to go 
wherever he desired. But he gave orders to all his followers, 
that they should allow nothing sad nor unworth to approach 
the prince, and that they should show him only the very best 
and beautiful—that which would gladden his eye and heart. 
And along the road, he ordered choirs to sing and music to 
be played and all other manner of entertainments to regale 
the prince. 

Often the prince left his palace, riding in full regal 
splendor and glory, and once, through the oversight of his 
servants, he saw two men : one leprous and the other blind. 
Then he asked his companions ; ' + who arc they and why are 
they like thatV And his companions, seeing that it was 
impossible to hide human ailments from him any longer, said: 

"Those are human sufferings, which usually befall people 
because of the frailty of nature and because of the feeble 
construction of our bodies/ 1 

The youth said: "Do such things happen to everyone >" 

And he was told : "Not to everyone* but to those* whose 
health has been destroyed through excess of worldly goods/* 

Then the youth asked : “If this does not happen a s a 
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tu lc to all people, then do those. to whom such mishaps 
he fall . know m advance or do these things occur suddenly 
and unexpectedly }'' 

His companions replied: "Who of ua can know the 

future?" 

The prince ceased his question* tnrt his heart became sad, 
at eight of these happenings and the expression of his face 
changed, A few days later, out once, he encountered Fin ofd 
man, feable, his face full of wrinkles, with bent and frail 
limbs, entirely grey, toothless and almost unable to speak + 
Noticing hint, the youth was overcome with honor and order¬ 
ing him to approach* he asked : "who \ 3 this and why is he 
like that?" 

Tie is already very old, and because his strength is 
leaving him and because his body has become weak, he is 
En the unfortunate condition which you.see,'* 

Again the youth asked t "'What will happen to him next* 
when he will live a great many more years?" 

And they replied i '‘Nothing, but that death will take 

him.'" 

The youth continued asking ; "Will such happen to 
everyone, or does it happen but to some of us?" 

They replied: "If death does not overtake us in otlr 
younger years, then it is Impossible, after many years, not to 
attain that state." 

The youth asked : "At what age do people become like 
hsin. and if death awaits each one of us without exception, 
is there no possibility to escape it and to avoid this misery 

And he was told : "At the age of eighty or one hundred, 
people weaken, become feeble and die. and it cannot be 
otherwise* for death is natural due of man, and its approach 
is inevitable/" 

Seeing and hearing all this, the youth, sighing from the 
bottom of his heart, said s 

"If this is bo. then our life is bitter and full of woe, and 
who can be gay and devoid of sorrow, when he is 
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awaiting death, which is not only inevitable, but also, as you, 
say unexpected/' 

And he returned to his palace very; very sad, continually 
pondering over death and repeating to himse f : 

"Jf all are to die, l also must die, and l even do not 
know when. And after my death, who will remember me 
And after long ages everything will pass into forget fulness. 
Is there no other life after death and b there no other 
world J".™- 

And he became very troubled by all these thoughts. 
However he said nothing to his father* but asked his mentor, 
whether he did not know of someone, who could explain all 
this to him and case his mind for in thought he could find 
no solution. 

His teacher said : ‘"l have told you before, that the wise 

hermits, which lived here and who pondered over all these 
questions, have either been killed by your father or have been 
exiled in his moments of anger. Now I know of no one within 
our boundaries. 

The youth became deeply grieved at this, and his heart 
ached and life became a continuous torture : and thus all the 
sweetness and the beauty of this world became in his eyes 
but refuse and dirt. And God, desiring that each one save 
himself and that reason should reach truth, with His usual 
love and His mercy to mankind, pointed the ri^ht way to the 
youth in the following manner: 

At this time there lived a monk wise, fully perfect in all 
virtues, by the name of Varlaam, a priest by rank. He lived 
in the desert of Sentmdia. Inspired by Divine revelation, 
this wise man learned of the prince's flight, and leaving the 
desert and changing his garments for those of a merchant 
took ship and departed to the Indian Kingdom, Arriving in 
the city, where the prince lived in his palace, he stayed there 
many days acquainting himself with details about the prince 
and his near ones. Thug, finding out that the mentor was 
nearest to the prince, he went to the mentor and said : 
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"Know thou, my sir, that 1 a merchant and that I have 
come from far off lands [ have a precious stone, which has 
no equal anywhere and never had, and which up till now 
I have shown to no one, hut 1 now speak to you about it, 
because t see that you are a clever and able man. Therefore 
take me to the prince and I will give him that stone, which 
h of *uch high price that no one can calculate it* for it exceeds 
all good and expensive thiiif»s. The stone gives sight to the 
blind, hearing of the deaf, speech to the dumb, health to the 
ailing, and can cast out the devil from the obsessed, making 
rational the insane. He who possesses this stone can attain 
all the good he desires. 

The mentor replied; You seem an old man, yet you 
speak empty words and you overflow with self-praise i I have 
aeen many precious stones and pearls and I have possessed 
many myself, but, I have never heard of nor seen a stone 
that possessed such powers. But let me see it and if your 
words are true i will immediately take you to the prince and 
you will be honored and you will receive the remuneration 
your merit.” 

VarlaFim said i "'You are correct in saying that you have 
neither seen, nor heard of such stones, but believe me. I have 
such a stone. I do not wish to praise myself, nor do I lie m 
my old age, but I speak the truth- But as regards your desire 
to see it, listen to what I have to tell you ; my precious stone, 
besides the faculties and miracles mentioned, has also this 
property that it can be seen only by those, who possess 
absolutely healthy eyes and a perfectly chaste body ; if how¬ 
ever someone unclean unexpectedly sees the stone, he at 
once looses his sight and reason. Knowing the art of healing 
1 can tell that your eyes ache and 1 therefore fear to show 
you the stone* lest ! be guilty of your blindness. But of the 
prince 1 have heard that he leads a pure life, that he has 
healthy and clear eyes, and I therefore would show him my 
treasure. So do not he indifferent and deprive your master 
of such an important possession. 
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The nienlor replied : If that be so, then do not show 

me the stone for I have defiled myself by many an unclean 
deed, and as you say I have an unhealthy vision. But 1 
believe you and l will nol be indifferent but will inform my 
master at once. 

And the teacher went into the palace and related to the 
prince all in the order as it happened. And the prince having 
listened to this, felt a great joy m his heart and became up 
lifted in spirit. He ordered the merchant to visit him at once, 

Varlaam entered the room of the prince, and bowing, 
greeted him with a wise and pleasant speech The prince 
ordered him to be seated and as soon as the mentor hod left P 
said to the old man : 

'"Show me the stone of which you spoke to my mentor 
and of which you said such greater and wonder Fill things. 

But Varlaam spoke thus to the prince? "Everything that 
has been told to you about me, prince* is true and right, for 
it would not befit me to speak an untruth to your Highness 
But before I have come to know your thoughts, I cannot open 
to you my great secret, because the Lord has said to me : A 
sower went forth to sow. And when he sowed, some seeds 
fell by the wayside, and the fowls came and devoured them i 
some fell upon stony places, where they had little earth : 
forthwith they sorting up, because they had no deepness of 
earth ; and some fell among thorns ; and the thorns sprung 
up and choked them ; but others fell into good ground and 
brought forth fruit a hundredfold. Thus if 1 will find m your 
heart good and fertile ground, 1 will not be hesitant but will 
sow the divine seed and will open to you the great mystery. 
But if the ground be stony or full of thorns, then better not 
to waste the saving seeds and better not to permit them to 
be devoured by birds and beasts, for it is strictly forbidden 
to throw jewels before them. But ! hope to find in you the 
best soil for accepting the worthy seed and for beholding the 
precious stone and becoming enlightened by the dawn of 
light and yielding forth fruit a hundredfold. For because of 
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you T have gone to many pains and I have sailed a long way. 
in order to show you. whal you have never seen and to teach 
you, what you have never heard, 

losaph said to him in reply: "I am possessed, oh 
venerable sire, by an ardent desire to hear new + worthy words, 
and within my heart there burns a fire + that impels me to 
gain knowledge of important and essential things, but until 
now 1 have not found such a man, who could explain that 
which is in my mind and designate to me the right path r 
But should f find such person never would 2 cast his words, 
to the birds nor beasts, nor would my heart be of stone or 
full of thorns, hut ea:h word 1 would cultivate within my heart. 
And should you yourself know of something, please do not 
hide it from me, but teach me. For when 1 heard that you 
were from a distant [snd, my soul rejoiced and I became full 
of hope to receive from you that which I desired to know t 
this was why 1 asked you to enter immediately and why 1 
received you with joy, as if you were long known to me or 
my peer. 1 ' 

So Varlaam explained the teaching in parables and 
allegories adorning his speech with many beautiful narratives 
and precepts. As wax, the heart of the prince softened and 
the more the old sage told him the more eager the prince 
became to listen to him. Finally the prince began to realise 
that the precious stone was the wonderful Light of the Spirit, 
which opens the eyes of the mind, and he believed without 
the slightest doubt everything which Varlaam taught him. 
And rising from his throne and going up to the old wise man, 
he embraced him and said: 

' 4 Oh, Thou most worthy of all men I This is, I believe, 
the precious stone, which you keep in secret and which you 
do not wish to show to everyone, but only to the worthy whose 
spiritual feelings are sound and healthy, hor as soon as your 
words reached my ears, a sweet Eight entered my heart and 
the heavy cover of grief which so long burdened my #ou| 
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degpersed into naught. So tell me, am I correct in my reason 
and if you know anything further, please teach me V 

And Varlaam continued, telling him of the wise and of 
the evil death, of one resurrection, of an eternal life* of the 
beautiful consequences of good deeds and of the sufferings 
of sinners, And the words of Vadaam moved the prince very 
deeply, so that his eyes became filled with tears and he cried 
for long:. Varlaam also explained the emptiness and incon¬ 
stancy of this world and told him about renunciation and 
about the solitary life of monks in the desert. 

Like jewels Ln a shrine> losaph gathered all these words 
in his heart, and he began to tove- Varlaam so much that he 
wanted to be with him forever and listen to his teaching. He 
asked him about the solitary life, of their food and clothing, 
saying: 

"Tell me, what do you and those with you, wear it! the 
desert, and what is your food and where does it come from ? 

Varlaam replied: "For food we gather the fruit of the 
trees and the roots that grow in the desert. lf T however, a 
believer brings us bread, we accept it as God sent ; our 
clothing is of hair and of the skins of sheep and goats, old 
and full of patches, and is the same in summer and winter. 
The additional clothing that you see on me, has been borrowed 
from a worthy layman* so that none may know that I am a 
monk. Should I have come in my own clothing, they would 
not have permitted me Ln to see you." 

losaph asked Varlaam to show him his own garments and 
when Varlaam took off the merchant's garments, losaph saw 
a terrible sight : the body of the old man was quite dry and 
black from the rays of the sun r the skin hung on his bones. 
Around the loins and legs, down to the knee, he was attired 
in a ragged prickly hair-cloth and the same kind of mantle 
hung on his shoulders, losaph was amazed at such hardship 
and al the great endurance of the aged man and he sighed 
and wept, asking the sage to take him with him into the lonely 
life. 
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Varlaam said : "Do not ask this now, for then the anger 
of your father may fall on us alb Better remain here p growing 
in the knowledge of the great truths, and J will go back alone. 
Laler on* when the Lord so wishes, you wfll come to me* 
for I believe that in this life, as well as in the future life we 
will live together/' 

tosaph replied in tears: ”[f such as the higher will, I 
will remain. You take plenty of gold to bring it to your 
brethren, who are in the desert, for food and clothing. 

'The rich give to the poor/' retorted Varlaam, ' + And 
not the poor to the rich. How is it that you want to give 
us, the rich, when yourself you are poor > Even the least of 
our brethren is incomparably richer than yourself« I hope that 
you also will soon acquire these true riches ; but when you 
will become rich in this way, then you will turn miserly and 
i ncommi snic alive. 

losaph did not understand him, and Varlaam explained his 
words to the effect, that he who renounces all earthly goods, 
acquires heavenly riches and the smallest heavenly gift is 
more valuable than all riches of this world. And he added : 

"Cold is often the cause of sin, and therefore we do not 
keep it. But you wish, that I should bring to my brethren this 
snake, which they have already vanquished/' 

And for a tong time, Varlaam visited the prince daily 
and taught him the wonderful path to the light- 

One day Varlaam told him of his intention to leave, 
losaph could hardly bear the separation from his teacher and 
wept bitterly. As a last token he asked Varlaam to give him 
hb mantle. The old wise man gave losaph the mantle and 
losaph valued it more than his royal purple robes. 

Once losaph* praying long with tears in his eyes, wearied, 
fell asleep on the ground. In his dream he suddenly saw 
himself taken by some strangers through most wonderful lands 
into a large field covered with beautiful and Fragrant flowers. 
Here he saw a large variety of gorgeous trees, with unknown 
and strange fruits, pleasant to look at and inviting one to 
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taste them ; the leaves of the trees were swaying gaily in the 
light breeze and a sub lime aroma filled the air. Under the 
trees there were altare of pure gold, laid with precious stones 
and pearls p shining most brilliantly- He further noticed many 
couches bedecked with covers of untold beauty and lustre. 
In the centre p water was flowing, clear and lovely waters, 
caressing the eye. The strangers led losaph through these 
fields into a city, glowing in most brilliant light, All the walls 
were of pure gold and precious stones* hitherto tmseen and 
the pillars and gates were of pearl—of one piece. But who 
can describe the ful] beauty and glory of that city? A Sight, 
in abundant rays shone from the heigilts, and filled all the 
streets of the city, and winged and brilliant warriors %va!kcd 
in the streets and sang sweet songs, such as the ear oE man 
has never heard. And lo&aph heard a voice : 

+fc Thi& is the resting place of the virtuous [ Here you see 
the happiness of those who in their lifetime have pleased the 
Lord \'' 

The unknown men then intended bring loEaph back, 
but he p captured by the beauty and the glory of the city* said : 

1 j beg of you, please do not deprive me of this inexplic¬ 
able joy and permit me to dw r cll in some corner of this beautiful 
city I” 

"'Now you cannot remain here/—he was told—although 
for your many heroic deeds and aspirations, you shall in time 
enter this place, if only you will apply all your strength. For 
those who strive shall take possession of the kingdom of 
heaven/' 

On the fotirtieth day after the death of King Avenir, 
losaph called together, in memory of his father, all the states¬ 
men, counsellors and commanders of the armies and told them 
his great secret and that he intended to leave this earthly 
kingdom and everything of the world, and wished to go into 
the desert and lead the life of a monk- All became saddened 
and wept because they loved him for his benevolence, 
humility and charity. And every one begged losaph not to 
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leave them. But at night he wrote a decree to the entire 
council and to all the commanders- And leaving this decree 
in his bedroom, he left secretly, departing into the desert. 
In the morning the news of his departure spread and the people 
became deeply depressed and troubled. Many wept. Then 
all the inhabitants of the city decided to go and search for 
him and verily they found him near a dried stream, praying, 
lifting his hands to heaven - The people surrounded him, fell 
on their knees before him and beseached him with tears and 
sobs, to return to his palace. But he ashed them not to cau&e 
him grief and to leave him free, for his decision was final. 
And he walked on into the wilderness. So the people, 
weeping bitterly had to turn home* but a few followed him 
at a distance until sunset, when the darkness set in and 
prevented them from following him furthcr. 

In the desert losaph jed a hard life* for Food was scarce, 
and even the grass was dry and the ground give little fruit. 
But his spiritual achievements were great. And once again, 
in his sleep* he had a dream. The same strangers took him 
and led him again through the beautiful field, and he again 
saw the brilliant city. When they arrived at its gates, they 
were met by Divine Angels, who carried two wreaths of 
imdescribable beauty. 

losaph asked: Whose are these wreaths?” 

"They both are yours,—replied the angels—One for the 
saving of so many souls and the other for departing the earthly 
kingdom and beginning the spiritual life...... 

In such original way the old book "Life of the Saints— 
CKetyi Miner 1 relates the life of the Buddha, Through the 
ancient Slavonic eccledatic language, one perceives clearly 
the original narrative of the Life of the Blessed Buddha. And 
the vision of the prince* before his withdrawal into the desert, 
well corresponds to the enlighlment of the Buddha, 

At the end of the narrative is added a prayer to the Indian 
prince which says : and leaving his kingdom, he reached the 
desert. _ Pray for the saving of out souls/ 1 There is added 
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still another prayer, stating that losaph 'now has, as his home 
the resplendent hilly Jerusalem” and asking that he may "pray 
for all those who have faith in Thee/' Thus the followers 
of Christ pray and approach the Blessed Buddha, 

In November, in all churches,, the name of the saintly 
Indian prince, losaph, is mentioned, and the grey-bearded 
old-believer on the Altai mountain sings the ancient sacred 
verse devoted to the blessed Indian Pritlce. It is deeply 
touching, on the heights of the Altai, to hear the words as 
of the prince addressing himself to the desert: 

"Oh* receive me and accept me h Thou silent desert/ 
"How can J receive Thee, Prince, 

1 have no palaces nor royal chambers to shelter Thee [ J 
“But l need no palaces and royal chambers 1 
Thus on the Altai heights sings the grey-bearded old- 
Believer. And on the mountain near by a little shepherd, 
like ancient Lei or the blessed Krishna, weaving wreaths of 
marigold, ringingly proclaims another version dedicated to the 
same sacred memory ;— 

Oh, my Beloved Master! 

Why hast Thou left me so soon ? 

Thou last left me orphaned I 
Grieving through all my days. 

Oh, thou desert, the beautiful! 

Accept me Ln thy embrace. 

Into thy chosen palace. 

Peaceful and silent. 

I flee, as if from a serpent. 

From earthly fame and splendor. 

From wealth and respondent mensions...^. 

My desert, beloved, accept me f 

[ shall reach thy meadowy 
To rejoice at your wondrous flowers. 

Here to dwell my approaching years 
Until the end of my days. .,.. 




YOUTH AND THE BUDDHA 


A public lecture by Francis } r Payne ai the Essex Halt, 
Strand, London on ihe 9th January last under the auspices 
of the F. M. B. A . London, 

Young men and women, gathered together here this 
evening to form yourselves into a League of Buddhist youth P 
let me read to you the Pabbajja Sutta of the Scriptures The 
Master had left home on his great quest and was still seeking, 
when he came near to the capital of King BimbisSra* 
Messengers came in all haste to toll the king of the wondrous 
stranger who had arrived, and the king hi nisei f went forth 
to meet him. 

"When the warrior heard the news he quickly drove 
Upon his noble chariot to Pandava Hill. He did descend, 
approached on foot, gat down and greeted him + and said : 
‘Thou an both young and tender, a boy in primal youth ; 
thou hast a beauteous hue as of a high-horn warrior, lighting 
up the army, chief among I he company of leaders. Wealth 
will I give thee, use it, and tell me thy descent/ 

The Buddha royally replied, and at last the king gained 
his consent that when wisdom was attained he would first 
come to his kingdom. 

The Buddha always loved the young ; his Teaching is 
fresh, bright, glorious, full of energy : fit and proper for all 
who have the light in their eyes* and will go forth to rid the 
world of sorrow. 

Do you remember what occurred when he started to 
proclaim his message? There was a young man named \ asa, 
used to just the luxuries the Buddha had left behind seven 
years before, Yasa was distressed saw his danger and came 
to the Master, who was walking at dawn in meditation on 
the world. The Buddha was never idle ; calm in mind and 
filled with love for all beings he needed but a short time for 
sleep, and so was ready to listen. Hear his gradoui words-^— 
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S+ Nere La no distress, Y&sa T here is no danger. Come hither, 
nit down and will teach thee the Truth/ 

In a short time Yasa's family was converted four of his 
friends, and fifty more. Their minds became free from 
attachment to the world, and were released from the passions. 

The dear old book tells us that then there were fikty-one 
holy ones in the world, and the Buddha straightway sent them 
forth on that grand and memorable errand: "Go ye now 
and wander, for the gain of the many, for the welfare of the 
many, out of compassion for the world, for the good, the 
gain and welfare of gods and men : Preach the doctrine 
glorious in the beginning the middle and the end. 

And so that mission started thousands of years ago, 
enveloped mil Eastern Asia, and today is strong and true, 
carrying blessing to all who hear its message. 

You remember too the rebuke the master gave to the 
thirty young men racing after a thieving woman "'what think 
you? Which would be the better for you—that you should 
go in search of a woman or (hat you should seek yourselves}*" 
Young Upali came to him. Son a Kuiikanna undertook a 
long and dangerous journey in order to see his face and hear 
his voice. Bhaddtya'a joy was supreme when he realised the 
beauty of the teaching he had taken up- 

There must have been something very winning in the 
Buddha, that he was able so quickly to reach the heart of the 
young, and his power is still ms great. 

When wc are young, character is forming. Our manhood 
and womanhood are being determined by what we do at the 
threshold of life as you all. now. The doctrine of Karma, the 
effect of our deeds, words and thoughts upon our lives is 
most potent in the formation of our character, and how need¬ 
ful it is that we should be early biccustonied to look on life 
with the Buddha eye. Two courses are open to you: you 
may, a$ no many do today, reject all restraint and plunge 
headlong into the stream of pleasure, or you may shape your 
lives according to the precepts of religion. I know how 
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ready we aJl are lo take the former course T and I realise that, 
if we are to follow the latter, the evidence must be very strongs 
To my mind the religion of the Buddha b the only one which 
carries proof upon its face- Some would tell us that God is 
love and therefore we should love our fellow men, but un¬ 
fortunately doubt of the truth of that theory is growing stronger 
everyday. 

Modem youth is energetic, scientific and rational, and its 
rule of life must hold all these qualities : there must not be 
the slightest doubt, it must fulfil all the demands of rigid 
examination. 

The Buddha saw this clearly in his day. Whether there 
be one God or many, whether love be or be not the governing 
power, there is one outstanding fact which cancels all theories, 
the fact of suffering. No one can deny it. and its existence 
gives the Buddha the one absorbing motive for doing good— 
“Live the good life, for the sake oF die destruction of suffer¬ 
ing/ 1 The emptiness of the world’s pleasures. Burns saw it 
when he said :— 

Pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seiie the jower. its bloom is shed 
Or like the snowfall on the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever. 

Tlie exhaustion produced so quickly by the free indulgence 
of desires, and the need for future health and happiness—all 
these things conspire to bend us to follow the Dharma, teach 
it + preach it and live it. 

You young men and women will be convinced and sme. 
Even if you wilfully reject the truth, you will be fully aware ; 
it will be impossible to shelter yourselves behind ignorance 
and the hope of pardon for your misdeeds. Surely that is the 
best of all religions which makes you, even when you are 
wrongfully aware of the wrong, rather than one which might 
persuade you that wrong is right. 

Now if you mind the Buddha's precepts, see what a 
glorious life yours will be. You will be first of all compas- 
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sionate, Not one being that has shape or life will escape 
your love and pity. You will be friendly ; delighted to see 
the smile of welcome from your friends. You will be helpful, 
sympathetic, pure,, truthful, good and strong. You will he an 
honour to your noble creed and a credit to your Master. 

And what will be your influence in social lifeWhen you 
become parents, your little children will run to meet you with 
joy, and your husband or your wife will be glad to see you 
once again. Concord health and happiness will reign in your 
homes and all people will be blessed. 

In the workshop t the office or the market-place you will 
be trusted and respected* for you will be honest, just and true. 

In political life you will provide a restraining force of 
wisdom and benevolence when your country is inclined to be 
Unjust and cruel, and a redoubled energy whenever there is 
any movement towards justice mercy freedom and peace. 
A state is made up of its separate citizens- Multitudes of 
good men and women will form a good country, and what a 
noble land will ours be if we but get a few guided by the 
Buddha law, bold for justice freedom and for mercy. The 
cry of the poor, the sick, the maimed and sorrowful will never 
go unheard. You will love your dogs, vour cats, your sheep, 
your oJtrn, your horses, the beautiful birds and the golden 
winged creatures as Fellow beings, anxious to be safe and 
happy and. like you, acquainted with sorrow, 

\ oti will not be able to take refuge in the plea that 
suffering is God's will or nature's law, or that you can be 
good only by the merits of another, but you will realise that 
these bad things are your deeds, and you must put them right. 
You will feel your responsibility and be strong. 

Every day in England and in Britain we are approaching 
that view. What a previlege is yours to be banded together 
to proclaim the message of the only teacher who has taught 
these things from the beginning* You will show the world 
that you are the disciples of no man teacher, that you try to 
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keep the precepts of that Master who was all wisdom^ Jtil 
pity and a!l charity. 

Do not be discouraged* Hold together,, for union la 
strength, and in that strength you will win the victoify- 


IHE TEMPLE SWEEPER (A STORY) 

By Sagittarius Grex 

Lpon a high and lonely peak of the Himalayas* perched 
dizzily upon the face of the cliff, yet looking steadily up at 
the sky, the temple seemed to meditate in silence and in 
peace. Within, majestic and gilded, watched the Seven 
Mighty f^nes* the Seven Buddhas, who hiive already come or 
who will yet come upon this our earth, to be the spiritual 
directors of the seven great cycles of humanity. 

For centuries unnumbered, pilgrims had come from China, 
from T hibet and from distant India, to seek the inward peace* 
to link themselves to the Supreme Being m meditation and 
m prayer, and to find within this temple a means of raising 
themselves above all earthly things. 

In no wise did they worship the Buddhas, and still less 
did they give worship to the sculptured forms. To the 
Buddhas the pilgrims gave the fullness of their gratitude, For 
they were aware of the beauty of the lives of these Great 
Ones and the worth of Their work ■ to the statues they paid 
respect, for the pilgrims knew that every form brought into 
being with sincerity and piety can act as a means for the 
concentration of thought* and can become impregnated with 
a magnetism so great that it may open a way to those spirituaJ 
forces who come from higher and invisible planes. 

Yet, for many years past, sorrow brooded over die temple. 
In spite of its austere beauty, in spite of the help received 
nightly from the stars, in spite of the high influences which 
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emanated from the forma of the Seven Buddhas, in spite of 
the atmosphere made vibrant by millions of prayers and long 
meditation, the temple could no longer give to the pilgrims 
its aforetime peace. 

The lamas of the lamasery were in great distress. Vainly 
they spent their strength in sacred rites designed to drive away 
the evil influence which had dared to thrust itself into thei? 
temple, In vaih the ancient chants and mantras sounded 
from dawn till dusk. The Abbot had even made appeal to 
known initiates of distant occult fraternities, they, too. had 
proved powerless to chase away the haunting shadow. 

At last, in desperation—For they knew the gravity of des¬ 
troying a holy place—the hums decided to demolish the temple 
and to build another, even lhough every new stone need br 
quarried and carried by themselves, to the end that the future 
temple might never have been touched by the hands of those 
who had not worn the yellow robe of obedience. 

Before adopting this last and extreme resource, it was 
decided that one more final purificatory ntc should be held 
during the full moon of the month of Wcsak (the full moon 
of the sign Taurus, a night of deep meaning to all initiates). 
The lamasery hoped that the High Powers which visit the earth 
that mystic night might come to their aid. and they, certainly, 
could re-establish in the temple the peace of the inwardness.' 

Mow. among the lesser servants of the lamasery was an 
old hills-man who P all his life long, had served the Brothers 
in the simplest and most laborious tasks. He had cut great 
bundles of fagots and carried them on his shoulders up the 
steep and rock paths- even through the terrible Himalayan 
winters—until increasing age had enfeebled hb knees, and he 
could no longer climb the mountain, even at the cost of aching 
lumps and an over-driven heart. 

One day, thus climbing desperately, almost at the last 
pitch of exhaustion, the Abbot himself had overtaken him, and, 
freeing the weakness of the old man. he had taken the bundle 
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of fagots on hi* own back and had carried the thorny burden 
up the steep to the lamasery. 

Arrived at the summit, the hi Usman had thrown himself 
at the feet of the Abbot and had prayed to be allowed to 
continue hig work until the hour of hb death, declaring that 
he would wish to pass to the Life Which [s Between The Lives* 
with the burden of fagots still upon his back. 

"It is forbidden. Brother* \ the Abbot answered. "When 
comes the moment that one can do no more of a certain work, 
it is the sign that there is other work to do. You have served 
the Lord Buddha outside the temple i you shall serve him 
hereafter in the temple itself/ + 

Thus the wood -carrying hillsman became the Temple 
Sweeper, and his devotion deepened. 

The years passed, and the Temple Sweeper had grown 
aged and still mme feeble. The broom, now- seemed to him 
as heavy a burden as the great bundles of fagots which he 
had carried upon his shoulders in the far-away times oF hb 
youth, and the few hundred steps between the lamasery and 
the temple lengthened interminably. 

For the great purificatory rite that was planned For the 
day of the full moon of the month Wesak, to the old Temple 
Sweeper was intrusted the task of sweeping the sacred place 
with such utter carefulness that nowhere should a single grain 
of dust remain. In this toilsome work the aged servitor found 
an immense joy. 

Behind the altar of sculptured teak, upon which rose the 
gilded figure of Gautama Buddha, die sweeper perceived a 
little crevice between the flagstones and the wall, a crack to 
which his broom would not reach. Stretching himself at full 
length, writhing and twisting hb crippled limbs, straining his 
aged back, and vainly trying to extend hi 1 - trembhng arm. the 
Temple Sweeper essayed in vain to pass a dry grass-stem into 
this crack to push out any clogged dust which mi^ht have 
found its way therein- All uselessly : he could not reach ft. 
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The Failure worried him. Even after he had swept the 
temple several limes, so that there should not remain the 
slightest panicle of dust* the memory of this crevice behind 
the altar troubled his sense of duly. Into his old and knotted 
hands had been given the honour of freeing the temple from 
every atom of outward impurity, and surely P surely, there must 
be dust within that crack I He tried again and again, hut his 
enfeebled body would no longer obey his wilh 

In despair* the Temple Sweeper prostrated himself before 
the Buddha, and in naive simplicity—for he knew nothing of 
the higher reaches of thought—he sent out his heart and &oul 
in a vague appeal fot help. The Masters never come to the 
help of a man so long as he can help himself, but when the 
ultimate effort has been accomplished, they are never far away. 

For some moments there was silence. 

The Temple Sweeper remained prostrate, 

Then t from the valley below and from the peaks on every 
side 1 there came a low humming sound. Little by little it 
grew, coming nearer, intensified, and became as a mighty 
breathing. 

The old hiUsmati heard, knew it at once for the great 
southern wind, which comes shrieking up the gorges of the 
Himalayas. 

Tile storm came nearer. Rending the atmosphere m 
twain* the tempest hurled itself in assault upon the mountain, 
but not the slightest breath entered the open temple doors 
or the lance-alit windows. 

The Temple Sweeper waited. 

The blast increased in fury. The walls of the temple, 
built of great blocks of unhewn stone, shook under the 
elemental violence; within, nothing stirred* On the very 
threshold, the power of the hurricane was stayed. 

The clamour deafened. In the temple there was a dread 
silence— not the silence of peace, rather the silence of a terrible 
strife beyond the power of human hearing. 
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Suddenly, and as with a trumpet peal of triumph, the wind 
burst into the open door, pierced the window slits like spears 
of living energy, and whirled within the building with Titanic 
vengjefulness. 

In an instant, in spite of all the old Temple Sweeper's 
work, the temple was filled with choking dust T and, raising 
his head, the hillsman saw that this cloud of dust being 
snatched forth from the crevice in the floor, from that fi&sure 
which he had so painfully tried to reach. 

The fury within the temple was so violent that the Temple 
Sweeper could not rise to hia feet to close the great temple 
door, but his wondering gaze noticed that the light incense 
sticks before the Seven Buddhas did not even tremble - 

Suddenly, an absolute calm, without. 

The tempest sped on, leaving a Formidable vacctim, and 
the suction thus produced drew from the temple the uttermost 
particle of dust, the extremes atom of physical impurity. 

The Temple Sweeper, praying after his fashion, remained 
prostrated. 

And when the lamas came, the Abbot, having learned all. 
said to them : 

"When comes the moment of full moon T this night of 
Weeak, we will chant the hymns of praise and not the prayers 
of purification. In every holy place, the evil forces try un¬ 
ceasingly to find some material thing wherein to lodge impurity, 
and, in the temple, the malign forces clung to some dust in a 
crevice of the floor, since, to evil as to good, size is nothing, 
Faith and full duty open all gates to the Higher Ones. The 
temple is made pure." 

And. that night, at the moment of full moon, the soul of 
the Temple Sweeper, having acquired merit, passed to the 
period of rest in the great life, the Life Which Is Between 
The Lives.—The Seer” 




THE DHARMA-SASTRAS OF BURMA 

A STUDY IN BUDDHIST LAW 

By SUSILCHANDR* CuHA KhaSN'ABIS, M-A. 

The colonisers who went to Burma from the plains of the 
j4iyfivarta. succeeded not only in convincing their foreign 
neighbours in that ancient Land of Gold, of the excellence 
of their religious theories, but also in establishing among them 
the principles of their personal law, enunciated in the well* 
knoWn Dharmaslsfcras of Mann and Yajnnvnlkya- The otho- 
dox Codes of Law in Burma are thirty-six in number and it 
is interesting to note that each of them is called a Dhammathat 

_a term which is undoubtedly a Burmese corruption of the 

Sanskrit Dharmasastra- The Dharmathats aie believed to 
have been revealed by the holy rishis like Manu to King 
Mahathamad. the first ruler of mankind. Manu is known in 
Burma aa the greatest Lawgiver, ever bom on earth and the 
Dhammathat a frequently usher in M ami's name to invest rules 
of Law with authority, c.p. Marmgye Dhammathat on the 
barrenness of women — 

"Barren-nesa is the result of demerit in previous existences, 
Rishi Manu says that a barren wife may be put away. Chit 
of tbc 36 orthodox codes, as many as six arc associated With 
the name of Manu. The names of the codes along with the 
names of their compilers ate given below. 

11} Manussika. It is in Burmese prose and b said to have 
been presented to King Mahathamad by the Rishi Manu. The 
date of its compilation is unknown. 

(2) Manugye. It is in Burmese prose and is said to have 
been compiled by Mahasiri Uttamajeya Thingyan during the 
reign of King Alompra who came to the throne about 1114 B,E. 

(3) Manu - v ann ana. U b in Burmese verae and said to 
have been written by a jurist who assumed tbc title of 
Nlnalankara Maharaja-guru, It was compiled about 1126 B. E. 
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(4) Manuyin* Jt is in Burmese verse and was compiled 
about ! 129 B_ E. 

{5} Maflu-vannani, k b in Pali and should not he con¬ 
fused with the book no. 3, It is said to be an amplification 
of Manu-Dhammathat, compiled by Amatvanrm dhamma 
Kyawdin. Its date is 1134 B. E, 

(6) Manm It is in Pali and was written during the reign 
of the first King of Amarpur who came to the throne about 
I [43 B. E. Maung My at Thi who h as a Bhikkhu, assumed 
the name of Ketuja, is credited with having compiled Lhe work. 

It should not however be supposed that these works are 
eerhatmn translations or e% r en digests of the well-known Mami- 
Samhita. 1 heir names only indicate that Manu was a name 
to conjure with even beyond the borders of India. It is worthy 
of note that one of these codes„ namely, Manugyc DhamrOEi- 
that has been regarded by the Privy Council as of the highest 
authority and can therefore supersede rules, contained in other 
codes, in cases of divergence of view®, (8 L, B. R L L P, C.). 

The Burmese Buddhist Law has its foundation clearly m 
Hindu Law and the influence of Buddhism becomes manifest 
specially in the recognition of equal rights and statue For both 
the sexes. Almost at every step in Burmese l-aw we are 
reminded of the Sanskrit Dharmaaistras. The superior position 
and privileges, alio ted to the eldest-born child in a family on 
the ground that the parents obtain the eldest child at the 
commencement of their wedded life by their earnest prayer 
(Vilas), put us in mind of the position of honour which the 
Hindu Smritikaras conferred on the eldest son by designating 
him as the "son proper" and others as ‘ -sons of lust. 
Polyandry which is believed to be a Mongolian institution 
finds no sanction in Burmese Law, though polygamy is freely 
permitted. Just as in Hindu Law + the lineal descendants up 
to the third degree are allowed to inherit together the ancestral 
property r Similar terminology and arrangement of topics are 
to be found in the Burmese Dhammathats and the Hindu 
4 
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Dliarmn&a^ras alike. Hit classifications of the adopted 3 onj 
into Kittima (Kritrimal apatittha (apaviddha) etc., and of the 
sop* into Orasa, Khettaja, Kittima etc. are taken literally 
from the Hindu Codes of Law. It is to be noted however that 
lapse of time made the Burmese law-givers forget the original 
meanings of these terms, Thus the term Orasa (from Sans, 
auras a) which in the Dhamia-slstras means a naturabborn* 
child has come to mean in Burmese Law the first-bom child. 
Hie term Khettaja (Sans. Kshetraja) has been interpreted 
differently in the different codes. 

It has been observed that Buddhism modified the Hindu 
Law specially by levelling down the social distinctions between 
the sexes. Vinicchaya-Rlsi, one of the principal Dhammathats 
$ayg Everyone who is firmly established in the Buddha s 
teachings is entitled to become his heir and to inherit his two 
heritages—first the temporal, by being bom as a ruler in any 
of the three worlds and secondly the spiritual, by the attain¬ 
ment of the Nibbane." It follow* therefore that any person, 
irrespective of his or her se*. can enjoy absolutely any type 
of temporal property, if he or she is a believer in Buddha - 
All temporal property belongs to Buddha and each of his 
children can enjoy ft in any way he or she likes. If we 
remember this theory, it becomes clear why sons and 
daughters succeed together to the parental property or why 
a woman is given the absolute right of alienation under the 
Burmese Law, The removal of social barrier* between man 
and man ha® been one of the noblest achievement? of Buddhism 
and Buddhist I^w in Burma has only completed the triumph. 
But in spite of the minor differences between the two systems 
of law, there is strong evidence of the one having been 
derived from the other and one running may discover it. The 
system of Burmese I-aw appear* to me like the branch of a 
mighty river, which has received, in its way, fresh supplies— 
of water from its own tributaries* — and of materials From the 
new regions of soil it has penetrated, A comparative study 
of the two systems, however, is not without any benefit. It 
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might reveal the history of the development of Hindu Law 
in its later stages and thus throw light on one of the darkest 
chapters of the history of India's contribution to the science of 
Jurisprudence, 


BUDDHA DAY NUMBER. 

The great success that attended the last years' Wesak 
number has encouraged us to increase the reading matter and 
illustrations this year. As already announced reproductions of 
original paintings specially done for u$ will be published in 
this issue. Some of the writers for its pages are ?— 

India—T* L. Vasvani, Sir Hari Sing Gout. Kt. Pandit 
Sheo Narain, Dr. P. D, Shastri, Mr. S. Haidar, 
Mr. V. Shibayeff and Mr. Shiva Charan La3. 

Burma—Mr. Taw Sin Ko and U Ba Sein. 

Ceylon--Rev L Bhikkhu Narada* Mr, A. D. Jayasundara and 
Miss jayasundara. 

China—World's Buddhist Association. 

Japan — Dr, Takakusu. 

England—Mr, J. F. McKethnie. Mr, C, Humphreys and 
Dr, E, R. Rost 

Germany—Rt. Rev, Martin Steinke. 

Switzerland—Mr. R, Lange. 

America — Professor Nicholas Roerich, Bhikkhu Shinkaku 
(Hawaii) Prof. A. R, Zorn. 


DATE OF ISSUE—BY THE END OF MAY 
BOOK YOUR COPY EARLY 
PRICE RS, 1A INCLUDING POSTAGE 
FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBERS. 





DISCOVERY OF BUDDHA RELICS 


REMAINS OF GREAT STUPA 
IN MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

Mr. H. Hargreaves, officiating Director General of Archeo¬ 
logy. reports Ulc discovery of Mr. A. H. Longhurst, of the 
Archaiologica] Survey, of what appears to be an authentic relic 
of the Buddha, and one which cannot fail to excite interest 
throughout the Buddhist world, 

Since 1927, excavations have been carried out by the 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Southern Circle, at 
Jimikonda (Kag^rjuna's Hill) an ancient Buddhist site 
on the right hank of the Krishna river in the Patnad Taluk of 
the Guntur District of the Madras Presidency resulting in the 
discovery of numerous sculptures of the Am*ravati School and 
important inscriptions in Erahmi characters of the 3rd Century 
A, D. From these records, ’which are engraved principally 
on the shafts of stone pillars belonging to a large ruined stupa, 
we learn not only that this monument was founded by a 
princess named Chaunsiri of the Jkkhaku dynasty* which was 
ruling in the Andhra country in the lower Krishna district 
during the second and third centuries A. D., but also that these 
pilW formed part of a stupa called the "Mahachairya or 
Great Stupa and that this monument had been consecrated by 
the deposit of a relic fdhatu) of the Buddha himself, Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Safltri, Government Epigraphy the exact wording 
(translated into English) of the majority of the inscriptions ie 
sanctified by the sacred "dhatu 1 ' of the Perfectly Enlightened 
One/* 

Mr. Longhlirst in his excavations at this rite has disclosed 
the remains of this Great Stupa which was originally a massive 
brick and plastered cupola resting on a drum or plinth 5 feet 
high and 102 feet in diameter. The whole of the upper portion 
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of the dome has disappeared, but when complete, could not 
have been less than 60 feel in height, ft was surrounded by 
an encircling: brick wall, probably about 5 feel higfn enclosing 
a procession path fpradakshhii-Patha) 13 feet wide, access to 
the sacred space with in being awarded by four gateways M 
feel wide at the four points of the compass. Of the enclosure 
wallg and gateways only the foundations now remain. In 
simplicity of styie. the Groat Stupa seems to have been similar 
m appearance lo some of the Stupas of about the same age 
existing in Ceylon. 1 he top of the drum is provided with a 
terrace 7 feel wide encircling the base of the dome. On each 
of the four sides fating the gateways the terrace projects, 
forming a rectangular platform 5 feet wide and 22 feet long. 

Set up in a raw on each of these four platforms was a 
group of Eve lofty limestone pillars. Of these only two pillars 
still stand erect, but the position of the others is still marked 
by their broken bases. It as on the lower portions of the 
shafts of these pillars that most of the inscriptions occur, In 
plan the monument takes the form of a wheel, the spokes of 
the wheel being represented by brick walls radiating from the 
centre of the structure, while two inner circular walls divide 
it into 40 little chambers w hich were filled in with earth. While 
excavating one of these outer chambers on the north side of 
the stupa Mr, Longhurst discovered a broken earthenware pot 
Elled with hard red earth in which a few white crystal beads 
were embodied near the surface. 

This was carefully sifted, and a tiny round box J4 r 
sit diameter containing a fragment of bone about the size of 
a pea was found inside. This, together with a few gold 
flowers, pearls and garmetits 1 hod originally been placed in&ide 
a smalt silver casket shaped like a miniature stupa and two 
and a half inches in height- The silver casket was un¬ 
fortunately found in a corroded and broken condition but a 
rephea has been made. Relics were usually deposited in the 
centre of stupas, but as this is the only relic recovered from 
this stupa, it is in all probability the very relic of the Buddha 
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himself mentioned in the inscriptions and the one which 
sanctified the Mahtiehaitya. 

Other important discoveries mad c at Nagarjilmkonda 
include four Buddhist monasteries, six temple and several 
smaller am pas, some of the Utter being faced with sculptured 
limestone slabs similar in style to the beautiful Amaravati has 
reliefs now in the British and Madras Museums. Some of these 
sculptures show what the more elaborate stupas of this period 
were like when intact and also the appearance and portion 
of the groups of pillars on each of the four sides of these 
monuments. Besides a number of these upright slabs over a 
hundred magnificent panels illustrating scenes from the life 
of the Buddha and other subjects were recovered, The explo¬ 
rations at NagarjunikonJ-i have now been resumed by 
Mr, Longhunst and the results of his further researches will be 
awaited with interest. 
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BUDDHIST ACTIVITIES IN GERMANY 


Our friend Mr. Martin Steinke writes:— 

'*Die Gemeindv dm Buddha \ Berlin, has pursued in the 
last year its work in the Dkamma hy lectures on each Uposalha- 
Day. As visitors we had From other Buddhist countries I lis 
Eminence Tai Hsij and Dr, Wikramasmgha from Ceylon. 

The founder of the "Ce me hide um Buddha” has shortly 
received an appreciation from the + 'Church of Buddha " or 
"Burma Buddhist Mission" of Rangoon. About the article* 
which was printed in the Mahadodhi Journal—" Force and 
Matter ' they write From Burma: "From the article I clearly 
understand that you follow and teach the pure Dhanna as 
taught by the Lord Buddha/' The title of "The Right 
Reverend was conferred on Mr. Steinke and he was appointed 
Rector of the Church (Church of Buddha) For the domain ®t 
Eastern Germany. 


BUDDHA DAY CELEBRATION 

This year the thrice sacred festival of 
Birth, Enlightenment and Parinibbana of the 
Blessed One will be celebrated from the 
11 th to 13th of May, 

In Calcutta, Gaya, Buddha Gaya. Someth and Madras, 
Subscriptions are hindlg solicited. 
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ETHICS OF BUDDHISM 

Speaking of Hindoo Systems of philosophy, Sir H. 3. Corn 
says in hb ""Spirit of Buddhism,*' 

" Fhey are all individualistic and solely concerned with 
the one relationship of man to God—-the relation¬ 
ship of man to man is a purely Buddhistic 
innovation" p. 22. 

The more we compare his ethics with those of other reli¬ 
gious teachers of the world the more do we feel struck by the 
purity of his thought and the mapproachably towering grandeur 
of his ethics. P. 180. 

His main object was to mitigate, if he could not eliminate 
human suffering- As such all his work, alt his teachings were 
centred upon the practice of virtue. As such Buddha was, 
first and foremost, the greatest of human?tartans, the first to 
fathom the true cause of human suffering and the first to offer 
a solution of its alleviation, He did not consider that the 
practice of virtue was incompatible with the highest ethics of 
any religion; and consequently he did not launch any frontal 
attack upon the existing religions—except so fa? as that religion 
countered his ethics. P. 194 T 

Speaking of the eightfold path which leads to the cessation 
of suffering Sir H. 3. Gour says 

"This great truth (the eightfold path) deals with the genera! 
law of deliverance. It presents to the world the highest ethical 
ideal yet or ever conceived by man. It is an idea! of unlimited 
service and self-sacrifice, the measure of which is the four 
degrees of sancity obtained by an Arya (Ariyo) or one 
worthy o( reverence"—as distinguished from the vulgar or 
"Prithvi Jan" that is an ordinary Buddhist who had obtained 
no distinction- P* 339. 
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These open up a wide field of literature which makes 
Buddhism a social servant the incomparable morality of which 
has placed that religion on the forefront of all ethical systems 
of the world* P. 343, 

The Tathagat teaches a complete surrender of self but 
he does not teach the surrender of anything to those powers 
that arc evil, be they men or gods or elements of nature. 
Struggle must be, for all life is a struggle of some kind. But 
he that struggles should look to it lest he struggles in the interest 
of self a gains!, truth and righteousness. P. 366. 

But whatever he his indebtedness both to Yog or Kapil 
system of cosmology, the one outstanding fact by which 
Buddhism was able to survive the cold intellectual ism of those 
systems was the superiority of its ethical system which received 
the personal stimulus from its founder's example. P a 420. 

1 Ihe Buddhas' philosophy Forms a system based on a 
few fundamental ideas, whilst that of Mahavir scarcely forms 
a system but i$ merely a sum of opinions on various subjects, 
no fundamental ideas being there to Uphold the mass of metha- 
phorical matter. Besides this* it is the ethical element which 
gives to the Buddhist writings their superiority over those of 
the Jains- Mahavir treated ethics as corollary and subordinate 
to his metaphysics with which he was chiefly concerned/ 1 
(Quotation from Professor Jacobi). And it is the inherent 
defect of Hinduism that it shared with its godchild. P. 423, 

It seems likely that Pythogorians had themselves borrowed 
their ethics from either Buddhism or Hinduism. (Pythogorus 
was bom 540 or 550 B. C fc long after Buddha. P. 438. 

The ethics of Buddha does not rest upon reason alonc T 
though it can be fully vindicated by reason, P. 465, 

The advance of science ts the triumph of Buddhism ; its 
fresh discoveries its best vindication. P. 472, 

He (Buddha) was the first to evolve the theory of syllogism 
by defining the middle term, as essential for logical ratiocination. 
This term called Hefrr which he defined and postulated as 
essentia] for a logical inference. P. 493. 

5 
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Buddha was not a theorist and while his system was rigidly 
rational, he did not obEcure his vision to the call of sensibility 

and his ethics. accords with the kernel of the teachings of 

modern Sociologists,. But unlike them, his vision la not circum¬ 
scribed by the human horizon of pleasure or pain H or the 
narrow doctrine of human utility, since his teachings enlarge 
the bounds of human thought and extend the compass of 

human action, Fo him this globe is only a tiny atom in the 

Universe in which human actions neither begin nor end but 
which offers a splendid field for the display of one T g faculties, 
but their effect is never lost but persists and becomes impressed 
upon living matter as it passes through the various stages of 
evolution in the ever changing panorama of the world. P, 495- 

\^'e have already seen what Buddhism has got to say on 
the subject, that may or may not command universal accept¬ 
ance But what has commanded universal acceptance and 
and indeed universal acclamation is its ^acinl morality. That 
remains a unique feature of Buddhistic ethics and it is the 
prototype of Crist]an ethics which has in no way improved 
upon it. On the other hand in its adaptation to Jewish theo¬ 
logy it has suffered some deterioration. Apart, however, from 
its local variations, the fact remains that the Buddhist ethics 
it unapproachably the highest that the mind of man can con¬ 
ceive and it is this which makes Buddhism the comer stone 
of a world religion. P. 542. (Sent by Pandit Sheo Mamin.) 

PALEMBANC (METHF.R1.AND) 

"The Netherlands Indies now a typical tropical agricultural 
colony K with approximately 50 million inhabitants is 63 times 
the size of Holland which has a population, of about 7 millions. 
It is divided into lava (and Madura) which has a population 
of more than 35 millions and the outer Possessions with 15 
million inhabitants, distributed over aft area which is about 58 
times as large as the area of Holland, 

Bartis (in Sumatra) was mentioned for more than 2 T 000 
yeats by various sources of history. Chinese data (see 
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Grvenevetdta “Notes on Malay Archipelago 1 ' 1876) tell that 
PJemkaus in Sumatra, shortly before 700 A + D. waa an 
important scientific centre. Professor Kem deciphered numer¬ 
ous inscriptions and obtained considerable information and yet 
bow little we knew of the history of the Outer Possessions 
ten years ago when Professor Coedes was able Co give us the 
correct meanings of two words Sri vi jay a and Sailendra known 
to us from inscriptions- Then an empire Srivyaya under the 
dynasty of Sailandras arose before us which appeared to have 
existed from about 650 to about 1300. of which the Capital 
was Palembang (where a Buddhist Monas try was established 
for centuries) and which included the whole of Malaya and 
large pails of Further India and even some parts of India 
proper, Srivijaya probably came into existence in the place 
of a similar empire Malaya, of which the present Minangkabu 
was the centre (see A. C. Ferrarid F empire Sumalranais— 
p, 15% 

It is no longer a wonder to us what tbe Chinese Fahien 
tin 414) and the Chinese Yi Tsing (671-695} report. The latter 
learned man who spoke old Malay* who studied Sanskrit for 
some time at Pdembang and stayed there with more than 
1000 monks considered that to be one of the best spots in 
the world to suldy Sanskrit. It is difficult to believe that m 
olden days hundreds of money-changers walked the streets of 
Falembang. 

Elsewhere we read (Ferrand p, 7) of a fleet of 35 Persian 
ships which left Ceylon in 717 for Srivijaya (thus Palembang) 
stayed there five months and then continued its voyage to 
China. 

In 860 a Sumatran ruler Balaputra founded a Cloister at 
Nalanda on the plains of the Ganges. See Dr + Bosch in 
T. T. L. V, 1925 pp 559 who on page 562 states “that the 
pilgrims from Sri vi jay a who visited the holy land in the middle 
of the 9th century and stayed at Nalanda w r ere so numerous 
that it became necessary to build a special cloister to house 
them/' On the following 1 page Dr, Bosch says '"The pilgrims 
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from the "Countries of the Southern Ocean" participated in 
the world traffic which had its centre in the plains of the 
Ganges ; there they came in contact with the spiritual move¬ 
ments and influences which congregated there from all parts 
of East Asia/' 

Historically it has become apparent that Sumatra is a 
country of unlimited possibilities : it has a glorious past with 
its Malay Empire before 700 and its Sri vi jay a from 700 to 1300. 
Thereafter at the end of 13th century the rising Javanese 
Empire of Modjopait succeeded in establishing its power in 
Sumatra and practically the whole of Outer Possessions, It 
was the poet Prapanca, who in 1365 in his laudatory poem 
(Magaiankerlagama) summed up the names of the territories 
which at the time were the dependencies of Modjopait and 
included practically the present Dutch East Indies and Malacca. 

From the above it will be seen that even before 1300, the 
outer provinces had for centuries played an important part in 
the history of the world. Sumatra was even the centre of a 
great empire* the existence of which was unknown prior to 
1918/" {Effect of Western influence in Malaya Archipelago ; 

by Dr, Bschrieke, pp r 34-35}, (Sent by Pandit Sheo Narain.J 


THE BRITISH MAH A BGDHI SOCIETY 

WINTER-SPRING SESSION 

SUNDAY EVENING MEETINGS. 

These meetings are held at 6 p.m. [every Sunday) at 
41 a Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, London, N-W.! m 

Programme of Lectures. 

January 5th. Subject; The Way out of the Tangled 

Path. 

Speaker: The Ven T H. Nandasara. 
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Febry. 


March 


April 


12th. 

Subject: 

The Greatest Blessing. 


Speaker : 

Mr. Francis J, Payne. 

19th. 

Subject: 

Practi e a| Bu d d h i s m, 


Speaker: 

The Ven. D. Pannasara. 

26th. 

Subject: 

Abhidhamnifl (Buddhist Philoso¬ 
phy) Lecture L 


Speaker: 

Lt.-Col. (Dr.) E. R, Rost. Q.B.E., 
KJH. 

2nd. 

Subject : 

Some Rare Opportunities. 


Speaker: 

The Ven, H, Nandasara. 

9th. 

Soda] al 

4-30 p.m. 

16th. 

Subject: 

The Lord Buddha and H:s Teach¬ 
ing. 


Speaker: 

Mr, A. H. Perkins, 

23rd. 

Subject' 

Rebirth. 


Speaker: 

The Ven, D. Pannasara, 

2nd. 

Subject: 

Yuan Chwang: The Great Chinese 
Pilgrim. 


Speaker: 

Mr. B. L, Broughton, M.A, 
(Oxon). 

9th. 

Subject: 

The Jhanas (Ecstasies). 


Speaker: 

The Ven. H. Nandasara. 

16th. 

Subject: 

Philosophy of Suffering, 


Speaker: 

Mr. Christmas Humphreys, M.A,, 
L.L.B, 

23 rd. 

Subject: 

What did the Buddha Teach } 


Speaker: 

The Veti, D, Pannasara, 

30th. 

Subject: 

Suffering and Its Destruction. 


Speaker: 

Mr. Francis J. Payne, 

6th. 

Subject: 

Sattavisuddhi (Seven Stages to 
Nirvana), 


Speaker: 

The Ven, H, Nandasara. 

13th. 

Subject: 

Abhidhamma (Buddhist Philoso¬ 
phy) Lecture !l + 


Speaker: 

Lt.-Col (Dt.) E, R. Rost, O.B.E., 
K,I.H. 
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May 


June 


January 


Febry. 


20th, 

Subject: 

Sattabojjhanga (The Seven Factors 
of Knowledge). 


Speaker: 

The Ven. D. Pannasam, 

27th, 

Subject : 

Milarapa: tbe great Tibetan 

Buddhist. 


Speaker: 

Mr. B. L. Broughton. M,A. 
(Oson,) r 

4th. 

Subject: 

Satipatthana (Mindfulness). 


Speaker: 

The Veil. H. Nandasara. 

11th, 

Wesak 

Celebrations at 4-30 p.m. 

16th. 

Subject: 

Supremacy of Buddhifim- 


Speaker j 

The Ven. D, Fannasara. 

25th, 

Subject i 

Morality in Buddhism* 


Speaker: 

Mr. J + F, McKechnic (Bhlkkhu 
Silacarah 

1st. 

Subject! 

Wisdom of tbe Buddha. 


Speaker: 

The Ven. H. Nandasara. 

8th. 

Subject: 

The Attitude of Buddhism To¬ 
wards the Drink Problem. 


Speaker: 

Mr. A, H. Perkins. 

15th. 

Subject: 

The Way to Happiness. 


Speaker: 

The Ven. D. Patittasara- 

22nd. 

Subject: 

Abhidhamma (Buddhist Philoso¬ 
phy Lecture I1L 


Speaker: 

Lt-CoL (Dt. E. R. Rost, 0,B r E- P 
K.LR 

29th. 

Subject : 

Healing and Compassion. 


Speaker: 

Dr. Joaiah Oldfield - 

14th, 

Meeting 

at the Essex Halh Essex Street. 
Strand, W.G P London, at 7-30 p.m. 


Speaker: 

The Ven, D. Pannasara and Mr, 
Francis J* Payne. 

Lt.-Col. (Dr,) E, R. Rost. O.B.E., 
KXH. 

13th. 

Meeting 

at Clapham [Time and place will he 


announced later). 
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March 

14th. 

Meeting at “Bedeigh," 164, West 

Hill, 

April 


Putney, at 6 p.m. 

15th. 

Meeting at Fulham (Time and place 

will ht. 

May 


announced later). 


nth. 

Wesak. 


June 

Nth. 

Meeting at Bermondsey (Time and place will 



be announced later}. 
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(From "Glimpses of the East/' M. Y . K. Glide) 

Tlie Empire o/ Japan consists of Japan Proper. Chosen, 
laiwan, Karafuto, and an additional territory of the mandatory 
s ands of the Pacific, the total area being 673,695 square 
kilometers, Her entire population numbered at the 1925 
census, 83,456,929 composed of 42.209,100 males and 
41,247.829 females, exclusive of inhabitants of the Mandatory 
Islands, whose number was estimated at 56.395 (50,000 natives 
and 8,395 Japanese) in 1926. 

Japan is the only country that has maintained an unbroken 
line of Sovereigns extending for three thousand veara. The 
first emperor. Jimmu, who was formally enthroned 2.589 years 
ago at Kashiwabara in Yamato Province, in the neighbourhood 
of the present town c f Nara, was himself descended from the 
Sun Goddess, to whom the great shrine of Ise is consecrated, 
Many volumes would be required to relate minutely the long 
history of Japan, and therefore even a brief rfoume is not 
possible here, except the mention of a few of the most out¬ 
standing events. Some 2(X3 years after the inauguration of 
the Tokugawa Exclusion Policy, which was caused by the 
activities of the Jesuits. Commodore Perry’s repeated visits 
to Japan resulted in the abrogation of the Policy. The con¬ 
stitution of the Emperor of Japan was promulgated in 1886 
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by the Great Emperor Meiji to the joy of the people. The 
affectionate relation like that of parent and child, existing 
from lime immemorial between sovereign and people in this 
country was only confirmed in the letters and spirit of the 
constitution, by which the Emperor of Japan is ever, as of 
old. the supreme fountain of the rights of his people, and 
grants the final sanction to all the laws passed through both 
the House of Peers, and the House of Representatives. 

The House of Peers is composed of princes of the blood 
(above 20 years of age), princes and marquises (both above 30 
years old), and other peers (also above 30 years of age) chosen 
by mutual election from among counts, viscounts, and barons 
respectively ; life members (125 in number nominated by the 
sovereign from among the great scholars and men of d.stm- 
tasked services ; the learned, men (4 in number and life time] 
chosen by the mutual election of the members of the Impenal 
Academy and of those (not over 66 in number) chosen by 
mutual election from a limited number of high tax payers 
(above 30 years old) in each perfecturc and Hokkai do. their 
term of membership being seven years. Princes and marqu.es 
become the life members of the House of Peers as a matter 
of course, on reaching the age of thirty. The number of counts 
vis-counts, and barons to be elected is fixed at 18,66 and also 
66 respectively. Their term of membership is seven yearn. 
The princes of the blood, however, have never assumed the 
membership accorded them by the constitution, refraining 
perhaps from getting involved in any political controversy. 
The members of the House of Peers are 3% (on June 30, 1929) 
in total number. 

The House of Representatives consists of 466 members 
elected by universal suffrage, put into force from tbe last 
general election in 1920. The franchise is given to all male 
subjects above 25 years of age, with some exceptions such as 
men and officers in the active service of the army or navy, 
those adjudged incompetent or quasi-incompetent, bankrupts 
pot yet rehabilitated, those living on public bounty, men of 
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unfixed domicile, certain exconvicts. and some high officials. 
Men above 30 years of age are eligible for election, the excep¬ 
tions being same as the above. The term of the membership 
is four year#. 

Japan has now two great political parties, the Seiyukai 
and the Minseito^ Labour parties have sprung up as a. result 
of the last election, blit their numerical power is as yet irtsigni- 
ficant. Ihc party in power at present (October 1929} is the 
Mnudtoi 

The Central Government of japan consists of one cabinet 
and twelve Departments: Home Affairs, Foreign Affairs* 

Finance Commerce and Industry, Education* Justice. Com- 
mutucadonB, Agriculture and SoresEry, Railways, Overseas 
Affairs* Navy^ and Army, 

The actual revenue and expenditure, for the fiscal year, 
1928-1929 amounted respectively to 2,005*691.000, and 
I *814.855,000* leaving an excess of revenue over expenditure 
to the sum of 190.836,000, 

Taiwan* Chosen* Karafuto. and the mandatory Islands, 
have each their own finance, although the latter three are 
still more or less receiving subsidy from the central Govern¬ 
ment to make good the deficiency in their respective revenues r 

/apart Proper consisting of the Mainland. Shikoku* Kyushu, 
Hopwaido. Chibnia* and Ryupyu, is divided administratively 
into three fu (urban prefectures of Topyo, Osaka, and Kyoto}* 
43 K ten (rural prefecture), and Hokkaido, Each of these 
administrative divisions ia allowed self-government in a large 
measure, and ha# its special finance and legislature composed 
of members elected by universal suffrage, each administration 
being directed by its prefect, or governor) who i^ subjected to 
the Minister of Home Affairs, except the governor of Hokkaido 
who is only controlled by the Prime Minister. 

The area of Japan Proper totals 381.814 square kilometers ; 
and its populations 59. 736,822 (1925 census}, composed of 
30,0)3,109 males and 29,723,713 females, 
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Typographical]y Japan Proper lb generally mountainous, 
with many rivers and !akes which add enchantment to her 
beautiful landscape- Every tourist is most entranced with 
the scenery of Japan, especially in spring and autumn, when 
the climate is pleasing and refreshing. in spring time the 
river banks, hills, mountains, fields, and gardens arc all lined 
or dotted with various kinds of (lowers in splendid colours* thn 
beauty of the charry-blossoms being beyond description. The 
scenery of autumn in Japan would be more appreciated by 
man of poetical turn of mind, for in that season the mountains 
are covered with autumnal foliages refulgent with glorious 
colours,—from the over-green to the crimson of maple-leaves. 
The latter, which in autumn turn redder in some resorts than 
the flowers of spring, are the lord of foliages on hills and 
mountains, while the chrysanthemums reign supreme in gardens 
during the season. Besides numerous landscapes of great re¬ 
nown, Japan abounds m fine seascapes on her long coast-line 
and inlets, the most celebrated being Matsushima, Jtsukushima 
and Amanohashidate, known as the three greatest seascapes 
of Japan, to say nothing of the charming sceneries on the 
Setonaikai (Inland Sea), 

The ettmafe of Japan Proper b generally mild with the 
exception of Hokkaido and Chbhima where the winter is very 
cold, though snow does not fall so much as in the north eastern 
belt of the Mainland. The rainy season sets in about the 
middle of June and lasts for nearly one month. On the 
moderate rain in this season depends the good harvest of the 
staple crops, especially nee, 

The freedom of religious faith is guaranteed by the cons¬ 
titution. Buddhists number about 48,500,000 ; Christians, 
2I3,00Q + of whom about 75,000 are Roman Catholics. Shintoism* 
a religious faith peculiar to Japan, consists essentially of the 
worship of ancestors. It has existed from time immemorial, 
and divided now into 13 sects* it has about, 16 h 778 H 0Q0 
followers. But the spirit of Shintoism pure and simple is more 
or less entertained by all the Japanese, for it does not conflict 
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with Buddhism or Christianity. The same may be said also 
with Bushido which is one of the conspicuous elements under* 
tying the Japanese mind. Confucianism was introduced into 
Japan during those remote days when the chinese civilization 
was in full swing, and has wrought lilce-wise a scmbreligious 
influence greatly on the thought of the people in general. 

Education is pervaded throughout the country. The 
elementary education is compulsory for a term of si* years. At 
the school census taken in March [926, elementary schools 
numbered 25,450 with 209,894 teachers and 9,188,560 pupils, 
the percentage of attendance being 99%. With a small escep* 
lion, the elementary schools are all maintained by each com¬ 
munity, partly aided by the Central Government, whose annual 
subsidy towards the expenditure on the elementary education 
is fixed at. 75,000,000. The same census shows the number 
of middle schools at that period to be 502 (296,8H students): 
girls schools, 618 (27^,492 students): various industrial and 
commercial schools of the middle school grade for males 528 
(1/1,492 students) schools similar to the latter but easier grade, 
269 (41,375 pupils) ; girls practical schools 187 (25.624 pupils) : 
supplementary practical schools technical commercial, or agri¬ 
cultural, 15.316 (1,051,437 pupils). 

Normal schools numbered 99 with 2383 teachers and 44,313 
students : higher normal schools 4 (306 teachers, 2556 students). 

The higher schools numbered 29, the students totalling 
16.842. and there were 85 special schools of the higher school 
grade attended by 48,449 students besides 21 higher tecnical 
schools (6.890 students), 11 higher agricultural schools (2,696 
students), 16 higher commercial schools (7,733 students) and 
2 higher Navigation school* (1.491 students). 

Universities numbered 34 (4,007 professor and 46.597 
students), which 5 were Imperial Universities (1,435 professors) 
and 15,081 students). 

Schools for the education of the blind and dumb numbered 
73, holding 30.593 pupils ; and those for the deaf and dumb 
40 attended by 2,657 pupils. 
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The total open mileage of railways at the end of 1926, 
was 11,328, of which 8,007 miles were government-owned, the 
rest belonging to private or communal concerns. New lines 
under construction on March 3! * 1927 totalled about 500 miles. 
The government is determined to electrify its principal lines 
as far as possible, and already some lines are being worked 
by electricity. 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

THE PARK AROUND THE VlHARA 
AT SARNATH 


16 December. 1929* 

Hie Superintendent 

Buddhist and Hindu Monuments, 

Northern circle* Lahore. 

Sir, 

With reference to my last letter regarding the Park around 
the new Vihara at Sarnath. 1 have the honour to inform you 
that the main building of the Vihara is almost complete and 
the whole work is expected to finish in June next. 

During my last visit in October I noticed that no action 
had been taken on the spot to lay out the Park as intimated 
to us by you. Now that the debris can be removed without 
inconveniencing the workmen, I shall thank you kindly to put 
the work in hand so that the Park may grow with the progress 
of the building. 

May 1 also hope that you will be kind enough to arrange 
with the District Board to reconstruct the road from Museum 
to the Vihara, now in a neglected condition } 

1 have pleasure to send a photograph of the Vihara 
showing its progress in October last. May I know what 
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relics and images your Department m prepared to give us 
for the Vihara? 


Your moat obedient servant, 
P, P. Skiwardhana, 

Secretory. 


REPLY 

No. 199/161. 
Camp, Harappa, 
23 January, 1930, 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter dated the 10th December, 
1929, I have the honour to inform you that the proposal men¬ 
tioned above is still under consideration of the Director 
General of Archaeology in India and a further communication 
will be addressed to you in due courser 

J have the honour to be ctc^, 
Macho Sarup Vats. 
Officiating Superintendent. 


Whose minds are trained to perfection in recoMectedness, 
discernment of the Truth, energy H joy in the Truth, serenity, 
meditation, and equanimity, who. cleaving to naught, delight 
in renunciation, radiant, done with lust, and love of life, and 
delusion;—these even in this life attain to Nibbana. 

—Dhommopoda. 





NOTES AND NEWS 

Ven, Anagarjka Dharmafala. 

We regret to mention that the health of the Anagarika is 
again causing m anxiety, He has been seriously ill during 
the first part of last month. The latest news is that he is 
convalescent. May he soon recover. 

♦ • * * 

Dr, Kalidas Nag. 

W e axe glad to note that our friend Dr. Kalidas Nag has 
been invited by many learned societies in Europe and America 
to deliver a series of lectures on Indian Culture and Archaeo¬ 
logy. We hope that the Buddhist centres in these countries 
vrill take the opportunity of inviting him to their centres. 
Letters may be sent through this journal. 

* * * * 

Buddhism in Europe. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour writes:— “1 was in England for six 
months and delivered a series of lectures on Buddhism to 
crowded audiences. I bey awakened a fresh interest in 
Buddhism which 1 am certain will once more become an 
active force if it is properly explained to the people of the 
West.* 

* * * * 

Our Buddha Day Number. 

We invite the attention of our readers and friend* to the 
notice regarding the forthcoming special issue of our journal. 
From the number of letters so far received we note that great 
interest is centred round it. 
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Burma Calends Co. 

Readers' attention is kindly invited to their Advertisement 
appearing elsewhere. Wc have seen their pictures and they 
are well executed to suit Buddhist homes, 

* * * 

"Glimpses of the East" 

The above is the name given to the latest Guide of the 
World famous navigation company of jVrpon Vuaen Kaiaha of 
japan. The MS i4s«ma Mam of the N* Y T K. has been moat 
appropriately described as the last word in the art of ship¬ 
building. And we have the pleasure to say “'Glimpses of the 
East" Is the ]»t word m the compilation of guide books. It 
is very artistically printed and the contents cover comprehen¬ 
sive surveys of almost ail the countries having a sea border. 
We thank the publishers and the management of the N. Y. K. 
for presenting a copy to ua. We also gladly reproduce else¬ 
where an extract from it relating to Japan. 


FINANCIAL 

MULAGANDHA KUT1 VIHARA FUND 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 59 fc Q66-6d + Collected by 
Rev. N. G. U. Indrasrce, Chittagong Jamini Kumar Burns, 
Re T I/- : Maghanath Rarua, Re. I/- ; Jnanada Ranjan Bam a, 
Re. 1 /- ; Srimati Din Kumari Rarua, -/ 6 /- ; Kali Kumar Barua, 
-/ 4/- i mother of Rebati Ran] an Barua, -/4/- ; Kamaldaa 
Barua. -/4/- ; Subal Chandra Barm. -/4/- ; Bijan Kumar 
Barua, -/4/- ; Sremad Tripura Sundari Barua, -/4/- ; Bimala- 
nanda Scania, -/4/-> Total Rs. 5/4/- - less -/2/- for com. 
Rs 4 5/2/- ; Hon'ble Mr. Maung Ba + Rangoon, Rs. 60/- ; 
U, Set, Rs. 20/-; U Ba Kin, Rs. 20/-: D. W. Altygalle. 
Kinta Sanitary Board. F, EVl S.. Rs. 10/- ; Mr. Raima, Bangkok, 
Rs 4/10/- ; S. N. Barua, (Feb.) Rs L 5/- ; Mrs. P. D. Sastri. 
3 P Multan Road. Lahore, Rs, 10/- ; S, C. G. Khasnabis 
Dinajpur in memory of his late lamented sister Anmprava 
Khasnabis Re. 1/- : M. V, Sambandhan, Madras. Re. 1 
Total Rs 69.203-2-1. 
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MAHA-BODHI JOURNAL 

Statement of Receipts and expenditure for the month of 
January, 1930. 


RECEIPTS, 


EXPENSES. 


Subscription 


R». a, P- 

674 13 0 


Stamp 

Piindngi bill 
Paper 

Bfown pper 
Wrapper Tnakroff 

Printing 
Petty 


and 


*F + 


H*. A F 
52 7 0 

m is o 
J9 7 3 
7 9 0 

12 14 0 
0 7 6 


FU. 674 13 0 


R*. 2U I) 9 


MAHA^BODHi SOCIETY 


Statement of receipts a*id 
January „ 1930. 

RECEIPTS. 


Ri, 

10 

36 

110 


A. P- 
0 0 


Re^t from meetinnB ... 

Donation to Society ... 

House rent for Nov. „+ 

Interelt fiem N. C, 

Mallik for Dec ... m 5 6 

liitercft from Abdul- 

gun# for Deo, — 250 0 0 

Gmjv» a/e, Collected by 

Rev. U PannatliiTiv „„ 10 0 0 

Btdp ur ■/c, Reed, from 

Yen. A. Dliatmapali 517 30 3 


expenditure for the month of 


EXPENSES. 

Poetige 

Clarify ■ — 

2 Poor women Ri. 2/- 
Buddh ade^n Sevajf«ni 
for November and 
December Ri. 13/- ... 
H'rmaJnn anda t — 

Sch^l fee & Eumini- 
finHcn Fee ... 

Tuition fee ... 

dothes & other Eip. 
Electric Supply Carps, * 
Telephone rental 
Corporation Nl For 
Benlapukur House 
Library a/e Bookbinder 
Miacellaneoua 

Stffflry (rnd oibuMn ce* r— 

Calcutta ... ... 

Sarnabb ... ... 

G^yi ... *** 

Debiting Pension 
Durwan —bonus 
Sarnath Land cw 
S&rnatK a/c. Lidio Print- 
ins' of Sacnith Plan 
Food a/c. Olontta ■ ■WT 

flol pur QhiLkui i/c. 

Sen [ *nti T Salary For 
Nov. and Dae. 


Ri- A. P. 

16 a o 


17 0 0 


31 6 
10 0 
20 15 
12 2 

14 7 

39 7 
10 0 
30 13 


375 S3 
59 0 
26 8 
12 0 
15 0 
15 3 


25 

129 


0 

0 

0 

0 

$ 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IF 

0 

0 

6 


30 0 0 


Rb. 690 4 11 


Rb. 1.152 5 9 
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TriK SJTE OF BilAftHUT SlUFA. 

All lhai in Ktimininu onr of ihe most historic tod 
mapn Lhccnl Buddhi-ai monumfiitli. 

Vide appeal publtih&d el*cu?here. 
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Kqnurra aiinU ^ivdayam Panriapajj&tn tlhMs moll a tan uirti. 
^iinarAmacLiluk ^iRarurci Vancle S-ui^il jc:i ignliiviimutt&ni . 
iReptuatictivn o/ an ctif painting drauint by a Russian arbst the request 
p/ Mr. Sri iVfutpn o/ Co/omto.) 
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Folded by ihe. Auagarika H. Dha&mafala 

^nr ifiPViWTM ^anw 

imtfl t*wi**N i ttw nrfi? q*u*j *rs^ 

^fwhfF* ^wu^i *3T^ t 

Go ye* O fi/ii'j^J^u*, anJ wonder forth far the gain of the 
rnafi|/ F far the Welfare of the many, in compassion for ihe World, 
for the good T for the gain, fat the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim , O the Doctrine gloriaa*, preach ye a life 

of holiness, perfect and pure/' —MaIIAVAGGA* V[NAYA PiTAKA. 

- 

VdLXXXVlJI] APRIL, * * gg [No. 4 


BUDDHA DA? CELEBRATIONS 

The Mahfl Bodhs Society of India is miking arrangements 
to celebrate the forth-ccminWais^kha Day in Calcutta, 
Benares, Gaya and Madias. The programme will include dan a 
fo the Bhikkhus. alms and clothe* to the poor and presents 
to the Hospital patients. The society is unable to meet all 
the necessary ea^enBeg, and it has to depend upon the genero¬ 
sity of the Buddhist public for die success of the programme. 
[ would. therefore* appeal to you for liberal donations which 
will be thankfully acknowledged. 

Money orders should be addressed to the Secretary, 
4A S College Square, Calcutta. 


Anagahim Dmarmapala. 












A FRENCH OFFICIAL’S LETTER TO VEN-ANAGARIKA 
DKARMAFAU 


To Ven. An agar ik a Dharmapala, 

Dear Teacher, 

I arfi very glad to ltatn from the Maiia Bodhi journal that 
your health is improving- It’s quite a few months since I have 
received one of your so interesting and instructive letters, and 
I miss them immensely. 

( am here for another three months and then l leave defi* 
nitely for France and to be pensioned off. 

I am now 55 years old and since l made your acquaintance 
in Creek Row, Calcutta in 1889, I can say that 1 have followed, 
as much as modem life will allow, the teachings of our Lord 
Buddha. 

Write to me on receiving this, so that I shall be able to 
receive news from you before leaving Madagascar. 

Believe me. Dear Teacher, youra affectionately and truly. 

E. R. Nefvel\ 

Colonial Secretary. Madagascar. 


THE FULL MOON DAY t)F VAISAKHA 

To afford relief to suffering humanity, the Bodhisatta 
pondered along as to the propitious time when he was to be 
conceived, the place where he should take birth, and the 
family which he was to sanctify and then decided that the 
FULL MOON DAY OF VAISAKHA was the propitious time 
when he was to be bom in the womb of Maysdevi t 
Queen of Suddhodana. King of the Sakyas, The Queen 
herself is forewarned of the event — she dreamt that a 
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white elepham waa eciterinE nghl side of her 

womb, Astrologers were told of this, and they said that 
a son would be born with 32 marks of a truly great man, and 
that if he would care to stay at home he would be Mahar&j- 
Cakravarty. but if he would renounce the world, be would 
be the Buddha. 

Soon after, when Queen Mayadevi was on her way to 
her father’s home, m the Lumbini Garden, the Divine Child 
issued from her right side as she had dreamt and immediately 
after, he took 7 steps towards each of the cardinal points. 
To the east he looked and said :— 1 will reach the highest 
Nirvana.’ To the South he looked and sard, I will be the 
first of all creatures." To the West he looked and said, 
“This will be my last birth," To the North he looked and 
said, "1 will cross the ocean of existence." 

King Suddhodana could not forget the Astrologers* words, 
and immediately provided for all sorts of enjoyments for the 
Prince from time to time. Delights were provided for every 
hour, but still there were "shadows and the King was per- 
picked &e to what to do. 

At this time one of the King's Ministers observed :— 

"Love will cure him of these distempers. 

Weave the spell of woman s wiles about his idle breast. 

Find him soft wives and pretty play fellows 

The thoughts ye cannot stay with brosten chains 

A girl’s hair lightly binds," 

This was thought to be the best advice and all the young 
girls of the Kingdom were invited, and among them one of 
exquisite beauty and grace was selected, whom he married. 

He began to lead a joyful life, and a son was boro to him. 
The King surrounded him with numerous female mucisians 
and dancing girls in the vain hope of attracting him to worldly 
things, but to no purpose. 

One night, awakening, Prince Siddhartha behild all sleep¬ 
ing, His heart was filled with disgust, and he at once sum- 
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moticd his attendant Chandnka who brought him hm horse, 
and taking a last look at his wife and son* left the place and 
went put of the strongly guarded City, 

Mara h God of Unrighteousness tried his best to prevent 
him by offering him the sovereignty of the World, but to no 
purpose, Siddharlha after years of exertion resolved to prac¬ 
tise the most profound meditation and to perform the most 
iigid penance. He carried these to such an excess that he was 
reduced to a skeleton. He then accepted rice-milk offered 
by Sujata* the daughter of the Commander-in Chief and sat 
under the Bodhi Tree/' Mara, again tried all means to 
dissuade the Prince, His daughters began to entice the Prince 
by wiles, and Mara desperately drew a sword, and the spirits 
at his command hurled flames at Siddhartha who was in deep 
meditation. But these were viewed with majestic calmness, 
Emd at last the supreme moment ca me¬ 
in the Cast flamed the first Fires of Beauteous Day, 

Fax and near in homes there spread an unknown peace. 
Kings at fierce war called tiucea, the Sick Men leaped. 
The Dying smiled from the Beds of Pain/ 4 

From 'Maha Bodhi"' or Buddha-Gay a, Siddhartha, now 
Buddha, went to Saranath near Benares, and continued his 
preachings. 

1 le then returned home, converted his own relations, and 
much of his time was spent in Discourses of the New Order, 
In the coucse. a woman having lost her only son came to 
Buddha, She was asked to bring handful of mustard-seed 
from a house where no-body had died. This of course, she 
could not find. 

It was now 8i) years, and Buddha passed away, lying 
between 2 thin trees, mourned by his disciples, at Kushmagar, 

His body was wrapped in 500 layers of cotton doth, and 
then put in an iron case filled with oil and covered with a 
double cover of Iron. 
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Such in short, was the story of the Great and Enlightened 
One, who made a great sacrifice of a!] wordly comforts, to 
answer the riddle of the Universe, 

More than one-third of mankind, owe their moral and 
riligious ideas to this prince, whose personality though 
imperfectly revealed* cannot but be considered as high, gentle 
and spiritual. 

Buddha preached the 8-fold path ofj—1 r Right Faith. 
2, Right Resolve. % Right Speech. 4. Right Action. 
5. Right Living. 6. Right Eifort, 7 T Right Thought and 
8, Right Self-ConcentTBtion. 


SELF 

Bv M ARUM St^jnke, Berlin. 

mat is Self? Generally it is known as highest happi¬ 
ness of earth s children/' Thus it is a sensation. This 
knowledge b born out of feeling and not out of right under¬ 
standing and right penetration. In the value oF sense lies 
the germ of deception. Feeling* as something very change¬ 
able, seeks for the unchangeable. Man experiences as un¬ 
changeable only what he calls “Self." And what is this 
“Self," named "atta* 1 ? 

Already at first sight wc are able to see that this perma¬ 
nency of "Self" is illusive. The stages of evolution from child 
to man and old man T the vicissitude from health to illness, 
from birth to death, shows only something changeable, nothing 
unchangeable. But man never ceases to hope, he seeks the 
bearer of feelings, hope to find the eternal, the unchangeable. 
As often as he is disappointed, he has nothing else to do 
than to "work and not despair" 1 and to hope and not despair. 

Perhaps in the Form there lies the possibility that it can 
be so Formed and shaped as to be able to stand against every 
chance. Perhaps I who knows? Perhaps one can enfold the 
mind as the organ of consciousness processes so that it could 
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rule nol only over this earth, but could force everything under 
its ban. Perhaps! who knows? Perhaps this unchangeable 
‘ Se'f“ lies outside of that, which can be experienced and 
recognised? P^irhaps f who knows? Nothing fixed, seizable. 
positive is to be found. And yet Self is there. Only a 
fool can assert that there is no ‘’Self", no personality. 

It is not so. If so fotmulated, the process is misunder¬ 
stood, because not investigated and experienced. An experi¬ 
ence of “Seif”, an experience of a personality is there and 
the delusion consists in the fact that this experience b not 
recognised as composed, but acts, on account of many circum¬ 
stances, so strongly that the whole net only appears as a 
unity-process, but is experienced as such. For better under¬ 
standing the Dharma lakes the comparison with the waves of 
the &ea. If one stands on the shore, one has the impression 
that the waves are single formations, which can move indepen¬ 
dently—and yet they are there only through the co-operation 
of wind and water. It becomes still clearer with the example 
of the colour top. The seven rain-bow colours join together 
in the play of the circling of the top to a new colour—while. 
And this while not only appear* to be a new colour, but ii an 
absolutely new colour, which shows itself free from the other 
colours over the circling top. And yet it arose through a 
delusion, composed, existing only as long as the top circle*. 
When it stops circling the white disappears. 

The five group*, which according to the Dharma complete 
the personality create, just as the circling top, the new experi¬ 
ence of “Self 1 in life's process. Thi* “Self" exist* a* a com¬ 
pletely independent formation and acts as such, only in 
reverse sequence of the actual occurences. 

In reality the experience of “Self exist* only through a 
certain co-operation of the six elements oi dhatu (firm T 
flue ting, fiery, airy, space, consciousness), or the five group* 
or "khandhas" (form, sensation, perception, mind-activities, 
consciousness). But Life s process makes the Self a 
magician, who thinks himself to be the creator and preserver 
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of the five groups, who thinks to hold them in the hollow of 
his hand and who trice to master them* A* often as the 
"Self* is forced to recognise that this is impossible, that, 
though it experiences itself through the five groups but does 
not master them, and yet again and again it resists with [ 
wiir and it always must stem itself against it, if it does not 
want to give “Oneself* up. T7ic= more mf ensure fhe experi¬ 
ence of "3e// J \ the greater the delusion and the more rmpoi- 
sibla to recognise the real happenings. This is the point at 
which the realisation of the Dhamma begins, shows itself and 
prepares the new formation of life's process. 

Fetters—is the name for the not recognised process of 
delusion. Of the ten fetters faamyojana} known to the dhamma 
this is the first, it stands at the beginning, because it acts with 
the utmost power and i& the one, which is the most difficult lo 
recognise and lo loosen. The realisation begins in so far as 
the happenings of life's process are con tempi a led more criti¬ 
cally, when the knowledge is won that “ Self is nothing urn 
changeable, nothing constant, but only a process, which came 
to be and Is kept tip by the five groups (khandha} or the six 
elements (dhatv} and must cease to exist with them. 

If it is as the dhamma teaches, if it is a process according 
to the law of cause and effect then lifc s s process gains for 
itself more interest. The one way in which till now all life s 
process went will be recognised intuitively as doubtful, because 
it does not lead, inspite of the '‘highest happiness of earth's 
children/' from the changeable lo the unchangeable, from the 
relative to the absolute. 

As far as the history of mankind reaches the principle 
that man is an "T B is of value. Soon came the longing to 
know this "J" in its reality. Everything in man and of man 
was examined from the rough mutter to the sublime processes 
of the mind. Strange ways of recognition went through man s 
mind and the streams of thought, which passed through the 
brains of men 2500 years ago seem to be out of an index of 
themes of a present time congress t 
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"Soul and world arc eternal ; only this ia true, all else is 
nonsense," teach some ; "sold and world axe temporary, - aoul 
and world ate eternal and temporary.soul and world are 
neither eternal not ternpo:ary,-.-sou] and wodd are ending--- 
soul and world arc endless,, . .soul and world are ending and 
endless,,,,souI and world are neither ending nor endless, . sou] 
and world are finely conscious,^-soul and world are manifoldly 
conscious, ._soul and world are narrow-mindedly conscious...* 
soul and world are immeasurably console ;s, . .soul and. world 
are only happiness..,soul and world are only sorrow;...soul 
end world are happiness and sorrow,,,, soul and wo r Id - are 
neither happiness nor sorrow ; only this is true. all else is 
nonsense," thus teach others. 

An incontestable answer to the question, what or who is 
*T* was not found till Buddha's time. The Blessed One 
calls it dislocation, distortion, restless side-leaps, if one thinks 
in this way ; "What it age and death* and to whom they 
belong Y~ Or "Age and death are one, another is the one 
to whom ace and death belong-" Or "life and body ate one 
and the same," or "life is one and body is another, AH 
these dislocations, distortions and restless side-leaps will cease, 
will be cut at the root and destroyed, so that in future they 
wil] not give rise to the law of re-appearing." 

Jt would give nourishment for doubt if the "J" should be 
limited to the body. That this body is transitory and not 
"Self/' "anattT * is most easily understood, hut all groups 
which compose the personality underlie the same law of 
"become/' "composed/* not Self "and therefore must pass 
away/* This is a realisation which in its last effect is not 
only revolutionizing but directly explosive for the understand¬ 
ing experience of the whole dhamma. To limit the "atta"— 
conception only to the body means to diminish the depth and 
greatness of this thought and of the whole Teaching. 

In Pali "body'' is called "kaya" and this term can easily 
lead to such a false conception that "atta" means only the 
body. But "kaya' 1 also means "group." There can be no 
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doubt of the true meaning of the seme, when one ii aware 
how the Buddha again and again points out during his whole 
time of leaching that there is no ' Self' 1 to be found, not even 
in what we call consciousness—there can be no doubt that 
the ’ anatta' —conception cannot be limited to the first group 
of form or “rupa-khandha." The meaning of the term “kaya" 
becomes clear, if we take it for all the groups. Just as one 
speaks of a "‘government body'* as a unity of many proceases 
ordered in groups,—in the same sense one muat understand 
"kaya/" 

How strongly Buddha opposed the comprehension that 
perhaps an I ' was to be found in the mind, in the conscious¬ 
ness process, is best proved by the answer given to Sati the 
fisher‘s son ; 

"b it true as is said of thee, monk Ssti p that thou enter- 
finest the perverted view contained in these words: 'This 
[ understand to be the teaching set forth by the Blessed One : 
Thia very same consciousness it is and not another, which 
run* repeatedly the round of birth and death?" 

"It is even so. Lord, 1 hold the doctrine taught by the 
Blessed One to be that it in thb same consciousness and not 
another, which runs the repeated round of birth and death. ' 

"And what b consciousness. Sad?" 

"That. Lord* which, now here. now there, reaps the fruit 
of deeds good and evil." 

But from whom, misguided man, hast thou heard that 
thia is the doctrine preached by me? Have not 1. O Foohsh 
man, in ways more than one, proclaimed the conditioned 
arising of consciousness, saying: ‘Apart from conditioning 
cause there is no coming to pass of consciousness ? 

"When, through one or another conditioning cause, 
consciousness arbes. in precise accordance therewith is the 
term applied. When, on account of the visual sense and 
forms, consciousness arises. 'VbuaJ Consciousness’ accord¬ 
ingly is the term applied. When, on account of the auditory 
sense and sounds, consciousness arises. 'Auditory Conscious- 
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nas' accordingly is the term applied, When + on account of 
the olfactory sense and smells, consciousness arise, 'Olfactory 
Consciousness’ accordingly U the term applied. When, on 
account of the gustatory sense and flavours, consciousness 
arises, 'Gustatory Consciousness 1 accordingly U the term 
applied. When, on account of the tactile sense and eo reac¬ 
tions, consciousness arises, 'Tactile Consciousness 1 accord- 
ingly ts the term applied ; and when, on account of the mental 
sense and ideas, there arises consciousness, * Mental Conscious¬ 
ness* accordingly is the term applied- 

'’Ju^t as with fire. O monks, when by means of one or 
another conditioning cause a fire bums, exactly according to 
that is the name applied. Thus, if the fire bums by means 
of logs, then *1og-£re + is the name applied. If the fire bums 
by means of faggots, then 'faggot-fire* is the name applied. 
If a fire bums by means of grass, then Vase-fire’ is the name 
applied. If a fire bums by means of cow-dung, then 'cow- 
dung-fire' is the name applied. If a fire burns by means of 
chaff, then 'chaff-fire’ is the name applied : and if a fire bums 
by means of rubbish then ‘rubbish-fire 1 is the name applied. 
In the selfsame way, O monks, when, on account of any 
conditioning cause whatsoever any consciousness whatsoever 
springe up, exactly in accordance therewith is the name 
applied/' 

The right realisation of the "anatta* 1 —conception belonged 
at all times to the most difficult problems* which the teaching 
brings for the right understaudug and right living. One can 
possess an absolute knowledge of the dhamma for years and 
decades h one can believe to realise it emphatically and still 
"atta/* "I/* keeps the mind fettered. The opinion arises in 
this and that fomi ; that in this or that point of the dhamma 
the only possible conclusion is of the existence of an * !/* 

Not only one T* and not only r *an 1.” 

The “samfara” (world) is eternal* the six elements (dhatu) 
are eternal and *'nlbbanam' ' the seventh ‘'dhatu 1 ' is eternal, 
uncreated. Changeable are only the processes of life, by 
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which the "dh&tu" have their only possibility to be recognised 
and to come into appearance. 

it is the game with them as with the radiating process of 
electricity, through which we manifest radio and call it so. 
This process existed always, even when we could, not recognise 
it. It h not we who create this process, we only create the 
possibility for its manifestation. Through this the process 
takes such a course, forms itself so that in the realms (ayatana) 
of the suc-aenaes-world it can be taken lip and consciously 
worked up by the rough matter of the body* In the same 
way the six "‘dhatu" always exist, independent of the forma¬ 
tion man. But if the conditions are so prepared by the parents 
and the new consciousness, that the process of birth and 
shaping takes the course it must take* then arises the forma¬ 
tion "man^ Moat clearly we can recognise the process of 
shaping in the 5 groups. But it must be emphasised that, 
this knowledge does not exhaust itself in lL 

A further example may show, where the difficulty lies of 
understanding and appreciating the correctness of the above. 
If a light b burning in the dark and the observer stands at 
a certain distance, then be can distinctly recognise the "aura" 
or light-colour-circle. The nearer he comes to the burning 
light, the more they disappear, till at last they can no more 
be perceived. Then the process of burning wilt he experienced 
quite differently, namely through warmth and light. The 
singularity of the burning process is that Jt Is experienced 
differently, as it is a singularity of life's process that it 
experiences differently the process of burning. Near or far a 
intensity or weakness are deceive for that which one 
experiences. 

One can experience it clearly in meditation, in the umpire 
practice of the Teaching. 

The strongest effect is the effect of the ’attl"—process. 
But in none of life's processes t however natural they might 
be, ia there to be recognised an unchangeable, real, constant 
*'!/* Therefore it is said: 
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And the Blessed One took up with the top of hip nail 
a bit of earth and spoke to the bhikkhu; When, O bhikkhu. 
ever 90 litde matter (rapa), feeling (vedana). perception 
(san fiE), mind activities (sankhara}, conscious ness (vmn.ina) 
remained unchanged, constant, eternal* then there would be 
no possibility of leading a holy (healing) way of life, leading 
to absolute elimination." 

The difficulty, which lies in the realisation of the anatta" 
—conception and the great significance of rightly understand¬ 
ing and experiencing it, is clearly to be seen in an event told 
in the MiKnda Panha (Questions of King Milinda) r "And 
that female adherent still sitting in her place gained the 
immaculate serene look of truth,—that what underlie* the law 
of arising, must underlie the law of transits ri ness, And also 
the reverend Nagasena, who after his discourse as a thanks¬ 
giving was thinking about the truths he had just spoken about, 
gained clearness "'vipassana/ and as he was still sitting in 
his place, he was partaking of the assurance of the aim of 
the entrance into the stream. 

As the reverend Assagulta, who sitting at this moment in 
the hall recognised that both had gained the view of truth* 
he then gave vent to his approbation in those words: Right 
so, right so, Nagasena, with one hit hast thou blown up 
two mighty bodies/ 

It is clear that the words "'two mighty bodies"' cannot 
mean only this material body, but that it means the realisa¬ 
tion of the 4 'Self" process in connection with the 5 groups, 
One more—"atta/* *T # is there, but only as a process 
of experience, an apparition, not as an unchangeable, con¬ 
stant formation. The cause of being so lies in the fact, which 
makes the process of experience a process of tension and 
which enables to experience it consciously as such- 

If it is so* where then lies the beginning? A point qf 
starting, a beginning must be. Certainly t only that one 
cannot recognise it in relation to time or space 'as firsts 
primary, cause, first cause, first deed/* "of unknown beginning. 
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ye bhikkhue, is this circle of birth* ; one does not know a 
first beginning of the being*, who, caught in the fetter of 
ignorance, in the fetters of thirst (from birth to birth} peram¬ 
bulate and run about.' The point of starting must be looked 
for and found in the process itself : aa "nothing can arise 
without a sufficient cause. 11 teaches the Buddha, 

Life is movement. Life's foundations are the "dhitu”— 
elements. Their changesbleness. according to the law of 
cause and effect, is moveable. If the movement is conscious, 
then arises the manifold ness of the play, called life. It is 
not an one-after-other of the three (dhalu, chaftgcableness. 
consciousness}, but a synchronism. In the process of forma¬ 
tion and acting they must act together, so that the process 
can take the course it takes, 

It is resembling the game of chess, where the game will 
be recognised as such, when the three act together: board 
and figures as foundation, the changeable ness of the figure*, 
according to the law of the game, as movement and the 
thinking as the impulse for the game, called game. Only 
through the prone** oj acting at the same time of the three 
is it possible that the game can start. Whereby it is of no 
importance that the rough matter of the two first can he 
replaced by the fine matter in the process of thinking r as hi 
a simultaneous and blind game. 

Further’—the foundations can exist : board and figures, 
and by them the possibility of movement. Yes, the figures 
can even be moved somehow, and yet it is no game. Only 
through the encroachment of the third party belonging to it, 
of the thinking, the movement becomes, according to the law. 
a game, 

In the same way the dhatu—foundation (elementa) can be 
there through them the changeableness, the possibility for 
movement. Anyhow the movement can be brought into 
action, and yet it is not life. Only through the encroachment 
of the third party existing* of the consciousness, the movement 
wQl become lawful, called life. 
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Further—when think in# stops, the game itops. When 
consciousness ne&aea^ life s game ceases* Therefore— through 
the elimination of consciousness there ceases that. 

The game is supported through constant movement, yea, 
the constant movement is the game. Just as the game is only 
the irisible expression of the constant invisible movement of 
thinking, so also is life's game the Diaible expression of the 
constant invisible movement of consciousness and conscious¬ 
ness-processes. The movement of the consciousness-process 
remains invisible as long as the possibility is not given for a 
pure realisation. 

Movement is also the visible expression of the existing 
tension. Where there is life, there U movement and tension. 
But not every movement and tension are life. Only when it 
is joined by consciousness-process, one can apeak of life. 

Tension is the constant companion of every movement, 
also of life's. It is the state of tension, which always controls 
life's process and settles its measure of time and of force, 
quantity and quality. 

Tension not only controls life, but also hinders its coming 
to rest and stopping- Tension is the real driver of the game 
Buddha calls it thirst, “tanka." 

Literally "tanka” is ths "house-builder,"' who builds this 
house, the body, always anew. A "House-builder." who 
knows no rest, not even for a fragment of a second, can 
know no rest, because otherwise hi* building is in danger. 
His work is not finished, when the ‘'wall*'* stand, when this 
body is there, has giown. Nay, he is always there, at each 
breath, each word, each thought, each sense-process. One is 
not able to catch him. to hold, to grasp him d« long os life 
rs running in one urell^nouJn direction, on the one ufell- 
^nouifi rood. {Buddha calls it the way of the world). 

One experiences the lawful quality of changeability of the 
“dhltu" as moveable and that of “tanha" as stimulant. The 
verbal form "life lacks stimulation" hits the beginning of life. 
Therefore: "Whom thirst, the low one, conquers, hi* suffer- 
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ingB increase as growing Birana grass. Who has conquered 
the thirst, who is not easily conquered, his sufferings slide From 
him as dewdropi from a lolu* leaf. 

Tension is the highest, the last to be recognised and 
experienced in a ptoeese oF movement- If one drotis (he 
tension out of the movement, then if atop*. Stimulation, 
thirst. ‘Wia,’* is the highest, the last to be recognised and 
experienced in the process of movement, called life. If one 
drauJs "tanJu'' oof of it, then it -fops. Tension stimulates 
contact. It constantly seeks contact- The highe; and finer the 
tension, the less recognisable the resistance. The finest and 
uttnotl tension seems to know no resistance (The ^ave of 
radio proves to a seeking mind how sure and unerring the 
way was, which the Buddha went 2.500 years ago). All press¬ 
ing and seeking in life's process toms to contact, seeks con¬ 
tact. Therefore it is not possible for life's process to manifest 
itself, however constituted it may be. "In dependence on 
contact (phassa) arises sensation fvedana), in dependence on 
sensation arises thirst, stimulation, (tanha). in dependence em 
thirst arises grasping, seizing, clinging (upadana). in dependence 
on grasping arises becoming (bhaval. in dependence on 
becoming arises birth (jlti), in dependence on birth arise old 
age, death, pain, sorrow (jramaranah 

Thirst, stimulation, tanha. is the never drying up source 
of all life. It is the beginning of the circle and its end, its 
centre and periphery. As tong as it is not recognised that it 
is SO. one cannot see an end of it and the wheel of samsara, 
of the happenings, the formation of life, continue their 
inexorable run. It can only be recognised by an absolutely 
awakened one. a Buddha. It is the samc-be tt only for 
himself an Awakened Paccekabuddha or an Absolutely 
Awakened, a Sammasambuddha. It » the power of an 
Absolutely Awakened One that he sees and realises the circle 
and the circling, can show it, set it forth and explam it to the 

beings „ 
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The ccmlente of life** process themselves are, inspite oF 
a|] clearness and possibility of recognition, the cause for the 
difficulty of the realisation of the recognised - 

The last cause for all life and with it for all suffering is 
ignorance— 'avija. 1 This ignorance has the power of magic 
and the magic of power. 

Whose knowledge has reached up to this understands that 
words refuse service. All pondering and consideration do not 
exhaust the contents of life's process, they are only founda¬ 
tions of speech. Experience embraces all, and no conception, 
no wordly Framing is able to be an absolutely correct copy 
of the experience. Pictures and comparisons are more able 
to lead to the experience. 

He. whose seeking and thinking has reached this point, 
must make a halt, if the halt is not found, the thinking must 
go on t without finding anything, or his thinking springs out 
of its path and glides into hoping, believing, desiring and 
speculating. 

From this halting point the new world of experience opens 
itself through states marked by the augmenting serenity, 
reaching till equanimity. ' Jhana " or states of meditation 
they are called by the ' dharnma. 

This is the point, beginning from which one is led beyond 
thinking into "red ms-ayataxia, which are higher and more 
magnificent, than all dearness of knowledge/' "To think is 
to be sick, to think is to be ill,” say a Buddha And Think¬ 
ing leads to composing, to combining, but one does not 
compose, and one does tiot combine, as ail composed has 
the germ of decay in it. 

The question about the beginning of life Finds its answer 
through the knowledge that ignorance "avijja," figuratively 
spoken, is the shell, which embraces all. and "all is tension, 
stimulation, thirst + 'tanha/’ The real former of life's process 
is the force in the changeable game of the six dhitu. Not 
arbitrary, not without rule or law, but bound to suppositions 
and therefore acting only in dependence on those. Every- 
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tiling made. formed by tension, stimulation. thirst, "tanka'* 
is always only a forming, which has the passed as cause, only 
depending on.. after the rule of cause and effect. 

Unheard is that the whole secret of life should lie in the 
worde— avijja. tan ha '—ignorance, tension, stimulation, thirst. 
(Unheard of. not only as an exclamation, but in the word's 
fullest sense, without hearing—only through looking, seeking 
that: it h so. arise* knowledge* therefore the often occtiring 
form in the siitta "who sees this and that, sees the Dfiamma/') 
That in those two words should lie the key to the entrance 
and the outlet from the world is so long not to be understood* 
as life ia not fully recognised- The possibility for understand¬ 
ing, how it is F exists and yet that, which is understood cannot 
be reached, perhaps it will last long till one has gained the 
goal. 

— ..Nirvana is the elimination of becoming, this, 
Q Reverend, have I seen Recording to reality and right realisa¬ 
tion- But I am no Arab at in whom life’s influences are 
destroyed. 

Just so r O Reverend, ati if there were by the road through 
the wilderness a well but there were no bucket with a cord. 
.And a man tormented by heat and spent with boat, tired, 
languishing, thirsty, came along the way. He would see the 
well and would know, there is water in it; but he could not 
touch it with his bodyr 

Quite in the same way, O Reverend, have 1 seen that 
nirvana is the elimination of becoming, this, Q Reverend, 
have I seen according to reality and right realisation. But I 
am no Arahat* in whom life's influences are destroyed/' 

If life's process is recognised according to reality, then 
one understands Assaji s sentence : 

"Sariputta. the besgar-monk, spoke to the Reverend 
Assaji; 'be it so, friend, tell me much or little, but speak to 
me about (he seme, / hate desire only /or the sense. Why 
do you worry about the letter' ? After this spoke the 
Reverend Assaji to Sariputta, the beggar-monk those words 

3 
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of the teaching: of die things which arise through a cause 
the Buddha has found the cause and also the way to their 
annihilation : this is the Teaching of the great gam ana. 1 

This one cause is ignorance, “avijja." 

Perhaps the meaning of "avijja’' and ' Manila" will become 
still clearer, il one can realise that the starting point of the 
way lies in the impulse of the will. The way might have a 
goal or not, it might be known or unknown, short or long, 
anyhow constituted, one may experience whatever one will : 
in other words—way's direction, way*& duration, way *5 charac¬ 
ter, way’s experience can change. The impulse of the will 
to go remains unchanged. That is the longing, the stimulation, 
thirst after anything that is linked with the following of the 
way. So in the beginning of life there stands a stimulation, a 
thirsting after anything, which is and must be linked with life. 
That, which man is always expecting of life — well-being, the 
always unchanged well-being, he never finds and he does not 
believe that it is not possible to find it in the wav he leads 
life. As he does not know it. so “Trniha"' can draw out of 
everything new food, because constantly the new will springs 
up. The volition for the fruitless seeking after well-being, 
within disperses in thousand sparks in the process of thinking. 


THE BUDDHA'S DISCOURSE TO BYAGGHAPAJJA 

From the Ancuttara Nikaya : translated 
BY THE BhIKKHU SlLACARA 

Upon a time, when the Blessed One was sojourning among 
the Koliyans, having taken up His abode at a Koliyan village 
called Kakkarapattam. a certain Koliyan, familiarly called 
'"Long-shanks," came where was the Blessed One, and after 
due reverence paid, took his seat at one side. Thus seated, 

’ "Longshanks 1 P the Koliyan spake to the Blessed One in this 
wise 
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Lord, we that live the household life, enjoying the 
pleasure* of sense—we dwell with wile and child about us, we 
use the *weet sandal-wood of Benares h we make our bodies 
fine with flowers and perfumes and all manner of odorous 
unguents ; we handle gold and silver. If for us, Lord, there 
he a leaching conducing to our welfare and happiness in this 
present life, conducing la our welfare and happiness in lives 
to cowit, may the Blessed One he pleased to make known 
unto us that Teaching 1” 

' Four things there are. Byagghapajja, that lead to the 
welfare and happiness of the householder in this present life, 
and what are these four thing*? 

They are : Energetic Activity, Preservation, Friendship 
with the Good and Rightly Regulated Living. 

What is Energetic Activity? 

By whatsoever manner of work a layman cams hi* living, 
whether by husbandry + by trading, by cow-keeping, by 
swordsmanship, by government service, or by any other pro¬ 
fess] on whatsoever—in that work or profession he is proficient 
and industrious ; resourceful and vigilant, he does all as it 
ought to be done, and secs that ail is done as it ought to be 
done. This is what is called Energetic Activity. 

What U Preservation ? 

Say that a layman is wealthy, ha* acquired abundant 
possession* by the exercise of energetic activity, by the toil 
of his hands, by the sweat of his brow, in lawful, legitimate 
ways ; such a one consider* thus, having in view the protec¬ 
tion and preservation of his property^ "Let me see to it that 
this my property is not taken from me by unjust authorities, 
nor stolen by thieves, nor consumed by fire, nor swept away 
by floods, nor despoiled by envious and unloving kinsmen 1 /* 
This is what is called Preservation. 

What is Friendship with the Good ? 

Say that the layman lives in some village or town, where 
also dwells some other householder or son of a householder 
that h wi*e in virtue's ways, full of faith, full cl virtue 1 full 
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of liberality, full of wisdom ; and say that he frequents the 
company of such, talks with the in, holds discourse with them ; 
from such full of faith he also learns to be full of faith ; from 
such full of virtue he also learns to be full of virtue ; from 
such full of liberality he also learns to be full of liberality ; 
from such full of wisdom he also learr^ to be full of wisdom. 
This is what is called Friendship with the Good. 

And what L$ Rightly Regulated Living? 

Say that there is a layman aware of the extent of his 
income, aware of the extent of his outgoings, who live* a 
balanced manner of life and, neither extravagant nor penurious, 
thus resolves within himself : "I shall make it that my income 
shall be greater than my outgoings : 1 shall not let my out- 
goings be greater than my income." Just as a retail dealer 
in any kind of merchandise, or the assistant of such, in taking 
up his scales to weigh his wares, knows: ’*This way the 
balance will go down, that way the balance will go up/' even 
so the layman, knowing his income and outgo* living in 
moderate style, neither prodigal or parsimonious, will see 
that his income exceeds his expenditure, (hat hi& expenditure 
does not outrun his income. 

For, if a layman, not being the possessor of any great 
abundance, should live in lavish style, of him all the folk will 
say: “A devourer of the tree, this householder eats up his 
wealth I" Or. if a layman, being possessed of ample means. 
Jives in miserable style, of him the f&Jk will say : "Food for 
the funeral pyre, this householder goes towards death!'* 
Wherefore let the layman, knowing well hh income and his 
expenses r regulate his mode of living accordingly and, neither 
spendthrift ndr yet niggardly, see that his income outweighs 
hia outgo, nor his outgo his income. This is what is called 
Rightly Regulated Living. 

Four channels there be by way of which wealth won by 
energetic activity is kit. these ways are l Dealings with 
women, dealings with intoxicating liquors, dealings with dice 
and consorting with evil friends* evil companions* evil as&o- 
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ciates. Suppose that there is a great tank having four inlets 
and four outlets, and thaE some man stupa up the inlets and 
opens wide the outlets, the streams of rain-water will not 
be able to find admittance, and so the decrease and not the 
increase of that great tank may be looked for. Even thus is 
it with these four channel s of Joss of wealth—women, wine, 
dice and evil companions and friends. 

Four channels there be by way of which wealth won by 
energetic activity is brought to increase. "These channels are : 
Abstinence from dealings with women, abstinence from 
dealings with intoxicating liquors, abstinence from dealings 
with dice, and consorting with yood friends, good companions p 
good associates. Suppose there is a great tank with inlete 
and outlets, four of each ; and that a tnan opens wide the 
inlets and closes up the outlets, the tain water streams will 
enter that tank, and its increase, not its decrease, may well 
be expected. Even so it is with these four channels of 
increase of wealth—abstinence from women, abstinence from 
wine, abstinence from dicing i and consorting with good 
companions and friends. 

These be the four things that lead to the welfare and 
happiness of the layman in this present life. 

Four things, Byagghapajja, there be that lead to the 
well-being and happiness of the Jayman in lives to come, and 
what ate these four things? 

They are;—The Blessing of Faith, the Blessing of Virtue* 
the Blessing of Liberality and the Blessing of Wisdom, 

What is the Blessing of Faith? 

The layman who is faithful put his trust in the wisdom 
supreme of the Accomplished One. saying: "This is He, 
the Blessed, the Exalted, the Supremely Awakened One, the 
Perfect in Knowledge and Conduct, come the Good Way, 
Knower of All the Worlds, Guide of men that wish for 
Guidance, Teacher of gods and men, the Awakened One, 
the Blessed One." This is what is called the Blessing of 
Faith. 
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What is the Blessing of Virtue? 

The layman shuns killing, stealing, lying, lewdness and 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors that steal away the wits. 
This is what is called the Blessing of Virtue. 

What is the Blessing of Liberality ? 

The layman lives his life with thought dean of the stain 
of miserliness, free and liberal, pure-handed, delighting in 
deeds of charity, giving to those that ask of him, distributing 
dm*. This is what U called the Blessing of Liberality. 

And what is the Blessing of Wisdom ? 

J"he 1 ay man who is wise arrives at the perception of the 
ceaseless rise and fall of things ; he attains to wisdom through 
exalted penetration and insight ■ he moves towards the total 
destruction of 111. This is what is called the Blessing of 
Wisdom. 

These be the four things, Byagghapajja* that lead to the 
well-being and happiness of the layman in lives to come/'— 
British Buddhist. 


THE OH A MNIA 5 ANGA N1 OF THE ABHIDHAMMA PITAKA 

By Dr. Bemala Churn Law, M.A., B.L.. Ph, D, 

„■/ ’ - c r v* *- *' 1: : ' ■ •' - s *>-‘ : ■ - '■ ■ ■' 1 

The third section of the Tipitaka is the Abhidhamma- 

pitaka, or Basket of Higher Religion/ or as Childers puts it 
'basket of transcendental doctrine/ It treats of the same 
subject as the Suttapitafca and differs from that collection only 
in being more scholastic. It is composed chiefly in the form 
of question and answer like a catechism. The starting point 
of this collection appears to have been the Suttapitaka, one 
of the texts of which, the An guttata Nikiya may be regarded 
as its precursor. At its outset we find a big table of contents 
(Marikas) which are already mentioned in the Vinayapitaka 
(Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VflL p m 67), The 
contents are not spoken of highly. The ideas are classified in 
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outline. They aie overloaded with synonyms- In some 
places. it is difficult to find out the real meaning, Originality 
appears to be wanting everywhere. The Abhidhamms is a 
complement to Dhamma and not a systematic presentation of 
philosophy. The Anguttara Nikaya may be said to form a 
transition to the Abhidhammapitaha which comprises seven 
works \ (I) Dhammasangani. (2) Vibhanga, (3) KathlvatthiJ 
|4) Puggalaparmatti (5) Dhituk&thi f6} Yamaka and (7) Pauhsna, 
We hold with Mrs. Rhys Davids that the very form of a group 
of works like the Abhidhamma shows that centies of education 
and training had been established, drawing to themselves some 
at least of the culture of the day. Such logical development 
and acumen as were possessed by the sophists and cauaists. 
mentioned in the Brahma};!la Suttanta and the Udlna F would 
now find scope in the growing Thera vlda teaching and 
literature. 

The Dhamjn&sangani I s one of the most important books 
of the Abhidhammapiiaka. The text has been edited by 
Edward Muller* Ph,D. for the Pali Text Society from a Burmese 
Mss in the India office and a Sinhalese Mss from the V'anavasa 
vihara in Bcntota in Ceylon. It means something like 
“enumeration of conditions" or more Literally H co-cnumeration 
of dhamma," It really means exposition of dharnma. 
Kamavac ara rupavacarididhamma sangayha sankhipitvi va 
gun ay at i sankhyati etthati dhammasangani. Hie Dhamma- 
sangani is so called because therein the author after compila¬ 
tion and condensation enumerates and sums up the conditions 
of the Kamdoka, the Rupaloka and so on as what Childers puts 
it. (Childers' Pali Dictionary; p T 447). "It is H in the first 
place/ 1 says Mrs. Rhys Davids, “a manual or text-book* and 
not il treatise or disquisition, elaborated and rendered attractive 
and edifying after die manner of most of the Suttapitaka. 
And then* that its subject b ethics, but that the inquiry b con¬ 
ducted from a psychological standpoint, and indeed, is in 
great part an atialysb o( the psychological and psycho-physical 
data of ethics'" (Psychotogicd Ethics, p. xxxii) King Vijaya- 
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hihu l (A,D 1065—1120) of Ceylon made a translation of the 
PKammasan^am from Pali into Sinhalese (Mali. Ch. LXX- V, 

1 7 } l The first English rendering of this work owes its origin 
to the erudite pen of Mrs. Rhys Davids and is entitled. A 
Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics," the introductory 
essay herein gives a bright idea of the history, date, contents^ 
etc. of the text very lucidly and exhaustively. The Dhamma- 
sangoni aims at enumerating and defining a number of scattered 
terms or categories of terms, otcuring in the Nikiyas of the 
Suttapitaka, That the technical terms used in the Nikiyas are 
Used in it leads one to place the Dharnmirsangani, in point of 
time, after the Nik&yas- The Kathlvatthu which is the fifth 
book of the Abhidhammapitaka is said to have been composed 
by Tissa Moggauputta in the middle of the third century B. C. 
According to Mrs. Rhys Davids, Dhammasanguni deals with 
the same topics as in the Nikayas differing only in method of 
treatment, The Kathavatthu raises new questions belonging 
to a later stage in the development of the faith. The 
Dhammasangani is therefore younger than the Nikayas and 
older than the KatKlvatthu. If we date it ha if-way between 
the two. that is, during the first third of the fourth century 6 C , 
w c shall be on the safe side. But Mrs. Rhys David* thinks that 
the Dhammasangani should be dated rather at the middle than 
at the end of the fourth century or even earlier. 

The book opens with an introductory chapter which serves 
the purpose of a table of contents and which falls into two 
sub-divisions ; (1) the sections referring to Abhidhamma and 
(2) those referring to Suttanta. The total number of these 
sections amounts to about 1599 and treats of various points 
of psychological interest. 

The book is divided into three main divisions. The first 
part deals with the subject of consciousness in its good, bad 
and intermediate states or conditions. 

The main eight types of thought relating to sensuous 
universe (Klmlvacaia mahicittun) are the first things considered 
here. It lays down that whenever a good thought relating to 
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sensuous universe vises, it is accompanied by pleasure, taste, 
touch and is then followed by contact (phas&oh feeling 
(Vcd&nah perception (Safina), volition (cetana). thought (citJam) 
and in this way come other thing which include also the right 
view s (Sammaditthi) and other methods of the noble path, the 
various balas (or sources ol strength), e,g,. Saddha (faith), Viriya 
(energy) etc. Then follows an exposition of phasso (contact), 
vedani (feelings) and so on. In the explanation and exposition 
a strict coxiunentarial method has been adopted giving out fully 
the significance of each word. 

The first part ends with the simple enumeration and the 
occasion for the rise of Sampajafinam (intelligence), Samatho 
(quiet), Paggaho (grasp) and Avikkhepo (balance). 

The second deals with the material form (rupakandam) and 
is viewed from various aspects numbering eleven. 

The second chapter on Sangahavaram or the constituents 
of the first type of thought deals with the four Khandas, the 
two ayatanaa. two Dhatus r the three iklra* (nutrients), the 
fivefold Jhinas (as distinguished from the four jhanas). the five¬ 
fold path, the seven bala& (as distinguished from the ten ha las 
in later books) the three hetus (as distin^roished from one as 
we find in the Netlipakarana) the maniiyatanas (sphere of idea~ 
tion) + the tnanovinnanadhltu (element of intellection). The 
four Khandhas are separately dealt with. In the enumeration 
of the Sankh&rakkhandho about 50 states beginning with pha$so 
(contact) and ending with avikkhepo (balance) have been 
mentioned. The emimetation and arrangement of this list 
differ from those given in the first chapter dealing with the 
KusaladRarnma. The second enumeration omits the KSyapas- 
sadhi and cittetpassaddhi. 

The two Sy atari as are the manavatana and Dhamma- 
yatanam, the sphere of mind and that of mental states. 

There are two Dhatus or elements. Manovinnina-dhatu 
(Intellection) and Dhamma (condition) dhatil. The Dhamma 
Dhitu includes the Vedanikhandha, Sannakhandha and 
San khirakhandh a. 
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The three Ahiraa (nutriments) are contact, volition end 
consciousness. Then comes the Paficangikadh amnia, the five¬ 
fold Jhana which includes the Vitakka and Vi tarn (applied and 
sustained thought) joy , happiness and concentration of mind. 

Then it deals with the fivefold path namely the right views, 
the right intention, right exert torn right intellection and right 
concentration- 

Then the seven potentialities are discussed : namely Faith, 
energy, recollection, concentration, insight, consciousness and 
the fear of blame. 

Then the three hetus or moral mots are discussed: absence 
of avarice, hatred and delusion. Then contact, sensation and 
perception are treated. 

Then come the other topics, e,g, r vedana-khandha, 
sannfl-khanda, Etankhira-khandha and vinnana-khandha—all 
these include the Dhamma and the Khandha. 

The Indriyas (senses) are the following i saddha (faith), 
viriya (energy), saU [intellection), samadhi (meditation), panna 
(wisdom), Manindriya (mind) Somanassindriya (delight) and 
Jivitindriya (vigour). 

The sankhara-khandha includes phassa (contact), cetana 
(thinking) vitakka and vicara (applied and sustained thought), 
ekaggati (concentration), saddle (faith), energy, recollection, 
vigour, right determination, exertion, meditation, potentiality 
of faith, energy, concentration, fear of blame and sin, absence 
of avarice, of hatred, of covetousness, of malice, calmness of 
mind and body. etc. The third is subdivided into chapters 
which analyse everything into groups or pairs. The method 
adopted here is merely by questioning and answering the main 
points. 

The Dhammasangaiu also discusses the four modes of 
progress and four objects of thought. It also deals with 
objects of meditation (atthaka^inam). Then it discusses about 
forms as infinite and as beautiful and ugly. 

The four Jharms or the sublime abodes may be developed 
in sixteen ways. Then comes the sphere of infinite intellect. 
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the sphere of nothingness and the sphere where there la neither 
perception nor non-perception. Then come# the subject of 
the kamavacarakusaUrn and rupavararakusalam and lokuttara 
citt&m- Then come the twelve akusala cittas, manadhatu 
having Kusalavipaka, (mind as a result of meritorious work) 
Manovinnana dhatu (consciousness a-s^o tinted with joy as a 
result of meritorious deed) consciousness associated with 
upekkha. 

Then come Attha Mahavtplka, rupivacara, aniplvac&fa 
vipaka. suddhika-patipada (path leading to purity) guddhika 
sannatam (four modes of progress taken in connection with the 
notion of emptiness}. 

Then come the 19 conceptions, and the modes of progress 
taken in connection with the dominant influence of desire. 
Then are discussed the folio wing topics ;— 

L The Pathamo maggo vipako—the result of the first 
path. 

2. The lokuttara vipaka, the result of lokuttara citta. 

3 + Akusala vipaka nvyakata. the result of demerit not 
falling under the category of kusala and akusala, 

Kimivacara Kiriyi —action in the sensuous world and 
rupavacara kiriyl (action in the world of form), arupavacara 
kiriya (action in the world of formlessness). 

After the conclusion of the subjects of kusala and akusala 
the avyakata [which is neither kusala nor akusala) is treated in 
the DhammasanganL 

Nest follows, the portion dealing with the form which is 
created through some cause, the collection of forms in two, 
in groups of three* four, five, si** seven* eight, nine, ten and 
eleven. 

In this way the forms ate divided. Then come the three 
kusala hetuSfc the three akusala hetus and the three avyikta 
hetus. 

The follow the mental impurities, lobha (avarice), hatred, 
pride, false belief, doubt, dullness, restlessness, shamelessness 
and disregard of blame and sin. 
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The latter portion of the Dhammasangarii is a summary 
of what has been told in the previous portion. The book is 
fulJ of repetitions and is a crude attempt at explaining certain 
terms of Buddhbt psychology by supplying synonyms for them 
but not the detailed explanations, ft is free from mataphor 
of simile. 

The topics set forth in the table of contents have been 
treated in the body of the book. It is undoubtedly one of the 
moat important books of the Abhidhammapitaka. There are 
passages which can be traced in the Puggalo Pannatti, Saman- 
naphala Suttanta of the Dighanikaya and in the Milinda Pahho. 
A detailed explanation of the important topics treated in the 
book is given in the Visuddhimagga, 

Buddhaghosa has written a commentary on the Dhamma- 
sangani known as the Atthasllini edited by E- Muller of Pali 
Text Society. A translation of this work has been brought 
out by Mr. Maung Tin t M.A. and revised by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
ft is widely studied by students of Buddhism. The cardinal 
doctrines of the Buddhist philosophy are explained in this 
work. It simply gives the meaning of the terms that occur in 
the Dhammasangani. In some places word for word explana¬ 
tions have been given which seem to be tedious but which are 
undoubtedly useful to the students of Buddhism. 

Mr, Maung Tin speaks of two Burmese translations of the 
Atthasalini, namely old Nissaya (Mss, Bernard Free Library. 
Rangoon) by AriyiUnkira of the earlier part of the 19th 
century. and the new Niseaya printed in Kemmendrne. 
Rangoon 1905 by Fyi Sadaw of the middle of the 19th century. 
In some places the translator has given us word for word 
vocabularies but on the whole the translation will be useful 
in leading the text. In the Bernard Free Library h Rangoon, 
there are original manuscripts of the Atthasalini, The Attaha- 
salini contains some historical and geographical information 
besides some explanations of certain technical terms of the 
Buddhist Psychology, Buddhaghosa in the introductory verses 
laid down that after he had already dealt with some subjects 
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in his previous com position, the Yisuddhimagga. he had only 
to supplement it by way of writing a commentary on the 
Dhammasangani. This commentary which is highly valued in 
Burma and Ceylon has been commented on and elucidated by 
many scholars. But though the Atthasalini aims to be an 
exposition of the Dhammasangani, yet there is some anomaly 
in the contents and arrangements of the two books. There 
are some chapters of the text which the commentary omits 
and others which it adds independently oF the text itself. 
Further, there are some chapters which are named otherwise in 
the commentary. Unlike the DhammaBangani, the chapters in 
the Atthasalini are clearly marked so that the treatment is 
more scientific than that of the former. Ruddhaghosa, at the 
outset gives an introductory chapter. In this, he deals with 
various question* both literary and philosophical. His disser¬ 
tation on literary subjects helps lls to a great extent in fixing 
a chronological place of the texts of the Suttas, Vinaya and 
Abhidhamma. He say a that the commentary on the Abhid' 
hamma was sung in the 1st council and was rehearsed in the 
succeeding councils. Mahinda brought it to Ceylon and it was 
translated into Sinhalese, He defines Abhidhamma as otic 
which excel* all other Dhammas in qualities. The chief differ¬ 
ence between Suttanta and Abhidhamma i$ that in the Suttanta 
the five aggregates are classified partially while in the Abhid- 
hamma this classification has been done in three methods, 
namely the Suttanta classification* the Abhidhamma classifica¬ 
tion and Catechism- He shows that Suttanta classification is 
not complete and defective. He next deals with the Abhid- 
hamnia books themselves which are seven in number and 
records that the very nature of the Kathavatthu makes its 
position untenable in the very classification itself for it dates 
from the incidents of the 3rd Council But Buddhaghosa 
relying on the traditional number seven in the Abhidhamma 
class and showing the internal defects of Mahldhammapadaya 
or Mahadhitukatha as possible substitute for Kathlvatthu* holds 
that Kathavatthu falls within Abhidhainma class particularly 
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because Tissa followed the contents and method of the 
Teacher who himself foresaw this book* 

The author then gives a table of contents of each of the 
-Seven Abhidhamma books after which he gives a history of 
the first Abhidhamma thought and compilation as emanating 
from the Buddha himself. To Saiiputta he attributes the origin 
of the number and order of the books, Buddhaghosa quotes 
many poetical passages as an introductory explanation of the 
Sutta T Vinaya. and Abhidhanima Pi takas. 

He says that the Abhidhamma is intended for those only 
who think that there is "T\ "this is mine" and who fail to 
understand that the ultimate self is merely a collection of 
things- Tlic main purpose of Abhidhamma is, according to 
him. to lay a distinction between mind and matter and to train 
one in higher and mataphysical understanding. 

The author then justifies the fact that the three pitakan 
are the words of Buddha himself, for those bbikkhus who are 
well practised in Vinaya arrive at the three kinds of knowledge 
while those who are well versed in the Suttas arrive at the 
six kinds of super knowledge and Bhikkhus well cultiavted in 
Abhidhamma arrive at the four analyses. He then explains 
why each of the Nikayas or Groups is so called. The first one 
is Digha, because it contains 34 long Sottas. The second one 
containing 152 Suttas is called Majjhima because they are of 
medium length. The Samyutta Ntklya contains seven thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-two SmUs- The Anguttara contains 
nine thousand five hundred and fifty-seven Suit as. 

The khuddaka is one which excludes the four Nikayas P 
the Vinaya, the Abhidhamma and indudes such books, as 
Khuddaka Pitha, Dhammapads, etc. Then follows an 
enumeration of the 9 Angas, the eighty-four thousand units 
of text. He then says that Abhidhamma is a Pitaka by Pi taka 
classification and holds it as a word of the Buddha T Abhid- 
hammikas claim to be the best expositors of the Phamma. 
But the Abhidhamma is a field for the Buddha and not of 
others for such discourses can only be taught by them. 
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The author quotes the Elder Tissabhufci who while seeking 
to trace the origin of the Abhidhamma at the place oF the 
great enhghtemcnt quoted Padrsovibara Sutta where the 
Buddha intuited all his qualities and poe&essionj, He then 
recommends the introduction of the Abhidhamma to all its 
readers. 

The author then compares the introductory portions both 
of the Sutta and the Abhidhamma. He says that unlike the 
Sutta which has one* the Abhidhamma has two introductions, 
the one dealing with the life and equipment of the Buddha 
and the other with the events just before the Dhammacakka- 
pavattana. The author then traces the history of Abhidhamma 
teaching in Ceylon. According to him Abhidhamma originated 
with faith and nurtured in the 550 jitakas, was taught by the 
Buddha. It was exactly Buddha's words and was handed 
down by the unbroken line of teachers till the Third Council 
beginning with Sariputta and followed by the long tine of 
disciples. 


POET IQBAL ON BUDDHISM 

The celebrated poet Sir Dr Iqbal thus deplores the 
banishment of Buddhism from India: — 

Qaum ne paigbam-i-Gautarn ki zara parwah na ki. 
Qadr pahthani na apne eauhar-i-yak dana ki. 

Translation The nation did not care for the message of 
Gautam. It did not appreciate its own matchless pearl. 

Ashkat m nc kiya jo zindagi ka raz dm. 

Hind ko Lekan khiali fulsafa par naz tha. 

Translation He revealed to the world the secret of life. 
But India prided in her imaginary philosophy, 

Shama huq se jo munawaf ho yeh wuh mehfal na thi P 
Barish-i-Rahtnat hoi lekan zamin qabil na thi. 
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Translation :— Here was not the society which could he 
illumined by the lamp of truth. Blessings rained here hut 
the land was nol fit lo receive them. 

Ah shuder ke liyc Hindustan gharri khans hai 

Dard-i-insani se is basli ka dil begana hai. 

Translation : — Oh l Hindustan b a home of woe for a 
Shudra. Human sympathy is alien to the heart of this habita¬ 
tion. 

Barham an sarshar hai ab tak male pindar men, 

Shasna-i-Gautam jal rahi hai mahfal-i-aghyaj' men r 

Translation :—Brahman Es inebriated even now with 
intoxication of the wine of vanity. Gautam’s lamp is burning 
in the society of foreigners ,—Pandit She o Narain r 


GLEANINGS 

Y. M. B. A- f Colombo. 

Head Quarters —The outstanding event of the year ha* 
been the payment of the balance sum of Rs + 35.000/- remain¬ 
ing from the total amount of the loan of Rs, 60.000/- raised 
in 1924, on our present Headquarters to enable it* purchase. 
Two sums of Rs. 10.000/- and f 5.000/- respectively had been 
paid in previous year*. We were enabled to pay the last 
instalment with the aid of the Government grant of 
Rs. 30,000/- received in 1928 which was placed in fixed deposit 
until the loan matured at the end of 1929, and a further dona¬ 
tion of Rs. 5 r Q00/- from the " + SH Chandrasekara" Fund- It 
b a matter for great satisfaction that these spacious premises 
worth well over a lakh of Rupees are now free from debt 
and available For the furtherance of Buddhist activities and it 
is earnestly hoped that increasing use will be made of it by 
our members. 
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Whilst congratulating ourselves on this achievement it 
has however to be remembered that though the mortgage debt 
lias been settled, there yet remains a sum of Re. 13.649.02 
payable to the *‘Press Fund/' It is hoped that the members 
will make a united effort to collect this sum before the next 
annual meeting. 

"“The Buddhist** ;—We have much pleasure m announc¬ 
ing that Mr. Charley Dias has accepted the Editorship of the 
Ruddhist, publication of which will soon be started again as 
a monthly Magazine- It is hoped also to issue thia- Magazine 
free of charge to Members-—(/Report of ihe Gcnerd Secretory). 

HAVANA AS A BUDDHIST? AN ABSURDITY. 

In the Ltmktiivaiamasutra Havana is represented as a 
disciple of the Buddha holding a philosophical discourse like 
a Plato or Aristotle, The respect shown him in the Buddhistic 
scriptures might be one of the reasons why his character has 
been depicted in such dark colours by the Brshmanic poets. 
Curiously + however, we find in the Ramayana by Krittivasa, 
certain anecdotes of his life, not to be found in the Sanskrit 
epic, which show him to be full of mercy for sinners evidently 
recalling the Buddhistic idea of compassion for suffering 
humanity. At the last hour of his life he is said to have given 
some advice to Rama and related events of his own life to 
illustrate their usefulness and truth, in the course of these 
he expiessed hb sentiments as Follows I—■ 

'‘I saw the great sufferings of sinners and my heart melted 
into pity for them, I det^imined within myself to remove 
their sorrows and returned to Lanka with a sad heart. And 
again. '“When I saw with my own eyes what sinners suffered 
in hell, I thought within myself how 1 could devise some means 
by which heaven and its joy* could be made accessible to all 
beings. ’ ‘ 

This sounds like a speech of the Buddha himself on the 
eve of hb renunciation, Bengali Ramayartas, p. 124— by 
Danish Chandra Sen, 

5 
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INDIA AND KOREA. 

From China, Buddhism naturally entered Korea. As esdy 
as 374 A,D. two monks A-tao and 5hun-tao, both foreigners, 
were invited From North China to the cflpitfli of Koryo 
(modern Pien-yang), In 3&4 A.D, certain Matananda (a curious 
Indian name) was welcome by the court of the Paikcbai 
(middle Korea) and was bached by a fresh batch of Indian and 
Chinese missionaries. Towards the middle of the 5th century 
Buddhist propaganda advanced to the south an ascetic called 
the "Black Foreigner ' preached the doctrine of the l fi-ratna 
(triple gem), after having been famous h> curing with his 
wonderful science a princess of the Sill a kingdom which 
recognised Buddhism officially in 528. 

INDIA AND JAPAN. 

The small country of Korea had the unique privilege of 
presenting to japan one of its greatest civilising agencies 
continental Buddhism. Chinese learning had penetrated Japan 
early as the 5th century A,D r ; but it was Korea that made 
the first official presentation in 538 A.D. of a gilt statue of 
Buddha, some beautiful banners and sacred texts to the 
Japanese court, as a sign of homage and friendship. The 
accompanying message from Korea was also noble, declaring 
that +l Buddha dharmu the most excellent of all lawg which 
brings immeasurable benefit to its believers. .... had been 
accepted in all land* laying between India and Korea." 
(Greater India Society Bulletin No + I. page 30, 3!), 

CHAMPA CAMBODGE SIAM 

Siam was also formally converted during the later period 
of Hindu expansion. Buddhism was introduced into Siam from 
Cambodia and like Cambodia it remained faithful to the 
Ceylonese or the southern Pali Buddhism- A splendid Buddha 
image, a rare specimen of Ceylon bronze-casting, has been 
discovered among the ruins of Champa, Mon, Cab&ton, an 
authority on the history of these people affirm that until the 
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advent of the Portuguese navigator ( 16th century), Siam wjm 
completely within the cultural influence of India. (Greater 
India Society Bulletin No. J, page 39)> 


BHARHUT STUPA 

AN APPEAL. 



Bharhut was discovered by General Cunningham In 
November 1873 and excavations were carried out in 1874. It 
lies h miles to the North Last of Unchehm H 9 miles south of 
Satna and is 120 miles from Allahabad towards jubhulpore. 
Its ancient name is not definitely known—some say it was 
Bhairoftpur, General Cunningham holds that it is the Waisewet 
mentioned in the legend of Bawari, the priest of Raja Prasefiajit. 
Some modem writers call it Bardavati, probably after Bar da at is 
of Ptolmey's map. 

In the Tibetan Dulva it is mentioned that a certain Sakya- 
Shampuk by name was turned out of Kapilvastu. The 5akya 
Muni gave some cuppings of his hair, nails and teeth to him 
in an illusory manner. He established a kingdom in the agud 
country and built a Stupa over the holy relics. This became 
famous as the Shampuk Vihat. 

The targe inscription found on the Eastern Gate of the 
Stupa shows that the place was in the Sugari kingdom—(Sugan 
Raje). Later on ft was certainly included"in the Gupta Empire, 
on the fall of which it is veiy likely that the provincial Governors 
became the independent masters. After this it is known that 
it was included in the empire of Harsha Vatdhana of Kanauj. 
After Harsha the Baghels of Bandhogarh and the Oiandels of 
Khajuraho. Mahoba and Kalihjar became supreme. 

At the Stupa General Cunnigham also discovered the 
remains of a medieval Vihara and amongst them a large and 
several small images of the Buddha T These can not be dated 
prior to KMX) A. D. Thb proves that the Hindus did not 
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injure Bhaihut, it was the invasion of the Mohammadans only 
which rained Bharhut too. 

THE STUPA. 

1 he interior diameter of the Stupa was 88 feet 4J4 inches, 
the terraced flooring was fO feet 4 inches wide on the inner side 
of the railing showing that the edge of the Stupa was 6? feet 
SJ4 inches in diameter. The bricks were !2 iT XI2 J X3J4- The 
Great Stone Railing had four openings towards the Four cardinal 
points, Jt was thus divided into four quadrants each consisting 
of 16 pillars joined by three cross bars and covered by a massive 
stone coping. Fram the left side of each entrance the tailing 
was extended so as to cover the direct approach to the Stupa, 
With these four return railings of the entrance, the whole railing 
formed a gigantic Swastika. 

Fhc railing contained 80 pillars. On each side was an 
ornamental arch or Torana supported on two pillars. Only 
the eastern Torana has been found and it is a very highly 
sculptured one. The Gateway including the Pillars, Capitals 
and the Horizontal beams was; certainly more than 20 feet 
high. The coping which crowned the circle of pillars was 
massive and most elaobratcly and minutely sculptured both 
inside and outside. In all it was 330 feet long. The pillars 
were monoliths 7 Feet 1 inch high by I foot 10^ inches face 
and 1 foot 2J4 inches side. The stone bars (rails) were 1 foot 
11 54 mches in length and I foot 10)4 inches in breadth and 
6 inches thick. 

The sculptures on the Pillars, rails and the coping depict 
scenes from the Buddhist history and legend and fine lotus 
designs too elaborate to be dealt with in the small space 
available here. It may only be mentioned that among the 
sculptures are included, duly labeled jatak scenes, full size 
images of Devaias, Yaksha* and human beings, scenes from 
the life of Buddha and as they depict almost every aspect of 
the mode of living, they contribute a very important chapter 
to the history of the age. 
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In fact it not necessary for me to dwell on the historical 
and religious importance of the place. It i$ too well known 
to every student of Indian history. One day Bharhut was 
most certainly an important centre of culture and teaming, 
Its situation on die road from Patna to Ujjain, in the centre 
of the country and in dose proximity of a magnificent hill 
added immensely to its importance and charm, 

THE PRESENT CONDITION 

The place presents quite different an appearance stow. 
Nothing of the ancient town U on the ground h there may be 
lots under it, even what little remained of the Stupa and the 
Great Railing has been removed to the Indian Museum Calcutta, 
The spot where the Stupa stood can only be located by the 
small mound and a few stray pieces of the railing lying scattered 
near it. Left to themselves even these meagre reminders of 
the great past will be lost for ever. 

Considering its past greatness, importance and grandeur, 
it has been decided to make an effort to restore the site. It 
ia proposed (Ij to mark the actual Stupa site by a small brick 
wall ; [2) to set up a public park rotmd the arte (3) to act tip 
a plain stone railing (with a few lotus design on each pillar 
if funds permit) where the old railing stood ; (4) to collect all 
available old sculptures, etc, and establish a small museum on 
the spot : and f5) to erect a small rest house there. An open¬ 
ing has been cut In the old tank under the hill and this should 
also be filled up . 

The Nagod State authorities have been approached and 
they have been pleased to permit the starting of the works 
and have also assured us of their guidance and support. Now 
it is for the people in general and students and scholars of 
history and Buddhists in particulars to come forward and help 
in restoring this important place. At the outset it is proposed 
to erect the wall to mark the actual stupa and to set up the 
railing to mark the old railing and to make a barbed wire 
Fencing round the park. These works cannot be completed 
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in under R«, 5,000, The museum. rest house and taut will 
be taken up afterwards 

Jt is hoped the attention of the Buddhist world will be 
drawn towards this important work by this note. The 
Restoration of a ruined Ship* is more important and pious 
a deed than even the erection of a new one and it is hoped 
donations will now pour in from all sides so that it will he 
possible to start work immediately. 

Donations and all correspondence should be addressed to— 

Sharda Prasad, 
Secrefary, 

Bharhut Restoration Committee r 
Satna , G, f P. Ry, 


LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY 

PROFESSOR ROERICH'S KEEN INTEREST IN 
THE JWL B. S. WORK. 

January J7 fc 1930. 

My dtar Mr. Sirtwardhatia, 

I wag indeed dad to receive your letter of December fflth 
1929. I Was recently elected as honorary president of I he 
American Maha Bodhi Society, which office I accepted, | 
am sure this news will give you jov. 

I am sending you herewith several photographs of my 
paintings, which you may use at your discretion. I am fl | s0 
sending an article from my book “Shambala" entitled “Son 
of the King 1 which you may use complete or in part. 

I shall take into consideration your thought about frescoes 
in Vihara at Samath and shall try my best to give you a sketch 

from which some Hindu artists might decorate the b]«sed 
Chapel. 
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With best greetings and good wishes for success in your 
noble work* J am 

Sincerely yours 

Nicholas Roerich. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF TROPICAL MEDICINE & HYGIENE. 
Patrick Manson House. 

17th February* 1930. 

Dear Sir* 

No doubt you have seen the Leading Article and letter in 
The Times of Wednesday* December 1 6 th. on the proposed 
memorial io Sir Patrick Manson to whom, directly or indirectly, 
we owe so much of the prosperity of our Empire. 

So far nothing has been done to perpetuate the memory 
of this great man whose work is described in more detail in 
the enclosed reprint from The Times, 

We trust We may have your help in establishing this 
memorial to the Father of Tropical Medicine, 

Yours very truly, 

Austen Chamberlain, 

G. Carmichael Low. 
President. 


A NEW CHINESE JOURNAL. 

Pure Karma Buddhist Association, 
Shanghai. 19, Hart Road, 
January 8, 1930, 

Dear Sirs, 

In order to link up China with foreign Buddhist commu¬ 
nities* some friends of mine who are closely connected with 
the above Association and others deem it advisable to bring 
out an Anglo-Chinese magazine ; so that on the one hand, the 
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Buddhist movement here may be made known to other 
countries, while on the other* China may he kept informed 
as to the activities of Foreign Buddhist societies. Pending a 
suitable man h willing to do this work, the editing of the 
English section has been entrusted to my cate provisionally. 
As this b the first periodical of its kind published in China* 
we look Upon the guidance and co-operation of all foreign 
Buddhists for the successful materialization of our scheme. 

We shall be much obliged, if you will kindly grant us 
permission to reprint or translate into Chinese some of the 
articles published in your magazine. ^Special articles on the 
history or on the activities of your society will be highly appre¬ 
ciated. These will be translated into Chinese for publication 
in our magazine as well as in others. As both in and outside 
China, there are not few who are interested in other religions 
and who give out the wrong impression that Buddhism is only 
fitted for the superstitious orientals, the Western Buddhists, 
both laymen and Bhikkhua, can help us materially to disprove 
this erroneous statement by writing articles describing their 
personal experience with the rational teaching of Lord Buddha 
and giving the reasons why they prefer the Dharma to other 
creeds. We sincerely hope, through your co-operation, we 
shall be able to secure for publication writings of such a 
nature From the able pen of our Buddhist friends. 

A 0 neither my knowledge of Buddhism nor my linguistic 
attainment qualifies me for editorial work* l shall confine my 
efforts to translate easy texts from Chinese Buddhist literature 
and expect my Buddhist friends, foreigners as well a-S Chinese* 
to make up the gap by writing original articles expounding the 
profound teaching of Buddhism. 

Our magazine will be issued quarterly and the first 
number is expected to be out in this April. Free copies will 
be sent to you in due course. Suggestions and advices From 
you will be highly appreciated. In return, we hope you will 
keep us informed as to the Buddhist news of your country 
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and favour us from time to time the publications issued by 
your society. 

Expecting you will keep m informed as to the Buddhist 
news of your country and favour us from time to time the 
publications issued by your society. 

1 remain. 

Yours fraternally. 

Wong Mow Lam, 
Editor: *The Chinese Buddhist.” 

(We are happy to see our Chinese brothers are getting up 
a journal which is an essential weapon in propagating the 
Dhamma : and we wish them all success. We have not the 
slightest objection to their making use of articles in our Journal 
provided of course they will state the source from which articles 
are reproduced. Ed.) P 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

THERE WILL BE NO ISSUE OF THE MAHA-BODHI FOR 
THE MONTH OF MAY, THE BUDDHA-DAY ISSUE WILL 
INCLUDE BOTH MAY AND JUNE NUMBERS AND WILL 
BE ISSUED BY THE END OF MAY. 


OBTAIN A COPY 

of the Buddha Day Number (Re. I /- including postage) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

The Buddhist Anniversary. 


The 2519th Anniversary of the Attainment of Buddha-hood 
by Prince Siddhartha Gautama at Buddha-Gay a H with which 
are connected his birth and the passing away B will be celebrated 
on the 11th of May by the whole Buddhist world. The uni¬ 
versal outlook of the Buddha Dhamma is now a recognised fact, 
and it forms a vital factor in the progress of the human civiliza¬ 
tion and culture. It is not a day of feasts, but a day of deep 
meditation and strong resolution to be good and to do good. 
We hope that the Buddhists in every cehtre will observe the 
day befitting the Teacher and His Dhamma. May the world 
be blessed with the unutterable spiritual joy of the Buddha Day. 

MEMBERS OF THE MAHA-BOQHi SOCIETY AND 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THE MAHA-RODHI SEND THEIR 
HEARTY GREETINGS TO ALL. 

* * * 

American Maha Bodhi Society . 

The election of Professor Nicholas Rorich* the Master- 
painter. Philosopher and Author—as the honorary president of 
the American branch of the M r B r S. comes as a Wesak 
announcement, and we rejoice in it. We heartily congratulate 
our branch-association upon this event which marks an import¬ 
ant step in the development of the Maha-Bodhi Society. We 
are glad to announce that our revered Professor has sent us 
some beautiful paintings and an inspiring message to be 
published in our forthcoming special issue. 

* » * 

Annual General Meeting. 

The Secretary, M B. S. informs ub that the 39th annual 
general meeting of our Society will be held during the first 
week of May. A proper notice with agenda will be issued in 
due time. 

* * * 
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Dalapa Maugawa. 

(Temple of Tooth Relic) 

It appears from the Ceylon papers that the Government 
of Ceylon i& moving to introduce rules to control the exhibi¬ 
tion of the Sacred Tooth Relic, This means handing over the 
rights and privileges of the lawful custodians of the Relic to 
the Police Department- The action of the Government is in 
direct contravention of the Treaty entered into between 
the Sinhalese and the English in ISIS. The Anagarika 
Dharmapala has issued an appeal to the Buddhists to oppose 
the legislation. We join him in requesting the whole Buddhist 
world to take united action in order to preserve their rights. 

* * * 


Our Distinguished Glest 

The work of the British Maha Bodhi Society is being 
made the more efficient by the presence at its Headquarters 
of a distinguished Buddhist whose unostentatious services to 
the cause of Buddhism in Europe has earned for him a name 
unique in the annals of Buddhist missionary activity. Mr- j. 
F_ McKechnie. the Bhikkhu Silacara, has taken up his 
residence at the Headquarters of the Buddhist Mission in 
London. For several years past, he has had to live at seaside 
resorts, in comparative isolation from his Buddhist brethren, 
a step necessitated by physical infirmities brought about by 
his unsparing application to the study of the Dharpma. while 
living in accordance with the rules governing the life of a 
bhikkhu. His matchless comprehension of the Buddha 
Dhamiua, no less than his ability to convey in its correct form 
the philosophy of life found in Buddhism, has placed him 
well above the highest standard yet attained by European 
exponents of Buddhism. At a time when the Buddha 
Dhamma is being interpreted by so-called Buddhists them- 
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selves- to suit individual whims and fancies, the importance 
of a true guide like Mr. McKechnJe cannot be exaggerated. 
The news of his decision to reside at the Buddhist Mission 
House, which enables him to help forward the work of the 
Buddhist Mission in England, will be received with feelings 
of pleasure and thankfulness by not only the members of the 
British Maha Bod hi Society but also those Buddhists of Asia 
who are contributing to the sustenance of the Buddhist move¬ 
ment in England. We extend to our distinguished guest and 
co-worker a hearty welcome,- — "British Buddhist/ 9 

* * * 

An Italian Buddhist 

During the last two months we have had the pleasure of 
the company at our Headquarters of Signor Guido Longhino. 
of Padova. Italy, who had come here to make a closer and 
more accurate acquaintance with Buddhism than is possible 
in his own priest-ridden country. He made good use of his 
time among us by studying the language of our religion, Pali, 
under the reverend Pandits who bless ub with their continued 
presence here, and in the short time at his disposal made 
good progress in his eludics. His eager and animated 
personality had a pleasantly enlivening effect upon our little 
circle : and we hope that he may soon find the time and 
opportunity to return to London to continue those studies to 
the profit of himself and those of his countrymen who may 
be willing later on to receive the message of the Buddha 
from his lips. A party of his fellow Buddhists from our 
Head quartern saw him off at Victoria on the night of the 28th 
of January, to wish him bon L>Gi/n£e and a reviderci, safe 
return 1 He took with him our fraternal greetings to Professor 
de Lorenzo, of Naples* who first turned his eyes in the 
Buddha + s direction, and has long been one of the staunchest 
of Buddhists among the sons of Italy.— “British Buddhist.** 

* * # 
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Croydon Buddhist Group 

As a direct outcome of the public meeting held at 
Croydon, on the 20th of November last, under the auspices 
of the British Maha Bodhi Society, a 'Group for the Study 
of Buddhism" has been formed at Croydon. Mr. M. 
Deshumbert, the organiser and Secretary of the Group, 
reports that the idea of a study group has the approval and 
active support of a number of residents of Croydon, At the 
inaugural meeting held on the 1 9th January last, Mr. Devapriya 
WaLismha represented the British Maha Bodhi Society. It 
was decided to hold fortnightly meetings on the 1 st and 3 rd 
of each month at 3 p.m.. at Rnskin House. Wellesley Road, 
Croydon. Information regarding these meetings and subject* 
for study and discussion may be obtained from Mr, M- 
Dcshumbert, 4. Dunheved Road West, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey — 1 " British B tiddhhl . 1 * 


FINANCIAL 

MULAGANDHA KLT! ViHARA FUND. 

Previously acknowledged Re. 59,203-2-1, U Mg Gyi, 
retired chief clerk. Kyaiikse, Rs, 6 /- i D. W. Attygalle, 
F. M. (Collection). Rs. 10/- ; 5, N. Barua, Delhi. Re, 5/- ; 
Dayaram Barua, Delhi. Rs, 5/- s collected by Babu Gajendra 
Lai Chowdhury. station master, Lan^olhot. : — mother of Babu 
Gajendra Lai Chowdhury, -/ 8 /- ; Babu Gajendra Lai Chou- 
dhury, -/ 8 /- ; wife of Gajendra Lai Chowdhuiy, -/8/- ; Sugata 
Prasad Chowdhuty. -/4; Surama, -/ 4/- ; Pravabati. -/4/-; 
Lilabati, -/4/- ; josobanta, ~/4f-; Devaprasad, -/4/ : 
Pravanfcar h -/4/-. Total Rs. 3/4. Grand Total, Rs, 59,232-6-1 
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MAHA-BODHI journal. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

ZEN. 

'Zen* a Buddhistic magazine of Self-realisation edited by 
Mr. Dwight Goddard and published from Thetjord, 
khrmoni, V. S. A, Subscription 2 dollars per year. 

The purpose of bringing out this little magazine of 16 
pages, as appears on its back cover is altruistic, to disseminate 
truth that we think will help the American people to more 
restraint, more wisdom and more contentment. The aim is 
high and laudable. We beg to offer our hearty congratula¬ 
tion to the learned author on this endeavour. 

The present number briefly but lucidly deals with (I) Lord 
Buddha's golden path to Self-realisation (2) Words of the 
Buddha (3) Sd^realisation and (4) Bergson's defence of intui¬ 
tion. All the four topics are attractively written and each is 
worth reading over several times and deeply thinking over. 

In writing upon Lord Buddha's Golden path the magazine 
under review rightly accentuates that it consists of eight steps 
or eight stages viz L To cherish right ideas from which have 
sprung the four noble truths or laws which pervade the plane 
of ejcistence-^and upon which Lord Buddha has laid the 
foundation of his Ethics-psychic—system of rational religion and 
they are these :— 

(a) the fact of suffering, (b> the cause of suffering, (c) the 
end of suffering, (d) the best way of controlling desire or 
Trishna or longing for the world and the flesh, 2. The second 
stage is right resolution. 3* The third stage is right speech, 
4. Right behaviour. 5, Right vocation, 6, Right effort. 
7 + Right meditation, 8, Right concentration. 

The explanation following upon the above enumeration has 
been ao illuminatingly written that it is worth while quoting in 
extenso, "There is to be observed! in this golden path a cons¬ 
tant advance from present attainment through resolution and 
outward carefulness in speech behaviour and vocation, and 
then by cherishing inner ideals of effort and thoughtfulness, to 
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a final concentration of spirit on the highest and the best. 
While in a sense the final stage is of the most import¬ 
ance and will take the moat earnest effort attention and patience 
h cannot he attained with out just as faithful attention lo the 
earlier stages of outward behaviour and inner ideals. It is in 
these final two stages however where the varying philosophies 
and iUhliration* have their origin. From right mindfulness and 
right concentration spring very surprising emotional spiritual 
reactions of insight and enlightenment all of which tend to-ward 
an unshakable conviction of mind, a blissful peace and 
humble equanimity to explain which and to make use dF 
which is the reason for the wide variations among the sects 
and the teachings of the Sutras, tt is not in these variations 
that lies the secret of Buddhism but in the experience of 
Enlightenment itself, he. the reward of Faithfully following the 
golden path to its end. The real essence of Buddhism is the 
experience of enlightenment that inevitably follows the earnest 
following of the Golden path." 

Zen f'a chinese term derived from Sanskrit word Dhyan 
or as we venture to suggest Sadhana, whole hearted devotion< 
or gyana. knowledge perfected by the systematised practices 
of the Buddhistic Yoga as nreseribed in the Abhidharma lo 
elucidate which an efficient teacher or adept is necessary") 
is the culminating stage and from its faithful practice will surely 
follow "self-realisation within one"* deepest nature of highest 
Truth." 

We echo the senimsnts of the learned author and 
offer him high praise for his noble self-sacrificing endeavour in. 
the case of spreading the Light of Buddhism among the en¬ 
lightened American* who in view of the power of their puise 
and moral suasion over England are we believe to achieve 
great things in the shape of giving an uplift to down-trodden 
humanity. In conclusion we wish the new journal every 


success. 


S. C. M 
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‘'Go ye p O ftni^hus, and Wander forth for the sain of the 
manijy for the welfare of the many, in compoisiun for ihe world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikhhus* die Doctrine glorious* preach ye a life 
of holiness, perfect and pure.” — MaHAVAGGAj VtKAYA PlTAJCA. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE ANAGAftIKA DHARMAPALA 

Founder-President of the Parent Maha Boom Society 
of CeyIjon. 

It is with a feeling of sincere delight that 1 am sending 
this message to my Buddhist brethren through the Maha Bodhi, 
which has served the holy cause for 35 years. When 1 
founded the Maha Bodhi Society on the 17th of May 1891 with 
the late illustrious Maha Niyaka Sumangala, Principal of the 
Vidyodaya College, as its President, little did I anticipate that 
the ttny seed would grow into a healthy tree ■ and the inspira¬ 
tion to rescue the hallowed site at Buddhagaya came to me 
on the 22nd of January 1691. when 1 knelt before the Vajrisana 
under the shade of the sacred Bodh] Tree where the Prince 
Siddhartha won supreme enlightenment on the full-moon day 
of Vesllcha 2519 years ago. On that memorable afternoon l 
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surrendered my life to the Blessed Tathlgata, and unto this 
day I have served the holy cause with persevering energy. 
The little journal became the vehicle of communication 
between my self and the civilized world. A copy of the first 
issue of the journal which somehow fell into the hands of the 
late Dr, John Henry Barrow*, Chairman of the Congress of 
Religions held in connection with the Chicago World's Fair 
brought fne a friendly letter with the request that I should join 
the Advisory Board, and in June 1893 came the invitation 
from him that 1 should attend the Congress of Religions, At 
the expense of the executive committee I was able to go 
and take part in the proceedings thereof. The Committee was 
so pleased with my visit that they provided me with facilities 
to return to Colombo L'ra Honolulu, On the 18th October the 
steamer Oceanic anchored in the harbour of Honolulu, and 
there came on board a party of ladies and gentlemen to greet 
me. I made no inquiries as to their names, but there was one 
lady in the party who did not forget me, and that wa* the 
future patron of the Maha Bod hi Society, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Foster, who was prompted by some kind of spiritual impulse 
to help me to carry on the work For whose consummation ] 
had surrendered my life ; and this noble lady since September 
1902 had been a fcafea rufyfcha to me. When I lost my 
beloved father in January l906 r I wrote to her of the great loss 
I had sustained as he had been my best supporter since the 
day ! left home to take up the life of renunciation in October 
I8S5* The reply [ received from Mm, Foster was that she 
would help me to carry on the work and that she would be 
a foster parent to me, 

In 1895 February the Mahant's men persecuted the 
Bhjkkhus at Buddhagaya and forcibly carried away the beauti¬ 
ful Image of the Buddha from the altar whereon it was placed. 
The advisers of the Mafia Bodht Society directed to take legal 
proceedings against the men, and the famous Buddhagaya 
case was the result. The Burmese rest house at Buddhagaya 
which was in occupation by Bhikkhus for 17 years had to be 
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vacated in February 1910, arid the Samte rnahant took posses¬ 
ion thereof. Fortunatety we were able to erect the Maha 
Bodhi Dharmasala for the use of Buddhist pilgrims ; it is being 
used since 1904- Had the Maha Bodhi Society not built it, 
today there would have been no place at the hallowed spot 
for the Buddhists to stay. The Saivite mahant would have 
got possession of the great Temple but for the timely advent 
of the Bhikkhus in 1891 r The Hallowed site should not be 
allowed to remain in the hands of alien*. It is one of the 
four holy Shrines consecrated by the Blessed One, and it is 
fair and just that Bhikkhus should be its custodians, and the 
Buddhists of Asia should claim the sacred site and be in 
possession of it just as the Christian* are in possession of the 
holy sepulchre in Jerusalem. The Hindus who are Saivites 
have Benares, and the Vaishnavas have the Vishnupad at 
Gaya, Bhikkhus of all countries should be present to officiate 
at the holy shrine which is now absolutely neglected. 

At Samath, Benares T we are building a beautiful Temple, 
and we have spent so far Rs. 83,000* and the completion of 
the main tower would cost another Rs. 20,000. This sum has 
to be raised to complete the main tower without which the 
dominating majesty of the picturesque vihara would be lost. 
We appeal to the Rajas and Maharajas and wealthy Hindu 
leaders to contribute this amount to complete the sacred fane. 
Hie illustrious lady Mrs, Foster has contributed over Rs. 30,000 
to the building fund, and Mr. Hiralal Amritala] of Bombay 
has sent a donation of Rs. 5,000. May the wealthy Hindu 
gentlemen follow Mr. HiralaFs noble example. We hope the 
Maharajahs of Baroda, Mysore, Kashmir would each contribute 
generously to perpetuate their name. 

In 1926, July, with the help of Mrs. Mary Foster, I started 
the London Buddhist Mission, which is being maintained jointly 
by both. She sends monthly £6MQ and 1 contribute monthly 
£65. The three learned Bhtkkhu# are m occupation of the 
Mission House No, 41. Gloucester Road, Regent Park. London 
N,W. L lo keep the Mission going we require £120 monthly. 
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To build a Buddhist Temple there we require £10,000. Our 
duty is to give the Dhamma to the British people, for I am 
convinced that by the power of the Dhamma they would see 
the unwisdom of enslaving nations to satisfy their ambitions. 
The compassionate Doctrine will modify the cruel nature of 
British imperialists. The Moslems are building a big mosque 
in a busy part of London at very high cost. It is time that 
Buddhists of Asia should give the Dhamma to the people of 
Europe and America. 

Buddhism is for the scientifically cultured. The discoveries 
of modem science are a help to understand the sublime 
Dhamma- The medimva! theology of ecclesiastical fossils may 
have satisfied the half civilized consciousness of pre-scientific 
Europe and the paganized tribes of Europe of a barbarous 
age. Today, the cultured races of Europe require a scientific 
psychology showing the greatness of the human consciousness. 
The sublime Doctrine of the Lord Buddha is a perfect science 
based on transcendental Wisdom. This Dhamma should be 
given freely to the European races. 

I have worked hard sacrificing worldly ambitions to preach 
the Dhamma. To Mrs. Mary Foster and to my late father my 
thanks are due for their generous benefactions. Mrs. Fosters 
benefactions amount to several lacs of rupees. She has been 
called "the queen of the empire of righteousness"' and her 
benefactions have won the praise of Mr. G. R. S. Mead + who 
said at a London meeting of the M, B. S. that 'It is a romance 
of unparalleled generosity. 

The Maha Bodhi Society has a splendid future in European 
countries and it is the only international Buddhist society which 
has kept the torch of Enlightenment burning for the last 
39 years. In another 11 years the society shall celebrate its 
jubilee and in another 27 years the first half of the five thousand 
years will expire, Then will come the glorious period of 
Buddhist activity in Europe and America, 
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MESSAGE FROM NICHOLAS ROERICH, HONORARY PRESIDENT 
OF THE MAHA-BODHI SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


On this great day, so many F'emfirfrabfe and beautiful texts 
are OOming to one’s memory. W'dfe reference itie can imagine 
feotu many peopfe pay ffeeir respects this day to the great 
conception of Lord Buddha, 

And after thousands of volumes dedicated to this uplift¬ 
ing cause once more ice see feau? simple is the trtftfe, so 
simple that it may fee inscribed upon the palm of a hand, 
Lotfe* tabor, sef/-per/ecfion, and incessant noble action are 
the euok,ing call of the Great Lion. 

The Pali Suttras contain many splendid definitions of 
Lard Buddha, tufeo indicates the blessed Golden Path . He is 
the Leader of the caravan, the Founder ¥ the 7 eacfeer, the 
tn comparable Trainer of men. He is the Lord of the W heel 
of Benevolent LaW. He is the Lion of the lau). He is a 
iCondrous doctor ; the venerable Gotama is a pJoti^feman , feis 
field is immortality - 

,J ide is tfee Light of the world . He is die Liberator” 

[So speaks the Bodhicharyavatara and Sutta Nipata). 

IFfeen an unworthy member deserted die teaefeings, fee 
uiiseb/ said, *Wou5 is the grain divided from the chaff" and 
incessantly fee p/ougfeed ifee field of the human spirit. 

In the name of glorious creative labor u>e send our 
reference to tfeis Great Day. 
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MESSAGE OF BUDDHA 

By T. L Vasvani 

The message of the Buddha, as t understand it, ie not 
an i*m hut an attitude,—not a creed but a view-point. Specu¬ 
lative systems were built up after Buddha passed away, But 
the Buddha himselF offered the people not a speculative 
system but his own life-experience*. Hi* whole being vibrated 
in sympathy with the people. He saw them suffer and 
wander in the dark. He cal Jed himself a "physician of the 
soul/ 1 He claimed to have "attained to the Immortal/' 
And he moved from town to town, from village to village 
with a message of the Light. “O the benighted ! should ye 
not search for a torch?' 

"Know thyself/'—was the teaching of Solon and Socrates, 
"Conquer thyself/was the teaching of the Buddha, The 
self-conqueror is mightier than the world-conqueror. So we 
read in one of his Sayings' :— + One may vanquish a thousand 
foes in war, but he who conquers himself is the greatest 
victor/' 

Buddha's message of the Brotherhood of Humanity, of 
Love for all beings, of purity, self-restraint and peace became 
a Liberator of Asia and sent her out on a world-mission, 
Buddha's message initiated a new Renaissance in fndia r China 
and japan, in Syria and Central Asia, India under Buddha s 
leadership became a bearer to the nations of a Religion of 
Humanity- 

In modem era r Buddha's message has inspired thinkers 
and sages like Schopenhauer, Comte, and Emerson. 

Precious to me more than words may tell i$ the message 
of the Buddha as a witness to a new Civilisation of Akimbo *— 
the hope of a broken, bleeding humanity. 
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A WESAK MESSAGE 


(Tfae following message u)at sent to Us by Mrs. C. A . 
I lewaoitarne. It was composed by the tale Dr. HeWattitame 
while on board the S.S. "Qstertey** m May t 1922 , IVe than^ 
Mrs. Hewamlamc for sending it for our journal. 

The lucent Orb that circles round the earth. 

Waits, varies and ever perturbs the sea 
And to the watchful toilers of the deep 
A friendly portent shows of ebb and How : 

And to the ploughman with his knotted hands 
Recurrent brings the days of rest, and ease, 

When* he with wife and son his oil ring makes 
Of flow'rs and fragrant lights before the shrine 
That dignifies the homely countryside. 

And fills his simple mind with ardent zeal. 

But once a year the full moon marks the day 
Of universal joy and calm and peace, 

When every worker ceases from his toil* 

And clad in white, with heart of pure intent. 

Forsakes his worldly thoughts and restless cares 
Hiat mar the tranquil mind at other times 
To consecrate the day with humble brow 
In deep devotion of the Sacred Being 
W ho for the love of us proclaimed the truth 
That leads from changing woe to changeless bliss 
Rejoice ye worlds let sufFrers all rejoice 
For on this Holy Day was bom our Lord 
Adored by men and gods world s Counterpoise, 
Expounder of the Way, and of the Word. 







BUDDHA-MAS 

By J. F. McKechnie (Bhikkhu Silacara) 


Christians have their Christmas* their day for the celebra¬ 
tion of the birth of the founder of their religion* which they 
call Christmas, so why should not Buddhists also celebrate 
the birth of their leader on the day on which he was bom. 
and call it by a similar name, Buddhamas, the mass or sacred 
day of the Buddha? And truly it U a sacred day to every 
one who thinks for a moment of its significance. For on this 
day twenty-five hundred years ago was bom one who came 
of a long line of similar message-bearers, to bring to men the 
same message these his predecessors had brought be foie 
him. There in the Lumbini Garden, all among the flowering 
trees was bom the babe of royal Maya who was to give sight 
to the spiritually blind, and make the spiritually draf to hear 
the throbbing drum of deathlessness H the good riewa of a way 
that led beyond all death and all life, to what lies beyond 
al] lives and deaths, the ever-blest Nibbana- Never while 
the world lasts will that good news ever be wholly lost to it : 
for if It were 4 what would happen to the world } The 
presence of a Buddha in the world (in his Message) is the only 
thing that assure* to the world that it will not go wholly down 
to spiritual destruction and death. But while that Personage 
and his Gospel arc remembered in some minds and hearts 
however few, somewhere on the earth* so long the seed of 
good remains on earth* and goodness is assured against 
perishing from the earth. 

But any message to men must come through a man ; to 
be effective must come through a man. It is of no use send¬ 
ing gods to men any more, with messages or gospels. Men 
do not believe them ; men doubt them, and all they say. 
They ask for their credentials, and receiving none that arc 
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satisfactory, reject them and their messages along with them. 
What mefi wish is to be told by a man what man can do, 
for then they know that they al&o may do it if they try hard 
enough. What men. wish Ls also to see before them one who 
himself has done what he tells other men to try to do. And 
this they find in him who was bom on our Buddha-mas day. 
For he was a man. not a god, not a deva ; but a man of the 
same human blood as all men his brothers, bom of a woman 
as all men are bom of women, his births as natural as all 
men's birth. But, what a man he was I For he was a naan 
who through many and many a birth had gained powers of 
spirit> and qualities of character, and breadth of heart* and 
depth of understanding, such ns made him far more than we 
common men are. Yet, and this is his good news, not far 
more than we also may become, if we follow the same rand 
that he trod. Yet we are not asked to follow the very same 
hard road as hr, the road by which a man becomes a Perfect 
Buddha, a pioneer upon the road to perfection, We are 
asked only to follow in the road he has prepared For us by 
walking ahead qf ua and showing it to ua. After he has thus 
showed it to us, then all we have to do is to follow it. And 
we know that we P men aa we are. not gods* can follow that 
road to its high end, just because he. a man, not a god. 
already before us has trodden that road to its high end. He 
the Great Man, the Man of Men, had to find dial road for 
himself. We common men are not required to find that road 
for ourselves ; it is already found for us, and proclaimed to 
uh by our great leader, the Buddha. And that is why we 
celebrate his day of birth, as the birth of one who brought 
light and certainty to men who but for him would have groped 
round in darkness and uncertainty looking for that road, and 
mayhap never finding it. 

But we ptaifle him for more than showing the way ; we 
praise him also that he has himself in his own person been 
that way. "He who sees the Dhamtna, secs me : he who 
sees me, sees the Dhamma," he once said. What does that 
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mean? Something mystical and supernatural and beyond the 
comprehension of the common mind? Not at all. There is 
nothing of concealed mystery about a Buddha, All may 
know what such an one thinks ; all may hear what such an 
one thinks ; all may hear what such an one says * v all may see 
what such an one does. There is nothing of curtains and 
veils and secrecies about a Buddha, A Buddha is as open 
as the sun, as free shining as the moon. as visible to all eyes 
as the stars. What then does this saying mean, that who¬ 
ever sees him sees the doctrine he preached? The answer 
is quite simple. The Buddha was a teacher who dealt with 
reality. And what is the most real thing in the world of men. 
but men themselves? This is real whatever else i# unreal. 
Philosophers may wrangle and discuss to all lengths, as they 
have done, through all the ages, about what is reality and 
what appearance, and never come to Any conclusion that any 
one can be sure about. But all the time, one thing does 
remain which they cannot argue away, they themselves and 
their thoughts and feelings and hopes and fears, who are 
doing the arguing. So when the Buddha taught a way of 
getting beyond death and birth, he showed it to men in the 
most real way he could, in the person of one who had got 
beyond the hold of death and birth, in the person of himself. 
That made his teaching teal to the men of his day in a way 
that nothing dse could have done, And that makes it real 
to us of to-day. the thought that on thU Wesak, this Buddha- 
mas day, two and a half mlUeniums ago, there was bom on 
the sacred soil of Bharat a a man who in his own person 
showed Forth the doctrine he taught, let men see embodied 
in flesh and blood K such flesh and blood as they themselves 
shared, the realisation of his teaching. And so we celebrate 
at Wesak-tide not merely the birth of a man, but the birth 
of a super-man who had lealised in himself the goal of all 
humanity, and showed what all humanity may come to be. 
conquerors over death and life, masters, subduers, banish ers 
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of pain and sorrow, because subduers and bamshcrs of the 
cause of all pain and sorrow, self. 

This superman the Buddha did what alone is of value to 
men in religion, he made it real and concrete to men. He 
brought religion and its aim down to the world of common 
men p not by lowering its high claims but by raising his 
humanity up to its level in his own person, and so showing 
how all men may equally raise, each his own individual level, 
up to elevation of the highest virtue and nobility. This super¬ 
man was bom in his fleshly birth as a noble, a prince* the 
heir to a throne, thus of earth* s highest rank as the common 
world counts rank. And then from that raised himself still 
higher into the rank of the true aristocracy of the world, the 
aristocracy of those who lead it to bey ond-the-world, the 
aristocracy of the Buddhas, the enlighteners of the world 
which, but for the light they bring it. would be dark and bltnd- 
And we common men must follow in the same road, though 
at such a long distance behind him who has gone before us 
upon it. We also, in our smaller sphere, must resist every 
temptation of Mara to lower the standard of what is required 
upon the Buddha's Pathway. We must not deceive ourselves 
into thinking that the Buddha * Word must be made nice and 
palatable to every man by mixing it up with someth Eng; else 
that is not his word at alb What good will that do them or 
us, or the furtherance of their travel towards man's goal, 
ultimately? Whatever temporary and superficial successes it 
may seem to produce, it can never produce the only thing 
that is worth producing, progress towards the goal of our 
religion. That also we must remember this W esak-tide : to 
keep intact the standard set by our Teacher, however far in 
our own practice we may fall short of it. By so doing we 
keep before us something that by its very elevation keeps 
drawing us upwards towards it. however far beneath it we 
may be. But when we lower that standard to something 
nearer our own low level, we are lowering and making weaker 
the power that should be drawing u* upwards, and so doing 
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ourselves the deepest injury conceivable,. wounding in our¬ 
selves the faculty of aspiration towards what is high, And! 
no man can do neater injury to himself than that. Yet that 
is what all do who seek to modify and reduce down to com 
monplace mediocrity the high demands that the Buddha- 
dhamrna makes upon our life and thought and all our con¬ 
duct- Let us not try to lower the standard ; let us rather this 
Wesak time vow and resolve to raise ourselves up to its level, 
And if we fail, sorrowfully admit our failure, but never, never 
seek a salve for our self-esteem by saying that the standard 
should be set lower, or still worse, say that it is lower than 
where the Buddha planted it. That is the last and lowest 
treason that any man can commit towards not only the 
Buddha but himself. For if he lowers the ideal to his own 
level, instead of trying to raise himself to its level, he spoils 
the only chance he has of rising at all. A foolish thing to 
do ; and a foolish thing even to contemplate. We must keep 
the Buddha dhamma just as it is and as it has been handed 
down to us through these twenty-five hundred years, intact 
in all its? parts, precepts of conduct* rules of meditation, and 
tokens of attainment of its end, all complete, so that it may 
be passed on to those who come after us, the same as we 
have received us, not corrupted, not belittled, not whittled 
away into something suited to our own little capacities, and 
so 1 below its own great nobleness, If we do this, we shall 
not feel ashamed to face ourselves and question ourselves 
concerning the part we took In making known to the world 
the teaching of its noblest son. We shall he able to feel, not 
proud,—pride is our greatest enemy, especially the pride that 
will not permit us to own frankly that we have fallen short 
of our ideal—wc shall feel, not proud but humbly thankful, 
that though we have ourselves in our lives all too lamentably 
failed to live up to the high demands of our Master, one 
thing at least we have not done, we have not been guilty of 
the baseness of making out these high demands to be less 
than they are, a clan on call to perfection and to nothing less 
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than perfection, by one who showed forth that perfection in 
his own person, and called on us to imitate him. Born for 
our instruction and enlightenment on this Wesak day so many 
years ago in the Lumbini Garden, he. in his Dhamma, may 
be buvn anew this Wesak of the year 2474 in the heart of 
every Buddhist who now makes it hb resolve to follow more 
closely than ever in the coming Buddhist year, the Noble 
Buddha Way, 


PATTHANA 

By Din Ernest Rost, IMS. (Retd ), 

Author of “Nature of Consciousness^. 

It must be realised that long before the time of Gautama 
Buddha, there was existing in India an extensive knowledge 
of Medical Sciences, extending from anatomy and phyaiology 
to psychology and an advanced knowledge of the methods of 
attaining to states of higher intellection and trances, by means 
of which many kinds of phenomena could be produced, ft 
is abo well known that the youn^ Prince Siddhartha spent 
many years of his life studying and practically undergoing the 
various systems of self abrogation and endurance that were 
in vogue at the time. There are many reasons for knowing 
that although The Buddha discarded all these systems as 
lacking the fundamental principles on which the solution of 
the unsatisfactory state of existence of life as a whole 
depended. Yet the knowledge and experiences had in many 
ways led up to His discovery of the Law of Dependent 
Origination (Paticca Samuppada) and the attainment of 
Enlightenment. For instance, the five Khandha. the knowl¬ 
edge of the structure of the body, the influence of the mind 
on the body, the system of sympathetic nerves, the action of 
the vagus nerve, the various forms of Yoga Meditation by 
mean$ of which various attainments and powers could be 
developed, the pharmacological knowledge of the day, the 
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practice of recalling the knowledge of past lives, the knowl- 
egc ol the vastncss of the Universe and many other important 
principles, had a very great influence, which He by His 
Enlightenment was able to see deeper into, correct, analyse. 
Synthesise and build up that wonderful system which was the 
logical sequence of His great discovery of that fundamental 
Law of the Uni verse, the Law of Dependent Origination, 

Hts Omniscience is proved by Hie so adding to that 
knowledge, correcting Its eccentricities and divergence# by 
that middle path that He discovered, by His Doctrine as 
expounded in the Tripitaka, 

By a process of logical deduction, irrefutably clearer and 
more thorough than any other system of logic over thought 
of, he expounded in the Patthina (the Great book, the last of 
the Ahhidhamma series), and also in the Dhitu-Katha, his 
great system of correlation and the study of the elements and 
the formation of compound things. 

The system of correlation as expounded in the Patthana, 
comprises, twenty-four methods, and when taken together with 
the fourteen methods of the Dhatu-Katha, complete a most 
wonderful system of logical successlonal annalyses of the rela¬ 
tions which appertain between the body and the mind. 

Most of our great scientific authorities, still cling to the 
idea of the impossibility of bringing the study of Consciousness 
within the range of Science. If any of the great Western 
Scientists and thinkers had had the opportunity of studying 
the Patthana or any of the other six books of the Abhidfiamma, 
they would have found how complete was the knowledge of 
the nature of consciousness itself and its relation to the objec¬ 
tive (see H ‘Nature of Consciousness,' Williams and Norgate)-* 
There are found under the 24 headings, 

I . Thr study of Causal influences in the conditions of 
relations. 2, The relation of presentation (Faccaya), the 
nature of the relation of the objective to the subjective. 3, 
The dominant influences, of intention, energy, apperceptional 


* Can be bod from B&dhi Book Agency, Pike Ra_ $-6 0_ 
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thought and investigation. 4. Contiguity, the correlation of 
the surrounding influences- 5. Immediate contiguity. 6, 
Co-existence. 7- Reciprocity, the interrelation H interdepend¬ 
ence of processes. 6. The resultant effects. 9, The suffic¬ 
ing condition, in the nature of the base or the faculty (U pan is 
say a), 10, The time correlation, 11+ The past H posteriority. 

12. Previous apperceptions being related to subsequent apper¬ 
ceptions by way of recurrence, 13. Cause and effect- 14, 
Effect. 15. Supporting condition, 16. Controlling condi¬ 
tion of eight kinds, the five senses, the primary and secondary 
characteristics oF sex. and the preservation of the body from 
decay. 17. The Jhana. 18. The Paths, 19, The mutual 
relation between states of Consciousness and the mental con¬ 
comitants, 20. Dissociation. 21- Presence- Z2, Absence. 
23. Abeyance. 24. Continuance. 

There are six ways in which mind is related to mind and 
body r by contiguity' r immediate contiguity, absence, abeyance, 
recurrence, and by association. There are five ways in which 
mind is related to body, by causal influences, jhana factors, 
path factors, kamnia and asynchronous volition, and the effects 
of kamma. 

Mind is related to mind and body by way of consequence 
of consciousness on mental concomitants- Body is related to 
mmd, by way of the antecedence of the six bases of life and 
the seven elements of cognition. 

The more complicated process of name and notion, and 
mind and body as one completed process are related to mind 
by the six kinds of object and the three kinds of sufficing condi¬ 
tion. Various states of mind and body are related to states of 
mind and body in nine ways H by dominance H co-existence, 
reciprocity, dependence, support, control, dissociation, pre¬ 
sence. continuance. The various ways m which these rela¬ 
tions occur, cannot be gone into in detail an the space of this 
article ; suffice it to show the extent to which the system of 
correlation has been exhaustively expounded in the Great 
Book. 
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In the processes of cognition 1 have already shown (in 
my Abhidhamuta lecture published in the Sri fish Buddhist for 
May) how preciously the various processes of cognition are 
in agreement, not only with the actual structural basis of the 
dortex of the brain, but also with the latest physiological 
principles as represented in the latest work on physiology of 
the cortex of the brain. The process of seeing a very vivid 
object (The TadHrammanavara process) is accurately described 
in a truly scientific manner and in Strict accordance with a 
knowledge of the cytoarchitectonics of the cortex, and so we 
find the terms Cakkhu-Pasada-Rupa, meaning the optic nerve 
ends in the retina of the eye, and Hadaya-Vatthu, meaning 
the cortical cells of the brain, entering into a description of 
the process. Then again we find the process of grasping the 
past (Atitaggahana process) alternating with the process of 
perception, hundreds of thousands of times in the fraction of a 
second, like the alternation of an electric current arid corres¬ 
ponding to the processes occurring in the lower levels of the 
cortex and corresponding to sensing. Then in the middle 
layers of the cortex, corresponding to the process of 
Sambandha n the process of grasping the synthesis takes place. 
.And then in the higher levels, corresponding to the process of 
recollection and judgment, the processes of grasping th? mean¬ 
ing (Atthaggahana process) and grasping the intention take 
place. 

Then the process of Name-grasping (Namaggahana process) 
is accurately described and the process of conversion Into 
speech, (Capana process). Moreover such complex processes 
as "communication by sign," wherein " grasping the sign" and 
"grasping the intention occur, arc gone into and explained in 
a similar manner. 

We thue find the complicated processes of the communica¬ 
tive function described and independently named in this highly 
advanced analysis of the psychological functions of cognition. 

The extent of the knowledge of the structure of the body 
la well shown in the details of the ten meditations on the 
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foulness of the corpse and the meditation on the mindfulness 
of the body, as detailed in the Vistiddhim&gga, The extent of 
the knowledge of sanitation, prevention of diseases, pharma¬ 
cology and disease. is well illustrated in a most practical man¬ 
ner in the V in ay a Pi taka (Sixth Khandhaka). This is also 
shown, in the use of the filter by the Rhikkhus and Bhikkhiinis, 
who have been throughout the ages the most healthy of all 
human beings. 

The reason for the Sangha being auch an extremely healthy 
community, is due to firstly, the rules of the Vinaya, which are 
mtended to ensure this by maintaining healthy and preventing 
disease from occurring and secondly, by the influence of a 
healthy mind over the body, which must necessarily follow in 
anyone walking the eightfold noble path. 

We find throughout the Buddhist Scriptures, The Buddha 
constantly exhorting Hm followers to encourage the nursing of 
the sick, and in Fact the practical idea of the Hospital system 
was derived from this aource- 

Now what does all this show, 

I l ft shows, firstly , the Omniscience of the Buddha. 

2. It showp how the law of Pa ticca Samtippada is the basic 
law of the universe and is the means by which all considera¬ 
tions of operations rn the universe, are connected by logical 
deduction into a kaleidoscopic design oF facts, all fitting in 
accurately to form a picture of the whole universe, 

3. It shows how modem science was forestalled 2500 
years ago by the greatest Scientist that has ever lived, and is 
now found to be- exactly the same in detail. 

4 In the Theories af Eistern and modern philosophical 
thought, you find fully dealt with in the Buddhist system of 
Correlation and indeed throughout the Teaching of the Enlight¬ 
ened One. from The 1 nree Characteristica onward. 

5, Every Scientific and thinking man must see, without a 
shadow of doubt the Truth of the Teaching* of the Buddha, 
and principally the Truth of the Doctrine of Anatta. 
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And so long as this great Truth of Ana its is understood, 
Upheld and believed in by man, so long will the Doctrine of 
the Enlightened One remain pure, 

6. It was The Buddha, who first put into the hearts of 
men that brotherly love and compassion for all living things, 
which is at this time in the resuscitation of real Civilization in 
the world of men. beginning to be universally paid attention to. 

7. It was the Buddha, who showed the dependence of 
Reason for the triumph of good over evil, 

8. Jt was the Buddha who showed the Eightfold Noble 
Path, by means of which anyone, in any walk of life, may 

^ ^ fewest perfections of consciousness and to 

Nibbana. 

9. It was the Buddha who showed’ the existence of 
Nibbana itself as a refuge from the continual recurrence of 
rebirth. 

10. The reflection on all this great knowledge, this great 
grief of Truth, which The Buddha has given to mankind, fills 
our hearts with joy and induces within us that Conation-to- 
know, that brings fresh effort, more knowledge and the greatest 
interest In life, that life of happiness that can only be attained 
by unselfish love. 7 o the student of science, or the seeker 
after general knowledge. The books of the Tripitaka, and the 
host of commentaries, gives an almost endless scope of study 
and thought, giving him at almost every turn of the page, 
new ideas, new knowledge. To those who have that supreme 
opportunity to be able to walk that eightfold Noble Path in 
its entirety and enter the Sangha. to them there must indeed 
be a life of continued interest, and opportunity to so practise 
the teachings of Meditations to raise their consciousness to 
Awe high levels, that eventually lead to the attainment of 
The Paths, where Nibbana may be actually seen by the mind 
Here is ihe opportunity for everyone, to join that great follow¬ 
ing of love, pity, sympathy and equanimity, that will bring to 
the world peace and good-will amongst mankind. 




His Seuhwe Highness Pfunce Vahmvaidita 

Siame^Kf Minister in London. 
PrPf'Ldnnl of the BrLlLjh Maha BoJlit Sn^Lrty, 
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THE BUDDHA'S METHOD OF EXPOSITION 


(An Extract from the Netti, with the Standard Annotation) 
Bv Bhijouiu Narada. 

(The authorship of the Nctti, or the Netti PakaTana, in 
ascribed to one Maha Kaccayana Thera^ The commentarial 
explanation of the term Netti is "that which lead* to the 
Sublime Truth 1 . This profound treatise, though not mentioned 
among the Canonical Books, is nevertheless a very important 
addition to the Pali literature. The author has endeavoured 
to elucidate the Teachings of the Buddha in such a systematic 
way that arouses the admiration of all keen students of Bud 
dhisim I he present writer is oF opinion that this Nyaya (syste 
riiiatic) exposition is as essential a:s the Abhidhamma philosophy 
For a dear comprehension of the doctrine of the Buddha). 

What does the Buddha expound ) 

He expounds Enjoyment or Satisfaction (Assada), Vanity 
Worthlessness or Wretchedness (Adxnava), Release or Salvation 
(Nissarima), Pruit B Blessing or t-onsequence (Phala), Means or 
Way. (L paya) and Ordinance or Injunction (Anatti). 

What is Enjoyment or Satisfaction? 

“When an object of pleasure (Kama) is realised by one 
who has longed for it, that person, having acquired the object, 
assuredly becomes possessed of a happy mind/' 

The text cited reveals an important phase of Buddha's 
Teaching which is completely ignored by hasty critics of 
Buddhism, that is. His admission that a certain kind of material 
pleasure exists in the world. It is true that this, being merely 
the gratification of a desire, is momentary ; yet r the Buddha 
does not absolutely deny that the individual does experience 
some pleasure in hs attainment, which fact conclusively dis¬ 
proves the unwarranted statement that the Buddha is a 
pessimist, 
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' Whatever happiness or pleasure, O Bhikkhus, that 
arises in consequence of the Five Aggregates (Body and Mind) 
this, O Bhikkhus, is the Enjoyment concerning the Five 

Aggregates/’ 

What is Vanity H Worthlessness or Wretchedness? 

If those objects of pleasure fall away from that person 
who desired and cherished a craving For them, he comes to 
grief as if he were wounded by an arrow/ 1 

This illustrates the Vanity or wretchedness of sense-desires, 
for pain la inevitably connected with every wordly pleasure. 
If we admit that there is pleasure in the attainment of a desired 
object, we must perforce admit that its corollary also holds 
true. We feel happy with the gratification of some desire* 
but no sooner we are separated from that desiTed object— 
which must inevitably happen—than we experience pain almost 
equalling or even exceeding the degree of pleasure previously 
experienced, 

Thus we see that the Buddha is neither an optimist nor a 
pessimist. 

3, What is Salvation or Release ? 

He who avoids object? of pleasure even as one keeps 
one's foot away from the head of a serpent, he, with mind¬ 
fulness, transcends this craving that pervades the world/' 

By admitting the existence of a certain kind of pleasure 
in the world, and simultaneously drawing our attention to the 
fact that it is only a prelude to pain, the Buddha emphasises 
the advisability of finding a remedy for Craving, the cause of 
Sorrow. 

The commentary states that the meaning conveyed by 
the term Nissarana may either be the Noble Path or Nibbana. 

1, Again, what is Enjoyment or Satisfaction ? 

"Man is greedy after fields, gardens, gold, cattle, horses, 
slaves, servants, women and many other objects of delight/' 

2. What is Vanity, Worthlessness or Wretchedness? 

’ Passions overpower him ; with troubles he is over- 
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whelmed. Sorrow thereby accompanies him as a wrecked ship 
drifts with the tide." 

3. What b Salvation or Release? 

"Hence the individual acting always with mindfulness h 
will avoid objects of delight. Forsaking them he will cross 
the flood, as one would reach the other shore having emptied 
the ship of water." h 

4. What is fruit. Blessing or Consequence } 

Righteousness protects him who is righteous, as a big 

umbrella does in time of rain. This is the fruit of well practised 
righteousness. A righteous person never goes to an evil state/* 
What is the fruit of the Doctrine ? + questions the Com^ 
mediator. Is not the realisation of Nibbana the fruit produced 
by die practice of the Buddha's Doctrine?' 1 This jg quite true" 
replies hc F but that (ultimate Goal) is obtained by degrees. 
By Phala or fruit is meant here the manifest result of the 
Doctrine, which, in other words, means the knowledge acquired 
by hearing the I ru th f Worldly Bliss, Divine Happiness, 
Discipleship. Private Buddhahood, Omniscience and so forth, 
are also fruits since they are obtained by hearing the Truth. 

5. What is Means or Way? 

""When one comprehends by one s own wisdom, that all 
conditioned things are transient, one therefore get* disgusted 
of this Pasnfiilnes*, (that is the body and mindk This is the 
Path to Purity/ 1 

'"When one comprehends that all conditioned things are 
sorrowfulThis b the Path to Purity/' 

When one comprehends, by one's own wisdom, that all 
Dli am mas (conditioned state* or the unconditioned) are soulless, 
one therefore gets disgusted of this Painfulness. This is the 
Path to Purity/* 

The commentary explains that the way or the means is, 
as mentioned above, the bare appreciation of the Truth, which 
constitute* the preliminary section of Progress Pubbabhaga 
Patipadi that leads to the Noble Eightfold Path. 

6. What is Ordinance or Injunction? 
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"Just as a person who has eyes. when possessed of 
courage, avoids uneven places, even so should a wise person 
avoid evil in this world of existence,' 

The Buddha, as a rule* does not indulge in commands 
during the course of Hb sermons. The commentator says 
that the Buddha who in all respects fit to give orders, moved 
by compassion* only exhorts hb Followers, saying—-Act thus, 
thb being for the well-being of those who are fit to be trained. 

,+ 0 King Mogha f look upon this world as Unsubstantial 
(Injunction). Acting always with mindfulness (Means) one 
roots out self-delusion, and thus becomes one who has over¬ 
come Mara- (Fruit) r In each of the above instances the 
Buddha has brought only one factor into prominence. 

Fhc first triplet may be treated in seven ways, as follows: 

(1) Enjoyment. (2) Vanity, (3) Release, (4) Enjoyment and 
Vanity, (5) Enjoyment and Release. (6) Vanity and Release, 
(7) Enjoyment* Vanity and Release. 

The above instances illustrate the first three. As for the 
others the commentary cites as follows ■— 

"Whatever a person does is reflected in that person him¬ 
self, A good doer (experiences) good, whilst an evil doer evil/* 

Or again: * JTere are ei^ht conditions in the world* 

namely, gain and loss, fame and defame, pleasure and pain* 
praise and blamed* 

The first condition in each of these pairs implies Enjoy¬ 
ment* the second Vanity T 

(5) Enjoyment and Release :— 

1 'Happiness is the result of merit. The object of one 
(possessing) merit is also accomplished ; soon he attains to the 
calm, supreme Nibbana.** 

(6) Wretchedness and Release; — 

"Burdens, indeed, are the Five Aggregates (be. the consti¬ 
tuents of the body). Fhe bearer of these burdens is the indivi¬ 
dual. Fainful is the laying hold of the burden \ happy is its 
relinquishment* Casting aside this heavy burden, grasping 
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rtone other, one craditala this craving, and become* apprised 
and perfectly calmed/" 

(7) Enjoyment, Wretchedness and Release:— 

' Sensual pleasures are indeed varied, sweet and charming, 
tn diverse forms they upset the mind. Therefore am 1 
ordained. Your Majesty I Verily the blameless state of a 
recluse Is noble/' 

The second triplet is also treated in the same way : — 

The energetic, discreet Bhfkkhu, establishing himself m 
virtue cultivates concentration and insight. it h that wise 
person who disentitles this entanglement/' 

The second triplet is also treated in the same way ;— 
“The energetic, discreet Bhtltkhu, establishing himself in 
virtue cultivates concentration and insight, It is that wise 
person who disentitles this entanglement/' 

(5) Fruit and Enjoyment ;— 

Jf you Fear pain and if it ls unpleasant to you, do nn 
evil deed either in public or in private/ 

(6) Means and Injunction ;— 

Understanding this body (to be fragile) art a vase, stabi¬ 
lising this mind like a fortified city, let one fight Mam with the 
HWord of wisdom, and protect that which is won, without 
exclusively dwelling thereon/* 

The Blessed One expounds the Release (Nis&arana) by 
itself, only to the individual who comprehends the truth at 
the time of its pronouncement' F fUggharitannu), 'To an 
individual who comprehends the truth when explained in 
detail' 4 (Vip anti tan nu) He expounds both Vanity and Release ; 
whilst to an individual who may be guided" (Neyya) He 
speak*; on all the three—Enjoyment, Vanity and Release, 
The first type of individual requires no elaborate elucida¬ 
tion for the comprehension of the Truth. He is only in need 
of a slight indication, as is the case of venerable Sariputta, 
who realised the first stage of Sainthood immediately on 
hearing two lines of a stanza recited by the venerable Assaji, 
Venerable Afiiii Kondanna, who also attained to the first stage 
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of Sainthood after hearing one discourse, may be cited as an 
example of the individuals belonging to the second group, 
namely, those who comprehend the truth when explained and 
analysed in detail. Sermons that appeal to them are neither 
too short nor too long. He to whom the comprehension of the 
Truth come gradually by exposition, questioning, wise reflec¬ 
tion and association with good friends, is known as "the indi¬ 
vidual who may be led/' Such a one was the venerable 
Rahu la. 

There are four Modes of Progress (Patipada) and four 
individuals. 

1. He of the craving temperament (Tanhacalfita). and 
possessed of ignorance, is led by the faculty of memory (Sati), 
supported by the Foundations of Mindfulness (Satipatthsnaj. 
Painful is hi 5 method of progress—and slow also Ss his intuition 
fAbhinMk 

2, He of the craving temperament but having profound 
wisdom, is led by the faculty of concentration (Samadhi), sup¬ 
ported by the jhan&s-Painful is his method of progress but 
quick is his intuition. 

3. He of the speculative temperament [Ditthicarital and 
possessed of ignorance, is led by the Faculty of exertion 
(Viriya), supported by right effort (Sammapadhanal;—Happy 
is his method of progress but slow in his intuition, 

4, He of the speculative temperament (Ditthicarita), but 
possessed of profound wisdom, is led by the faculty of wisdom, 
supported by the Truths, Happy is his method of progress, 
and quick is his intuition. 

The first two individuals of the Craving temperament are 
led by insight (Vipassana), preceded by concentration, in order 
to gain mental emancipation, the absence of lust, (Anagami: 
the third stage of the Path). 

The second two individuals of the Speculative tempera¬ 
ment are led by concentration, preceded by insight, in order 
to gain Deliverance by wisdom which is the absence of ignore 
nticc—(Aiahant stage, final Sainthood). 
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I be commentator gives alternative explanations for "modes 
of progress 1 ’ (patipada) and "intuition" {Abhinna}. 

With reference to concentration (Samadhi) the term 
Palipada is applied to mental culture extending from the first 
attempt up to "neighbourhood ecstasy" (Upacam fhana), and 
Abhinnt to the wisdom that is associated with the ecstasy and 
extending up to the attainment of one point edn ess of mind 
(Appatiah 

With regard to insight (Vipassana). Pat i pad* m applied to 
the power that enables one to distinguish between mind and 
matter from the ultimate point of view, and Abhinna to the 
realisation of the Path, 

The first type of individua! lacks both effort and wisdom, 
being overcome by indolence and veiled by ignorance, and 
thus the concentrative faculty in not strong in him. Memory 
training, achieved by developing the four Foundations of 
Mindfulness, is the best antidote for his character. As he is 
naturally disposed to crave for objects of pleasure, he has to 
labour hard to inhibit die hindrances and eradicate down 
passions. Consequently his prelim mary course becomes 
extremely painful and his intuitive power is weak, being 
enmeshed in ignorance. 

The second type of individual possesses wisdom and its 
closely connected ally the concentrative faculty* Nevertheless 
his preliminary stage is painful though he is swift in intuition 

The speculative individual is in every way superior to the 
one of craving temperament as his mind is active and amen¬ 
able to reason. He is strenuous and can utilise his energy 
for good purpose? if only he diverts it into proper channels. 
His preliminary course b easy, but he experiences some 
difficulty in the intuitive stage, as this third type of individual 
is handicapped by lack of wisdom. 

The last type of individual is the most efficient of all. 
He possesses the necessary forces at his command. The pre¬ 
liminary path be traverses with ease, and he acquires intuition 
in no long time, 
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Knowledge squired by hearing (Sutamayi Panni) i a that 
acquired by investigation, the effort to retain in memory, 
deliberation and close examination of one "who has confidence, 
after hearing the Truth from the T eacher or a worthy follower 
of his, who is leading the Holy Life. 

Knowledge acquired hy thinking (CintSmayi Parma) is the 
investigation, comparison, close examination and mental 
reflection of one who has thus heard the Truth. 

Knowledge acquired by meditation (Bhavanamayl Paiinl) 
is that which arises in an attentive person either in the Sight 
Plane (r,e. Sotapotti) or in the Culture Plane s (i\e. the three 
other Paths), as the result of first two kinds of knowledge. 

[Another interpretation). 

"Knowledge acquired by hearing" is that which is 
obtained as the result of an exposition of Truth by another 
(Parato ChoSa). 

Wise reflection that arises in oneself is termed "knowledge 
acquired by thinking- 11 

Knowledge acquired by both these means is that which 
is acquired by meditation/ 4 

"One who comprehends Truth even at the time of its 
pronouncement is a person who possesses the first two divi¬ 
sions of knowledge/' 

"One who comprehends Truth when explained in detail 1 
is a person who possesses the first but not the second division. 

"One who should be led' 1 i& a person who possesses 
neither of them. 

What does this Doctrine reveals 

The Four Noble Truths— viz. p Sorrow, the Cause of 
Sorrow, the Cessation of Sorrow, and the Path leading to the 
Cessation of Sorrow. 

Vamty and Fruit are implied in the first Truth of Sorrow, 
Lnjoyment in the second, Release in the third, and Injunction 
and Means in the fourth- 

These are the Four Noble Truths.. 




OPENING CEREMONY OF THE MUUCANDHAKim VIKARA AT 
SARNATH, BENCHES 

A WORLD-EVENT. 

Somewhere within thE year—most probably in the coming 
winter — when the vast and open fields of Samath are beauti¬ 
fully covered with cereals, the opening ceremony of the great 
new Vihara will take place. This may w r ell be called a world- 
event. The Vi Kara, in its dignified beauty, transports us to the 
dim historic past when 2500 years ago the SammS Sambuddha 
gave His World'Message for the welfare of '"gods and. men/" 
From this great event we trace onward observing the Buddhist 
activities during a period of thousand years till we come to a 
very dark chapter of India's history in which ihr- pathetic story 
of the desecration of the holy places is told- Then a void— 
the stately Aaob pillar is laid low, the peaceful monastery 
is razed to the ground, the last Buddhist disappears from the 
arena where the Wheel of the Law was once set in motion— 
the Buddhist world hears nothing of it. 

Thus rolled on another thousand years of waste and 
inactivity till at the beginning of the present century the 
Anagarika Pharmapala truly laid the foundation of a new 
Sarnath in purchasing a few bigh&s of land from a local 
zemindar. I he future possibilities of a Buddhist establishment 
were working in la is ever watchful mind. The bog-breeders 
who occupied the sacred spot slowly gave in and the Anagarika 
extended his domain. In 1904 be was able to buy another 
10 bighas of land. In the course of time a small Avafta for 
Bhikkhus was erected and the activities of the Society brought 
the place into the notice of the Buddhist world. We can only 
imagine the feelings of the Anagarika when he first saw the 
grass-grown Dhamrna-Cetiya Stupa towering over the debris 
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and low jungle h on the 20th January, 189!. He again visited 
the holy site in February, 1093+ 

The new Sarnath was again prominent in the eyes of the 
Buddhists when the foundation stone for the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara was laid in November, 1922 by Sir Harcourt But!er+ the 
Governor of the United Provinces. There was a set back in 
the progress of construction owing to some difficulties as to 
the eke of the Vihara resulting from the acquisition of our land 
by Government for Archaeological purposes. We remember 
yfith gratitude the services of the late Dr, C. A. Hewavitarne, 
the brother of the Aaagarika, who obtained permission of 
Sir John Marshall, in 1926* to build the Vihara on the present 
site. 

In this stoiy which reads like a religious romance two 
names must be mentioned, viz. the venerable mother of the 
Anagarika who paid Rs. 600 to buy the first plot of land and 
the Sarananda Simanera who persuaded the landowner to part 
with his land. The Afiagarika was able to embark on this 
stupendous work with a generous donation from that gracious 
lady, Mrs. Foster, the modem VisEkha of the Buddhists. 
When the Buddhists from all parts of the world assemble 
there for the ceremony they will find—not a hog-breeding low 
jungle—but fertile fields, mango groves and modern buildings, 

It would be interesting to note how this great Vihara has 
been named by the Anagarika * , M^laEandhakuti/ , It has a 
historic basis. The name was first used for the monastery in 
which the Lord Buddha actually resided. During the archaeo¬ 
logical investigations a piece of sculpture was found on which 
this name was inscribed, and thL gave the Anagarika the due 
to name the temple as jVfu/crj?andha^uii Vihara r So the future 
centre of spiritual activities of the Buddhists bears this happy 
name associated with die life of the Blessed One. Every 
member of the Buddhist brotherhood and every sympathiser 
who contributed even in the humblest manner for the erection 
of this sacred Temple will be a promoter of international peace. 
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and good'Wilt towards all beings which are the fundamental 
principle^ of Buddha Dhamma. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala. as the Founder and the Life 
General Secretary of the Maha B&dhi Society, will, in due 
course, isaue an appeal to the leading Buddhists, both lay and 
clergy, of Ceylon, Burma, An-aka n< Siam* Cambodia, China, 
japan, Korea, Tibet. Nepal, Sikkim and Indian Provinces to 
honour the opening ceremony with their presence. A special 
feature of the event will be the arrival of many European and 
American Buddhists to take part in the proceedings. It is 
hoped that the Anagarika, who Is now an Invalid in Colombo, 
will get strength to be present on this great occasion. Each 
country will have one tent decorated according to her own 
peculiar decorative art, to house the delegates. 

Buddhist organizations all over the world will please make 
arrangements to send as many delegates as possible. The 
date of the ceremony will be announced by radio-, wire and 
post. Intending visitors will kindly communicate with the 
Secretary. 

Veaak 2474 P. P^ SiRIVARPHANA, 

^ i* 5 ® Hon. Secretary, AL B. 5* 

4A. College Square, 

Calcutta, 


WESAK-Tfflfi IN AMERICA, 2474 

By George S, Varey, Pres spent, _ American Buddhist 
Society; N* Y 

j4Q Praise to fhe Hofy One? The Perfect One? 

Teacher of Cads and Men. 

Once again the great Fcafit of the Full-moon of Wesak- 
tide a thrice Holy event for all Buddhists over the face of the 
earth t when all nature Reincarnates to Welcome the greatest 
Teacher, the world ever had- In America it has a special 
message, and the American People are at lost awake to the 
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bendiu to be derived from this age old Troth. The Lord 
Buddha did not start anything new, or try to revolutionize 
things about him. He simply cleared away the debris bring¬ 
ing forth the Truth, showing mankind, the middle Path to 
freedom and emancipation. Hits feast of Wesak-tide will be 
celebrated in New York city, in Boston, Springfield, Washington 
and D, C. through the work of the American Buddhist Society. 
We p American Buddhists may not be able to accept the 
current creed as it is known to the Ceylonese, or the Tibetan, 
or the Like- But we feel that wo really need and want the 
simple truth, which does no violence, but does help man to 
live a better life r That this marvellous code of ethics, the 
greatest teacher has given to the world, can shape our destiny 
and bring peace. 

Now the question is often asked T by the inquiring mind 
in America, what axe the duties of a Buddhist) And you 
usually get, what? Namely, repeat the refuges* live the 
dharama, follow the path, and there it ends. The question 
is are we not a little too selfish : thinking only of ourselves, 
and our own (Camma? If we are Buddhists, are we not sup¬ 
posed to he more or less Humanitarian. Then what about 
our fellow men, less fortunate than ourselves, who have not 
heard of the Wisdom teacher? The Masters of Wisdom tell 
us* the higher forces are concentrating, on the West, We 
are told that Great Britain, .America and Russia are to play 
a big part in Re-establishing Buddhism, Therefore we are to 
be pioneers of Truth for the West, And so every sincere 
Buddhist, must make himself a possible bridge of knowledge, 
between himself and his leas fortunate Brothers, 

A true well Informed Buddhist, holds in his hand, the 
solution to the riddle of life, A Buddhist mu$t stand charged 
with the responsibility of keeping the Philosophy oF the 
Buddha-Thought in the fore ground of his own mind, fitting 
himself to be able to present those truths utiderstandingfy, to 
the less endowed Brothers we meet along the Path. It is not 
enough that we ourselves know the Philosophy. Again we 
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must make our selves a bridge of undemanding to those 
about us. And we must know and understand the multitudes 
as well as the leaders. We must know bow to five, and be 
an example to the fellow, about us, who knows not of 
Buddhist culture. We must avail ourselves of the common 
Knowledge, and our common experiences, aa common capital 
which we must employ in our attempt to solve the Problems 
of life. And above all we must be human, when dealing with 
them—American People. ] find it very hard to pursUadc the 
people to refrain from being meat-eaters. We must 
remember that for generations he has been a carnivorous 
animal, and it takes time to make him realise, what is to be 
gained from Abstinence of flesh meats r 

If ever Prohibition really becomes Prohibitive in America 
it will be through the influence of Buddhism, and I say this 
in all truth. At present it is an absolute failure, a farse, a 
howling Sacrament of Hypocry, aiding and abetting; only the 
gunmen, and the racketeers. Drunkenness is worse than ever 
before, we have not Jails enough to house all our disciples of 
crime. Before Prohibition we knew where the booze was to 
be had. and could keep away from it; Now there is baldly 
a shop on a respectable street, that does not handle Boot¬ 
legged Liquer, every kitchen in the homes of the people has 
become a saloon, and every flat a Brewery, the farmers are 
raising grain only for the bootlegger, and very little for bread 
for the children, the bootlegger will pay the farmer more 
money, than the miller can, So babies and the children are 
being brought up amid these conditions. 

The Prohibitionist in America today is laying up an awful 
store of Kamma for himself. American Prohibition is not 
Temperance by any means. Far different b the Prohibition 
of intoxicants by Buddhism. It does not take away the self- 
respect of the man, rather it teaches man in a sane but gentle 
manner, the great harm Intoxicants will do to him and his 
bodies, and gradually he begins to see for himself and then 
of his own choice he gladly abstains, Under the present 
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regime he feels that he is being cheated oui of a god-given 
right, and intends to show the wor!d it cannot be put over 
him, the Ametic an, the Free. 

The Personal Ego in America is very well developed—J 
another reason why we need The Buddha-thought. If our 
Government want to spend the people's money to bring about 
Prohibition^ let them first tftart a campaign educating the 
people to know the harm that intoxicants will do. 

When I call upon a person with regard to Buddhism, I 
first bring forth its wonderful code of ethics, and preach 
Health And Happiness for there is hardly a person not 
interested in good health, and I find it makes its greatest 
appeal. After that I tty to illustrate through nature, and to 
show both by precept and trample, the working principles of 
our Blessed Lord's Holy Dhamma. All those who are in 
search of truth will recognise a kingship, and all error will 
Vanish. 

There is a great work to be done for the Lord m America 
today, but the fits! and only way, we can make any impres¬ 
sion upon the American people is for ell Buddhists to become 
more united, to /arm a solidarity, to be one huge Brotherhood, 
fo forget the differing sects and School* of Buddhism. Human 
nature is very funny, what will do for one will not answer for 
another, fherefore Hin&yana for some, and Ma hay ana for 
the others, remembering that after all it is the Buddha and His 
Dhamma we are anxious to put before the people. 

I am making this very simple and homely appeal to all 
Buddhists the world over, that on this Holy feast of Wesak- 
tidc we will all toy to forget sect and school, and consecrate 
our lives, not to frizzle over, whether he is Zen or Mahay an a 
or what not. If the man is sincere and endeavouring to place 
Buddhism in the best light before the people to get the best 
results, give him a hand, regardless of what school he belongs 
to. Remember the Vedas—'Truth is one, men cal! it by 
various names If you have arrived at truth, race creed 
nationality and schools of thought in Buddhism will vanish. 
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You are doing the Wisdom-thought the greatest harm in the 
world. The only thing that the American People are interested 
in T ie Unity—Brotherhood. And they have exemplified that, 
by inviting our society in New York city to use their Churches 
and Synagogues to hold our services. This We sat-tide The 
American Buddhist Society will hold the Wesak tide Servfcea 
in an episcopal Church, using their choir. This is to he a 
union Service, Christian and Buddhist, 1 myself shall have full 
charge of the service i the Christian Choir will sing the 
Buddhist Service and Chants. The Sermon will be taken by 
me. and will be entitled “What Buddhism can give to the 
American People. If my simple message has done no more 
than to make you think then I am satisfied. When you 
see truth, you see Buddha, When you see Buddha, you see 
Truth, 1 want to close by saying that a hide handful of 
.dmerican Buddhists Wl&b a Joyous and Happy llesu^f/de to 
ulh The Peace of the Noble Tathagata be with us all. Atid 
may UNITY and BROTHERHOOD be our watchword, and 
our act—Winning Soub for Buddha, 
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Lecture held on Uposatha-Day of IfhXd929 in Berlin. 

By Martin Steinke+ 

fc, He who has overcome frme in the past and the future must 
he of exceedingly pure understanding ” L. Hearn, Glean¬ 
ings in Buddha field, 1910 , Leipzig * 

So far as the West occupies itself with the Eastern world 
of culture and ideas, it is mostly in a threefold manner. It 
seeks for the equal in both or For the differing and thirdly it 
denies the results of the East, as of no more use and surpassed 
in our present time, which is so full of progress. 

So different as those three Judgments seem at first glance, 
in reality they are all of the same kind, namely they all treat 
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a problem from a special point of view, which problem, should 
it be solved in its entirety, must be attacked quite differently. 
One could say : objective, to the point. But this is not quite 
right 1 && the working from a special point of view is also in 
its kind objective and to the point. And it must be so, if 
the standpoint once taken should be kept and should show 
itself a 5 a right one. The fault, which lies in the treatment 
of a problem from a special point of view, is prejudice* The 
standpoint, which one occupies, presses its stamp on every¬ 
thing, and it is al] the same whether one realises one's stand¬ 
point or not, 

An example may show, what is meant:: if one expresses 
one 9 opinion about what a door is. an entrance or an outlet, 
then the judgment is dependent on the standpoint one occupies. 
For the one, who stands outside, it is an entrance, and for the 
one who is indoors, an outlet- Both are right and cannot give 
up their assertion before they have not changed their stand¬ 
point. Both are wrong* if they want to exhaust the concep¬ 
tion door in this way. For that a consideration from a 
special point of view does not suffice. One must do more 
here. 

1 he method of work }us\ now sketched shows the partia¬ 
lity of the kind of work from a standpoint, and no barter and 
exchange of standpoints can help over this partiality. For the 
conception "door r at is not deciding to know. If the thing is an 
entrance or an outlet, but to explain this conception one needs 
other characteristics. A plank, which has all marks of a door 
(hinge, handEe. lock, etc.) 15 no door if it is lying somewhere. 
And a simple plank, also when It has none of these marks, 
but shuts entrance and an outlet, U a door. 

In dependence on what the plank is there, it becomes a pooh. 

Only this existence in dependence on other quite definite 
existences* which again are there in dependence on other quite 
definite existences, is what makes the conception clear. 
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Jf one wants to understand the Eastern circle of culture 
and ideas, then one must leam how the East discloses '‘in 
dependence on“ the acting and working of the life's processes 
(sankhara&j in their widest meaning. 

The Western term "relativity” does not coincide with “in 
dependence on“ ; just as little as one can use the form of 
speech "cause and effect' 1 for it. e.g, in a burning candle it 
is not the candle which is the cause and the flame the effect,, 
but the cause lies in the moment of ignition, in which burning 
grasps the food for burning, and then burning continues in 
dependence on its food r so long as the latter exists ; and the 
burning of the spark of ignition is there "in dependence on" 
special burning food, and so on. The KIND OF CONSIDERATION 
“in dependence on“ is the unique one of Buddha's Teaching. 
Through it Buddha could formulate sharply and clearly the 
nidafta-chain or the 12 links of the paticcasamuppada and could 
lift the veil from the whole of life-processes (sankhara}. 

During the tune of nearly 2000 years of development from 
Anatolic on to the scholastics, on to Bacon of Verulam, 
Spinoza, Leibniz* Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Walt 
Whitman, Emerson, etc,, which the West spent in penetrating 
the static conception of the world, which found its sharpest 
formulation in Kanfs sentence; “The th ingrin'itself/' the 
world’s whole manifested itself to the East 500 years before 
the Christian eta, in its totality as dynamic process, and it 
found in the knowledge of life "5 processes a$ of a circle-process, 
which goes on “in dependence an." not only a formulation of 
a thesis, but a key to the sovereign mastering of this process. 
The amazing fact is that this knowledge was won without 
external means of technic, only by way of clear conscious 
concentration, samadhi. 

Summed up the processes are called samslra. A term, 
which encloses as well as our planetarian, so also all cosmic 
processes. In applied and exact limitation samsara means 
"circulation of births/' This samsara is the acting of the four 
great formations, f elements.) called c attar a maha-bhutl 
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(pathavi-dhatu. the solid : apo-dhatu, the fluctuating : tejo-dh&tu, 
the heated-vibrating ; vayo-dhatu, the airy). The fifth is 
akasa-dhatu,, space, and the sixth—vinnana-dhatu—or con¬ 
sciousness, These six are called foundations or element^ 
(dhitu). They are the given, the necessary conditions for all 
acting and for all life. Striking is the lack of the value of time 
in these foundations (elements). Still more striking is that the 
Buddha's Teaching does not know it. All acting (sankhata) 
is there m dependence on M these conditions, and this is all 
that manifests itself of past, present and future acting, k is 
changeable and transitory, and will he experienced in life's 
process, and therefore for the consciousness, lastly as pilfering, 
and the prepositions for thb acting, called dhamma, also are 
changeable. As Buddha's Teaching knows no value of time, 
so also it knows no thing (atta) # 

ft is clear that when a thing exists, time must be there 

also. If there is no thing, there is no time. While time is of 

great importance for the West and always must be put into 
relation with "the thing in itself/ 4 till the thing becomes 

eternity itself H in Buddha's Teaching the conception '‘time" 

is only of vulgar significance in the language, having no poei 
tive, scientific value. When Buddha speaks of past, present 
or future events or deeds, it is only an expression for compre¬ 
hension, but of no value in the sense of dhitu or foundations. 

And yet one will say* time exists and it is knowledge , 
That is right. The quest]on arises, what it is, that wc express 
with the term "time. Important is the knowledge that time 
does not exist in itself, that it only is there in relation to action. 
The clearer the acting appears, the easier it is to realise, and 
it can be measured by what we call time. If one speaks of 
one hour's way, one does not mean that the way only exists 
for an hour and will disappear after it, but that the going of 
the way, which is an action, lasts so long- If one speaks of 
an hour s candle* one means with it the duration of the burn¬ 
ing r not the time of the existence of the candle without burning, 
and so on. If an action comes to an end, time cannot be 
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recognised. If the burning ends, then time ceases to be for 
thie process. The process does not exist anymore, therefore 
one cannot measure it, grasp it. Immeasurable, unfathom¬ 
able is the Tathagata. 

If one recognises objectively that time exists only so lon$ 
as acting exists* then one also wins the same knowledge sub¬ 
jectively. There is no time for a sleeping person* except in 
dreams, livery one has experienced that sleep of but a few 
minutes can appear as an eternity, on the other hand, that 
one awakens after an entire night m if one only just had 
lain down. More important is it that one does know nothing 
of what happens between the beginning and the end of deep 
sleep. It is wrong to say that life*s process rests at this time 
and starts again at the awakening at the same point, where it 
had stopped. This is false cognition- The processes do not 
rest during the sleep, but go on. Their force is only so dimi¬ 
nished that consciousness and cognition do not reach them. 
Has action ended, then it is impossible to* recognise or define 
anything. It could be done, if time were not only a scale for 
action. 

Time is no thing else than a change of conditions ‘"m 
dependency an* which anything is experienced. 

Time can never be of absolute value in the sense of 
dhatu. It appears with the dhatu as burning appears with the 
nutriment for burning* as life appears with the nutriment for 
life. When burning ceases, time ceases too. In such know¬ 
ledge lies the deep significance of Buddha s word that the 
Uhamma is a timeless teaching, Buddha was not the first and 
only one, who discovered and found it. The possibility for 
this wisdom is always there so long as the conditions are there, 
under which life-consciousness appear. Only not recog¬ 
nisable is the beginning/ 1 As the conditions* under which 
life rolls* on change continually* there can be such* which 
do not let the wisdom of the Dhamrna arise* on the contrary 
it gets lost, and there are conditions, which bring the possibility 
for the Dhamma to radiate dearly and brightly. ,We say 
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"times" are unfavourable and favourable. But in dependence 
on these time, it is possible that the favourable conditions 
come about for each single being, ff it is so. then he lives 
in accordance with the Dhamma. even if he is not able to 
make this wisdom clear to others, but he understands the 
Dhamma {Paccckabuddha). 

Bccause, figuratively speaking time has no power, it might 
be money, but not force, not strength, not life, therefore the 
effect of such examples and comparisons in the Teaching 
about this question is so convincing, directly overwhelming in 
their simplicity ; The spoon, which one hundred times goes 
into the soup, has no taste of it. and the tongue tastes it 
at one moment's contact,” 

fife is action. The more restful life’s process becomes, 
the clearer one can recognise the whole. The method of 
meditation is for the Buddhist THE method. By it action shows 
itself as cntdcchy. This is not only a thesis like Kant’s 
sentence about "the thing in itself” or Heradytc’s panu 
rhei or Einstein’s "time is relative.” but only life itself. 
The meditative praxis is and remains the only and 
Unique work-method of a Buddhist, because he takes pain 
and strives for the recognition of the "whole.” which means, 
of the whole life process, he can use only this kind of work 
as leading to the aim, leading really to the "whole.” And 
this whole embraces life's process, which manifests itself 
in the human realm in the five groups (khandhas). The specula¬ 
tive methods of thinking can lead to what the Dhamma calls 
clear knowledge. Yet life’s and consciousness’ process act 
further beyond these boundaries. So long as life and con¬ 
sciousness are there, not only the Dhamma teaches, but tt » 
experienced by everyone, suffering is there. Only when life’s 
process is at full rest, suffering is temporarily eliminated. 
When life’s and consciousness process start again, then mar, 
recognises the first of the four great truths, because he experi¬ 
ences it. Out of this cause the logical conclusion does not 
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suffice as a proof for a Buddhist The experience is the only 
proof for him. 

T~he blind man has not in his life s process the possibility 
of proof as the eeing one. A world divides both. Only when 
the blind gets hi$ Bight, which is h when "in dependence on" 
quite special V orliandcnlieit^R (co-existences^ suppositions, 
pre-conditions*} hia life's process takes such "a course a* that 
of a serng person, then "grows ‘ for him the proof out of 
practice, and through such practice he reaches i-nderstandinsr 
Different as the life of the sc Eng and the blind is the experience 
of the single parts of Kfe*s process. One experiences rupa — 
the shape is different from niima—the mind and mental experi¬ 
ence* sensation is different from thinking, and thinking is 
different from consciousness—vinn&na. and the results of 
experience arc different from acting, work Eng, operating, in 
the single groups. Thought alone can hasten, shape and Form 
in the play of forces, it can never come to rest in the perpetual 
magic of the complexities, even when rupa, the shape, is ill 
and frail. Lifers force, if it is concentrated on the mental 
processes can shoot like a space-rocket through the universe - 
But life is no* only thinking Life, consciousness, is in the 
world of men the action of the five groups The difficulty 
hes in the fact that the whole process tn sis totality is at work 
as long as man Fives and stands under the pressure of tanha 
dob ha, doaa. mo ha! and that, when ONE t-roup-process stands 
in the forder-ground, the illusion arises, as if all other life’s 
process rest or are even eliminated. 

They are so just as little as in burning, in which smoke 
overweighs, light and warmth are eliminated. \n the smoke 
light and warmth are contained. Light is colour and colour fa 
light. The colour of smoke -■shows to the seeing the burning 
process, not to the blind, 

* Candiiaan hoi not the same tfnae os Vcurhaadtnheiten and cat 
racily a* Bupprmtion, pre-eccd ilio ua , It encltwci a lynrhroniim * 

atnilUnmunEea . 
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Life's way Is dependent on the predomination of one of 
the groups. At one time it lies more in feeling, or sensation, 
at another time more in the intellect, mind. When at last it 
15 accomplished that "'minds last finest motions are put to 
rest", the possibility ia there to master the five groups or 
khandhas. to spoil the handicraft of the driver. of the "house¬ 
builder/" so that life's process tan be cleansed from thirst, 
tanhi. 

As the burning process cleanses itself through burning, in 
the same way life's process cleanses itself through life. The 
burning process can be cleansed from outside by creating quite 
definite conditions (draught, etc,) "‘in dependence on ' 1 which 
the burning goes on so that it is clean and even. In the same 
way can life's process be cleansed from outside by creating 
definite conditions (alia. samadhi, panna). that ^in dependence 
on"’ which it takes a different, cleaner course, Only then has 
one created the possibility of fulfilment of the experiment to 
bring the action of the five groups to rest, so that life's-cona- 
ciousness-process can be changed into the last experience of 
nibbaha. 

When action is at rest in its entirety (khatidha-parimbbana) 
and that is the important thing, then time cannot be experi¬ 
enced. As long as life goes on T time exists, because ihe 
change o/ conditions “in dependence on ,h u>h i ch life runs, is 
life itself. 

[f our experience of time, as we know it, means not only 
a form of phenomena of action, but a foundation, an element, 
a dhatu of it, that is, a necessary supposition, condition for 
action in general, than the practical Buddhist method—medita¬ 
tion. would always be condemned to lead to fiasco. But as 
it is not so, therefore this method is, since the Dhamrna exists, 
since Buddha taught it + has not only been there and been 
practised, but has proved to everyone who practised it* in 
spiite of different doubts, the absolute correctness of Buddha's 
knowledge, Therefore it ia not possible to shake this method. 
Everyone f who practises it, experiences that time disappears. 
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when life's process rests. Just a* one experiences in accord¬ 
ance to reality that burning rests, when the candle is extin¬ 
guished. The new colour white of the circling top of colours 
disappears, when the circling stops, and yet the white was a 
reality as long as the circling went on. But ITS BEAUTY Dlt? NOT 
REACH FURTHER, It GOES NOT BEYOND THE ACTING. ' In DEPEND¬ 
ENCE ON” THESE CONDITIONS IT ES THERE. In the same way 
time is a reality, hut metaphorically it j s no part of the top. 
hut is the circling of the top itself, is the white of the circling 
top, is the circling itself* Time is life itself, as life is action 
And life, consciousness. Lb the change of conditions 
dependence on'" which anything happens, of what one be¬ 
comes conscious. In the Human world the boundaries of these 
consciousness-processes are defined through the 6 senses (mind- 
organ as the sixth). The contents, the quality, of the whole 
process flows out in the consciousness process of the experi¬ 
ence of "weal. woe. neither weal nor woe/' it receives Here 
its last experience of possibility, its last value. (Majjhima- 

Nikaya HO and Samyutta Ntkaya 12/65 & N \94}» 

The proof that it is so one can get only in meditation 
(ubhato-bhlga-vimutta) (the released one on both sides), that 
it can be so K it is possible to get through logical conclusions 
(pafiria-vimutta) (the knowledge =or drily= released), ft is 
important that the possibility h there to alter one's way of 
life through meditation, as well as through logical conclusions. 
Out of the altered way of life arises the new direction of the 
way> the aim-experience of it is kilesa-parinibbana, followed 
by khandha-p&rinibbana. As long as this alteration of the 
way has noE taken place, which has it# beginning in the 
altering of the will, in the turning of the will, it is not possible 
to come to full enjoyment, to the full practical realisation of 
the knowledge. So long man strives always anew, errs and 
strives, strives and erra. 

Time is said to heal all wounds. The sentence is only 
conditionally right when one is clear that time is life itself, 
and that except of life no time is to be found. This process, 
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this acting, called life, consciousness, which according to its 
nature, is changeable, contains the quality that, when the 
conditions under which something happened cease to be, 
through the changed conditions there is no possibility of 
experience of the former process, because the conditions 
became otherwise, and new acting, new processes, new weal, 
etc., replaced the old, This change happens each moment. 
(The full proof of its being so one experiences again in 
meditation. In this state one experiences the circling and 
whirling of force-centres (electrons), "The conglomeraie 
process dissolves and the dynamic course of life's process is 
recognisable and knowable). The change of conditions is 
unfortunately no remedy, as by it the real process of life and 
consciousness Is not even attacked, not to speak of an utter 
change. The new, also is experienced according to its con¬ 
ditions as 'weal, woe, neither weal nor woe," Time, which 
is said to heal all wounds is only a corroding abcess, which 
sometimes breaks open, sometimes corrodes inwardly and 
sometimes, under special conditions, a wakes the illusions as 
if it corrodes no more. 

Only the knowledge of the value of time as of a pure 
value of acting, which disappears with the acting itself, gives 
not only the possibility for other standpoints to menial 
problems, but creates them, because through such knowledge 
the main weight of life is pul into the changing Q f conditions 
This changing of conditions is a task, that can be, conformable 
to the last aim, accomplished successfully by man himself and 
alone. 


Through it one of the most important problems of cnan- 
'kmd, the educational problems becomes a problem of self, 
education. If time were an invariable value in the sense of 
the dhatu or elements, then this problem would be easy to 
solve- One needed only to wait and it would be all the same, 
single or collective process of life, at last cufomoficaJh, the 
time would come, when the goal would be reached. ff jt 
would be so easy, a man when he had reached his 6th. 12th 
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or 24th year of life must come, automatically to the posses¬ 
sion of special faculties and knowledge. They had then to 
come. But not even for the unconscious process is such a 
law to be established. Water hails not always after 
10 minutes, but if the conditions are created or given, which we 
cal! 21 2 °F t or KXPC. it boils. 

If no value of time exists, then also that becomes relative 
through what time is defined : number, figure. By it again 
what we call time is measured as time itself is a measure of 
an action, of a process. 

Out of this it becomes clear why the time-prophecies are 
lacking in the Dhamma, because the number has only a 
relative value. 

When astronomy, e.g. calculates in advance the eclipse of 
the sun in the year 1999, such calculation is only right as long 
as the conditions exist “in dependence on“ which these events 
happen : sun, earth, moon, in their single and complex motion, 
If one of these factors changes essentially, then the calcula¬ 
tion fails. The calculation of this cosmic process has in it 
surely a great security-factor, but none unconditioned, with¬ 
out any conditions, eternally valid. It disappears e.g. at the 
calculation of “the end of the earth-ball/ 1 Therefore the 
assertions of the Buddha about the “end of the earth-balT' 
arc limited to saying that in succession 7 guns will appear 
and the earth will be burned up in flames without any 
residuum. (Angut. N, 7/62). When and where will this 
change of conditions happen? When one experiences it. 
Only thuf acting is of value for the Buddhist, which is 
experienced by him. And each acting FORCES to new 
experience, produces the magic of NEW experience, as it is a 
continuous uninterrupted change of conditions, which operate 
in a sixfold way (eye* ear. nose, etc..,.) In reality it is always 
the same experience of weal, woe, neither weal nor woe. It 
is not possible to establish exactly the changes of all condi¬ 
tions here in the sam&ira P because life a process, as long as 
it is not fully mastered, answers to each change with a newly 
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corrected experience. If in spite of it the Dhamma uses 
figures, they are mostly used only as a means of comprehen¬ 
sion. as a comparison, e-g. w when Buddha speaks of the 
existence of the pure Dhamma at one time of a 1000 years 
and then of 500 years, then this has for me no other meaning 
that in the second case, when woman will come into the order* 
the pure teaching will last only half of the time. Similar value,, 
have the number 00,000 or many 100.000, They are only a 
circumscribing means of comprehension of the magnitude, but 
not of the exact statement of the number. Quite differently 
it is when Buddha declares about himself that he sees and 
recognises all Buddhas back to the 9! katpa. Here the state¬ 
ment of the number is not of approximate worth, but an 
exact definition of an experience M of i?otuc only for the Buddha * 
And it is not possible for anyone to get a proof of this, as 
forces and capacities of a Buddha are needed for such an 
experience. But it b not necessary, as the diminution of 
suffering does not depend on such experience, but on the 
elimination of lobha, dosa, moha (greed, hate, false thinking). 
Here the number 3 has a special common significance, because 
it shows the big contrast of the unrecognised and not pene¬ 
trated life's process (They are 3 according to the law of 
nature and it would be useless to seek for more). As “in 
dependence on" quite special “Vorhandrnheiten*' arises that, 
which is experienced as greed, and as long as one has not 
overcome this greed, it means ns long as one has not gained 
a new way of life, which goes on “independence on" other 
Vorhandenhelten,'' so long one can experience nothing else 
than greed. It b the same with dosa and motm r Just the 
creation of new ‘in dependence on‘ T "Vorhandenheiten ' is 
not bound on a previously determined time, but on the gain¬ 
ing of inner mental states, which are there according to natural 
h* w + as it b bw that water becomes vapour under other con¬ 
ditions. The way of life of a Buddhist ss a " striving without 
intermission to create the conditions in dependence on" 
which arises freedom from greed and hate, and right thinking 
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can be enfolded, [f one succeeds in this h the state of bliss¬ 
fulness is gained, then Idlcsa-parinihbana is there ¥ the element 
(dhatu), the elemental state is reached* in which a vanishing 
of bliss lb not possible (arahat), because the conditions do not 
alter any more. The "'bliss' of which the Dhamma speaks 
b a purely mentaJ state, which can exist independent of bodily 
illness. It is a state, where there is no coming and going. 
And because there is no coming and going, all that was 
needed for the coming and going becomes superfluous to be 
bom, to age, to pass away. In short : the five groups. Tanha, 
life's thirst, which once built them, finds no more material 
and, when it finds no more material, it can no more build 
up new life* consciousness It may have a name, whichso- 
ever it likes. The flame that finds no more fuel, can kindle 
no more, must get extinguished. So is the extinction, nibbana, 
an extinction, no more and no less* One can say nothing 
more about it. It is THE antithesis, as extinction is THE anti¬ 
thesis to burning. And the antithesis becomes absolutely 
clear and distinct only through the antithesis. If one could 
state anything about the antithesis of burning, then it would 
be no antithesis any more, then something would exist, what 
would be combustible, not yet eliminated. The absolute 
antithesis eliminates everything. Whatever one has stated 
previously about burning, about extinct inn there is nothing to 
be said about extinction. Whatever one has stated previously 
about life, consciousness, about nrbbana there is nothing io be 
said. 

To make it intelligible one can say that samsata, the 
circling of births, is eternal, and if this circling of births is 
eternal, then its utter antithesis, nibbana, must also be eternal, 
When one recognises according to the Dhamma the samsara 
as acting "in dependence on " elements, dhatu, which means 
that one can say about elements as about everything, that is 
samsara, that it is an acting, an entelechy, then one can only 
say about mbbana as element, dhetu M that acting is not to be 
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recognised, because it is the absolute antithesis of aamsara. 
of acting. 

As long a* one carries in oneself a static cosmology, and 
seeks to master life's process out of atomistic foundations, 
then one cannot get free from the great experience of Self, 
atta. so long words, conceptions,, will always be a net, a 
snare, in which the mind gets caught, at which it clings and 
hangs, because through the practice the hindrances (nivaj-ana) 
and the fetters (sammojana) are not yet removed, because the 
mind needy a support at his work of thinking, and this sup¬ 
port are the concepts. But "without clinging to anything and 
without any support so he dwells: he rests and dwells with 
serene mind, serene character. 

Only when one comes from the static to the dynamic 
cosmology, when by going on the eightfold path, the perfect 
practice of which is meditation, one sees the last atom turn 
into, get dissolved into an electron-vibration, only then the 
atta-expcrience vanishes and the more it vanishes, the mote 
one understands the Buddha* and the more also one 5 own 
karma. One recognises that acting and again acting iti 
thoughts, words and deeds is karma, and creates karma, so 
long as one stands under the pressure of tanht, this mighty 
and powerful force. One can only overpower this force by 
escaping. One escapes it by taking from it any possibility of 
attack. That it is possible is the experience by walking the 
eightfold path according to the Dhamrna. In this walking one 
is always forced to fight against oneself. The teaching of 
the Buddha serves successful fighting and striving, and he 
who learns to understand the Dhatnma, understands also why 
there can be no common coercive rule for each single life's 
process. He must constantly strive anew, because the condi¬ 
tions constantly change, under which the ignorant man lives. 
The how of the strife shows to him his own life* The 
Dhamma only gives the instructions for the walking. 
“Showers of the way arc the Tathlgatas, the beings must go 
the way themselves/* 




Tur. ut t Dr. Paul Dahijie 

fA hiihertr? unjiub]i«KrJ And perhaps lh= onJy photograph M 
Lhc ffre&t German Upnamca). 

















Acsi Yoga. 

Liriinn from a painting by Niehnlnn Roerich, 
which 19 placed in the new Rnerich Museum. e 
310, Riverside Drive, ihn.- Aril :ilcy:-,rnper to be dediintrd 
as a ctnlfc of att. PtucJically all Helds of art find 
educational life were reptpflenled dt the opening program 
of the Museum on the evening of Octubei 17th, 1929. 

when eminent reprewntfttirea ffora ail pait* uf the United 
Statei .if well ?i? numerous delegates from various other 
countries were present, The occasion also marked the 
ForUeih Anniversary of the activity of Nicholas Roerich. 









PASSING AWAY OF A GREAT GERMAN UPASAKA 


On the 8th Feb, 1930 died at Hamburg Herr Ernest Cerson 
at the age of seventy-five : the German Buddhist world will 
lose in him one of their most devoted adherents, who was 
always much closely connected with the Buddhist movement 
and who up to his very last days took a gTeat interest in 
Buddhist questions. His activities were chiefly confined to a 
small circle of energetic friends, I o them his death is a great 
loss and they, therefore, will he more active to continue his 
work. 

Beyond this circle Herr Gerson rendered help to many 
who asked for it ; some of them are leading a mendicant life 
far from home in India and this was made possible by his 
financial help. 

In his firmness to keep the doctrine of Buddha pure, 
undiluted, he had much in common with other European 
Buddhists. And besides he had realised the great importance 
of meditation, in which he was engaged very enthusiastically 
up to his last days. He was so much absorbed in the 
doctrine of the Buddha that a few days before his death on 
the 4th February he wrote "I am prepared. 

To this confession one needs only add that may every 
one once be able to prepare in the same way for the same 
event. — Brie/e L'ber die Buddhaiahre, 


Remember the Future of 
Sarnath Vihara and Institute, 








BUDDHA DAY IN CALCUTTA 

Celebrations in the Sri Dharmakajtka Vihara Hall, 

The vast gathering that assembled in the Hall of the 
Dharmarajika Caitya Vihara was clear proof that the Indian 
public have the capacity to rise above the disturbing influence 
of the policita] atmosphere now prevailing in Calcutta and 
other cities. The premises were tastefully decorated with 
Japanese lantern* and Buddhist flags to elebratc the 2474th 
anniversary of the Farinibbana of the Tathagata, with which 
are connected His birth and Supreme Enlightenment. The 
decorated Vihara was besieged by eager crowds all throughout 
the full-moon day—the I Ith May, 

Thu public meeting which was attended by member of 
various faiths and races was presided over by Hon. Mr. Justice 
Manmathanath Mutherji* the President of the Maha Bodhi 
Society. A unique feature of the function was the presence 
of eight Sinhalese Samaneras with their Upadhyaya the Yen. 
Dhamrnaloka. The meeting began sharp at 6-30 p m. with 
the administering of pancasila by the Yen. DhammaEoka, and 
it was followed by the chanting of JayamangalagiLhas and 
Karaniya meita gutta by the S^maneras. Nepali Upmsaka 
Kanina ratna then recited some Sanskrit atanus exalting the 
virtues of the Lord Buddha. The next item of the programme 
was the singing of Poet Tagore‘g famous song on the Blessed 
One, which wag admirably done by Messrs, Anadmath 
Ohastidhar and Sen brothers. 

Mr. S, C, Mookerjee in welcoming the guests on behalf of 
the \ en. Anagarika Dharma.pa.3a referred to the glorious period 
of India when Buddhism was the state religion. Her religious 
culture and civilization scaled the Himalayas and the lands 
beyond the eastern and western seas and won the hearts of 
thogc people living abroad. It wag for this reason that Lord 
Buddha s religion should be regarded as a sacred treasure and 
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heritage uniting the Indiana with the Buddhist Asia s Syste¬ 
matic reading of Buddhist literature would be helpful to any 
one in solving the present day difficulties, discontent and unrest. 
Then he went on to give an account of the activities of the 
Mata Bodhi Society under the guidance of the Anagarika 
Dhantmpal&=—the Calcutta Vihara and buildings, school hall 
in Madras, pilgrims' rests at Gaya, Buddha Gaya and S&malh. 
free school at 5a math, the great Vihara that is being constructed 
at 5amath, establishment of a Buddhist Mission in London and 
acquisition of land and house for that purpose, founding of a 
new journal in London *'the British Buddhist'' and the mainten¬ 
ance of eight little Samaneras with two Upaddhyayas in 
Santihikclan for training for missionary work—they were all 
due to the unflagging energy of the Anagarika who is now very 
unfortunately an invalid in Colombo. He lastly referred to 
Prof- Roerich for whose acts of kindness they were all grate- 
fuh and Dr. ICalidas Nag who will cany the message of the 
Maha Bodht to the various European countries and America 
where he would be lecturing in the near future. He finally 
appealed for funds to carry on the many-sided activities of the 
Society. 

Vert, Dh amnia [oka Thero addressing the gathering aaid 
that he was very happy to see such ft large assembly that 
evening paying homage to the lathagata, ’ft'esak full-moon 
day was the birthday of liberty, equality and fraternity—the 
great principles enunciated by the Master. The nation that 
adheres to the Buddhist tenets were bound to be great and 
happy. It was not an easy task to obtain emancipation by 
following only one or two principles. One should observe and 
practise non -violence, meditation and resolve to do good, and a 
beginning should be made at once. The Thero asked the 
hearers to be united and be earnest in doing good. 

Mrs, Kumudini Bose in a neat little Bengalee speech dwelt 
on the universal character of the Master s teachings and said 
that he w&* the greatest humanising power that the world had 
ever seen. 

7 ' 
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Dr, R W. B. Moreno in a very interesting speech referred 
to the ever growing influence of Buddhism which, he said, 
was not a creed or an ism but a universal culture, ft was 
the hope of bleeding India—Ahim&i which was the only 
weapon of the helpless millions was preached by Lord Buddha 
2500 years ago. India would once again be free and that 
freedom would come through Ahimsa. The greatest con¬ 
queror would be he who conquered himse!f and defeated 
hatred and anger by love. The great Russian Count Tolstoy, 
when consulted by the late Mr. C. R. Das. said that the Indians 
had the greatest weapon to fight injustice—the principle of 
Ahimfla. Dr. Moreno paid a glowing: tribute to the Chairman 
of the meeting and said that it was a matter for congratulation 
that a man of the calibre and character of Mr. justice Mukherji 
—one of the beet lawyers and judges of Calcutta—had thrown 
his weight on the Maha Bodhi Society. 

T he audience was then treated to music by Mr. Boral 
whose song wag gTtatly appreciated by all. 

This was followed by Dr, Kalidas Nag who in a 
brilliant speech first expressed his thankfulness for the 
blessings of the Maha Bodhi Society on the eve of his 
departure for Europe. He was very happy that he was 
able to be present on that great day. The birth of the 
Lord Buddha was an epoch in the history of the world- 
Waisakha day was not exclusive to the Buddhists alone, ft 
was an all-India day. It was a wonderful fact in history 
that an individual occupied so large a place in the worlds 
and that Hb teachings should transcend space and 
time. Incidents in the life of the Master showed that He 
cared nothing for demonstrations. With His great personality 
He moved from place to place preaching the simple truths lor 
the benefit of mankind. Indians have been abused for the 
so-called neglect on their part to foster Buddhism. But the 
truth was that they were not able to rise to the occasion. Now 
they all came to pay homage to the great Master, India paid 
homage to the Buddha's message of ahinsa, and the blessings 
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of the Master gave courage to him. The construction of a 
groat Vihara and College at Samath where the Master turned 
the Wheel of Good*Will towards humanity would be a world- 
event. His greatest consolation was that this deathless message 
went forth from his own country. The Pan-Pacific Buddhist 
Conference would be another landmark in the history of Bud¬ 
dhism. All differences and historical antithesis must be forgot¬ 
ten. Scholastic people created differences. Lord Buddha was 
a Master-Hannoniser. His Dhamnia was a marvellous sym¬ 
phony. He was the one hope of suffering, bleeding, humiliated 
India, 

The Chairman rising amidst appliause said that he would 
be failing- in his duty if he did not pay his own humble tribute 
to the Lord, He did it as a man—not merely aa the President 
of the Maha Bodhi Society. That evening Hindus. BruhmOi, 
Christians and Mohamedans—all joined to pay respect to Him. 
The Lord had scarcely an equal. They were all in endless 
gratitude to Him. Any gentleman was a Buddhist, because 
he need not go beyond Buddhist tenets to find what made a 
gentleman. His Dhaima was now? penetrating to every coun¬ 
try. He was deeply indebted to the M aha Bodhi Society for 
giving him an opportunity to pay his homage on that solemn 
occasion. In bringing the proceedings to a dose he moved 
the following resolution which was unaimously passed* 

'That the Secretary of the Moha Bodhi Society he asked 
to convey to the Pan-Pacific Baddhi&t Conference to he 
held in Hawaii the greeting# and the best uriahea oj 
the Maha Bodhi Society and the Indian Buddhists 
assembled here on ihe 2554fh anniversary o f the birth 
of Lord Buddha, and that this meeting is of opinion 
that ati possible help should be accorded to the Maha 
Bodhi Society by the said Conference in its endcaoaur 
to efltabh'sfi a Buddhist Institute at Sarnath and in 
regaining the Buddha Gaya Temple /or the Buddhists. 



SPECIAL FLAG IS SUGGESTED TO PROTECT ART TREASURES 

By Nicholas K. Roerich. 

Ita Recognition by Belligerents Would Prevent Destruction of 

Irreplaceable Objects and Scientific Worlds in War-time. 

Humanity is striving in diver* ways For peace, and every 
one in his own heart, realizes that this constructive work is a 
tme prophecy of a new era. In view of this it might seem 
incongruous to hear discussions on the comparative desirability 
of various bullets or on whether one type of ship is closer to 
the conception of world unity than the cannons of two battle¬ 
ship. Let os however consider these discussions a* prelimi- 
najy steps toward the same great peace that will tame the 
belligerent instincts of humanity by the resplendent and joyous 
creations of the spirit. 

The fact remains, however, that the shells of even one of 
these cannons can destroy the greatest treasures of art and 
science as successfully as a whole fleet. We deplore the loss 
of the library of Louvain and unreplaceable loveliness of the 
Cathedral of Rhdms ; we remember the beautiful treasures of 
private collections which perished during the world's misunder¬ 
standings. We do not however, wish to inscribe above them 
words of enmity : let us simply say. ‘-Destroyed by human 
error and re-created by human hope." Nevertheless, errors 
in this or any other form may be repeated, and other precious 
milestones of human achievement can be destroyed. 

Against such errors of ignorance we should take immediate 
measures; even though these may be only preliminary 
measures of safeguarding, some very successful steps can be 
made. No one can deny that the flag of the Red Cross proved 
to be of immeasurable value and reminded the world of 
humanitafiartifitn and compassion. 
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For this reason, a plan for an international peace pact 
which would protect all treasures of art and science through 
an international flag has been outlined by the Roerich Museum 
for presentation through America to all foreign governments. 
The purpose of the project, which has been submitted to the 
State Department and the Committee on Foreign Relations, is 
to prevent the repetition of the atrocities of the last war on 
cathedrals, museums, libraries and other lasting memorials of 
creation of the past. 

It is the plan of the project to create a flag which will he 
respected as international and neutral territory, this is to be 
raised above museums, cathedrals, libraries, universities and 
any other centers. The plan, projected by the Roerich 
Museum was drawn up according to the codes of international 
law by Dr. George Chklaver, doctor of international laws and 
of political and economical sciences, Paris Universities, 
lecturer in the Institute of International High Studies, in con¬ 
sultation with Professor Albert Geouffre de la Pradelle, 
member of the Hague Peace Court, vice-president of the 
Institute of International Law of Paris, and member of the 
faculty of law, the Sorboiuie* Both are honorary advisers of 
the Roerich Museum, 

As set forth in Article I of the pact, "educational, artistic 
and scientific institutions artistic and scientific missions, the 
personnel, the property and collections of such institutions and 
missions shall be deemed neutral and as such, shall be pro¬ 
tected and respected by belligerents. Protection and respect 
shall be due to the aforesaid institutions and missions in all 
places subject to the sovereignty of the high contracting parties, 
without any discrimination as to the State allegiance of any 
particular institution or mission/" 

When the idea of an international cultural flag was first 
propounded, we were not aurprised to find that it met with 
unanimous interest and enthusiasm. Experienced statesmen 
wondered why it had not been thought of before. When we 
asked our honorary advisers. Dr. George Chklaver and 
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Professor Albert Geouffrc de la Pradelle, to frame this idea 
into an international formula, we received not only a splendidly 
formulated project of international agreement, but also many 
answers full of pan-human sympathy. 

This international flag for the protection of beauty and 
science would not in any way demean any interests or lead to 
misunderstandings. On the contrary, it elevates the universal 
Understanding of evolutionary discoveries, as though new 
human values had been created and we were moving on to a 
path of progress and peace. And this understanding of a 
creative striving toward peace becomes more real. Above all 
else, this guardian of peace reminds one of the necessity for 
impressing cultural treasures in the world annals. This is not 
difficult and in many countries it is already accomplished, 
although there are gaps and each enrichment in the universal 
consciousness must be greeted. As the Red Cross flag needs 
no explanation to even the most uncultured mind, so does 
this new flag, guardian df cultural treasures, speak for itself. 
It Id simple enough to explain even to a barbarian, the 
importance of safeguarding art and science. 

W^e often repeat that the cornerstone of the future civiliza¬ 
tion rests upon beauty and knowledge. Now w e must act 
upon this thought and act quickly. The League of Nations, 
which has progressed toward international harmony, will not 
be opposed to this flag, for it expresses their aims of a world 

liftity 

That the idea was originally conceived In the United States 
■s not an accident. By its geographical position the United 
State, is least personally affected by such measures of pro¬ 
tection. Hence this proposition come# from a country, whose 
own art treasures are in no particular danger, illustrating the 
better that this flag b a symbol of peace, not of one country, 
btic of civilization as a whole. 

The flag designed for this project has three spheres within 
a circle on a white ground, symbol of eternity and unity. 
Although I do not know when th» banner may wave above 
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al] the world's cultural institutions, the seed is already sown. 
Already it has attracted many great minds and travels From 
heart to heart, spreading once again peace and good-will 
among men. 

Really it is imperative to take immediate measures to 
preserve the noble heritage of our past for a glorious posterity, 
This can only come if all countries pledge themselves to pro¬ 
tect the creations of culture, which after all, belong to no one 
nation but to the world. In this way we may create the nest 
vital step for a universal culture and peace. 

{A splendid idea. We do hope that every institution 
relating to religion, art and science will have this flag which 
is bound to be respected by any man who is not insane. The 
Maho Sod/u will be in a position to publish the likeness of 
the flag m a subsequent issue. We must mention that we 
got this important article through Mr, Siriwardhana, Han r Cor¬ 
responding Member of the Society of Friends of Roerich 
Museum,—£d + f. 


MODERN RENAISSANCE 

Bv Sir Harj Sinch Coup, M,A. + P. Lm\ h D.CL TI LL.D + , 
M.L_A, Author of The Spirit of Buddhism 
The real cause of the Great War is still in dispute, though 
it is now dear that its one objective was territorial aggression 
which has provoked so many wars in history. But unlike all 
the great wars the last one has created a world*wide ferment 
intellectual, social, and religious the like of which the world 
has never seen before. What could have stirred the minds of 
such a wide circle of humanity ; what connection had the 
clashing of swords with the world-wide ferment in matters 
wholly unconnected with its objective? The solution lies in 
the working of human psychology. As in physics so in 
Psychics the law of resultant forces holds good. Some may 
cal] it the swing of the pendulum-others the erratic outburst 
of human frenzy in a direction which had for age* offered the 
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greatest resistance to human emancipation and human 
endeavour. But the fact remains that no sooner the fate of 
the war became certain social revolutions led by the proletariat 
tore down the age long panoply of power and wrote upon 
the escutcheons of the great the one awful word 4f A vaunt ! " 
As already stated, this gTeat cataclysm was not confined 
only to those who had visualized the horrors of war or suffered 
from it. To them, who had loot some of their nearest and 
dearest relations and friends war became a symbol of a new 
faith in which human love must in reality give place to human 
hate, for the war bereaved nations and men had begun to 
realize that a religion which had not prevented such awful 
warfare of blood for scarcely any reason at all bad lost its 
vitality. Its formalism had robbed it of its reality, 1^ 
alliance with the State bad deprived it of its sanctity. For 
bad not the millions of men and women assembled and 
prayed Cot straff France* 'Got straff Germany/ Had not the 
Church belts tolled and the Te Deum sung when a victory 
was won and some more men slaughtered } Those very men 
and women who were devout follower* of the Church and 
had by instinct and tradition swore by its infallibility began 
to feel qualms of conscience whether their Church and the 
Pulpit was anything beyond a whitened sepulchre. And those 
who had prayed and their prayers were never answered and 
those who had wept and their tear* had left furrow* of bitter 
disappointment, and those who had given but their gifts were 
never returned—all combined to tear down the mask of religion 
and the hypocrisy of priesthood. And in this great revolu¬ 
tion the most devout became the most sceptical. Those who 
had applied the icons every morning to their heads now 
crushed them under their boots wherever they found them. 
The Great Czar who neat to the Saviour was regarded a* the 
most sacred was brutally butchered in a Siberian vddt by the 
very people who had been far a thousand years kissing his 
hand or touching hia toe to obtain vicarious sanctity. The 
Great German War-lord who bad dreamt a dream that he wag 
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the New Messiah* the New Redeemer of his people ignomb 
Xiiously deserted his command and ran away to a small neutral 
zone to escape the fury of his soldiery and the certain fate 
which awaited his capture by hts enemies. 

Thus ended the Great War and this has opened a new 
page in human history. The war with all its horrors had 
taught men die virtue of reason. The war with all Us splen¬ 
dour had shown men the worthlessness of autocracy* The war 
with all its sorrow and disappointments had pointed the way 
to the New City set upon a hill. The war had crumbled 
thrones and crushed the ambition of Captains and Kings, But 
it left behind a great heritage—the heritage of purer thought 
and clearer reason, ft may be that men who essay the aboli¬ 
tion of all privilege, the destruction of all private property, 
will relent thdr vigour as soon as the last vestige of Capitalism 
and power is destroyed 1 when the last suspicion of superstition 
and credulity is vanquished. But the avenging hand of time 
will soon create a reaction and enthrone the very idols the 
heads of which had for the time being Been laid in the dust 
by the non discriminating fury of the masses. The old order 
may change but it must give place to a new. It cannot Seave 
a vacuum behind. 

Even the heirophants of the new order are aware of it. 
They know that the mere destruction of an old order is only 
a battle half won. But the other is more important : for un¬ 
less something as stable and more lasting and more attractive 
is evolved out of the chaos the people will tire of the cult 
and revert to the old. That such a reversion is already mani¬ 
festing itself in Russia is evidenced by the drastic measure 
taken by the Directorate to hang by their heads those found 
prapogatmg the superstition of the old religion. Probably 
these very measures will accelerate the reaction ; for many 
believe that Christianity would never have become the great 
religion it is if Christ had never been crucified. 

His persecution and death evoked sympathy, and 
sympathy stirred religions fervour giving the Fathers of the 
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Church a courage and Fortitude which never left them even 
when they were consigned to the flaming faggots. Verily the 
Christian Church is built with the blood of its martyrs, But 
the Great War has shaken the faith of the people in a faith 
which howmuchsoever it may stir the emotion, fails to appeal 
to human reason. The intellectual Renaissance demands not 
only a new order, but a new Religion, and not only Russia 
but the academies of Germany and America are casting about 
for a creed which wil] satisfy three principal conditions^—it 
must be true as tested in the light of Science ; it must be moral: 
it must be conducive to the man's moral uplift ; and last but 
not the least it must be serviceable. 

A religion which is merely true because it passes the test 
of Science is no religion at all ■ for it i s indistinguishable from 
it. A religion which merely inculcates a higher morality will 
not hold the masses who will exclaim qui bona? A religion 
which is merely conductive to human service will equally fail 
end for the same reason. 

71ie quest that ib now being made is In the direction of 
a religion which combines ell that is best in man, gives free 
play to human reason, and is at the same time direedy produo 
dvc of the greatest happiness to the greatest number. A new 
religion answering all these tests can be easily invented but 
it will never appeal to the masses since it will lack the neces¬ 
sary authority and sanctity which must leaven religion. It is 
Or this reason that religions such as Postivism and many more 
have failed to stir the masses. What seekers in this line are 
after is a religion which the masses accept without the subter¬ 
fuge of a revelation or the trouble of a sustained propaganda. 

Russia is inclined to believe that it has already found 
such a ready made religion in Buddhism and the fact that she 
as established a Buddhist University at Moscow and created 
a Department for its study and the compilation of a compre- 
hfcnsive cyclopaedia of that religion shows the interest that 
the country is taking in this great Religion of which India is 
proud to be its cradle. I was myself drawn to its study by a 
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mere accident but I have lived to see that the tune and labour 
I have spent on it Ka& not been in vain. For it seems to me 
that a considerable section of the West will very soon become 
converts to the Spirit o/ Buddhism which answers all the tests 
to which J have adverted. 

Of Buddhism this is generally admitted. It never was 
intended to be a Revelation but a mere human institution. It 
was at once a method and a mode of life. Its comer stone 
was human service. It is that which han drawm to it so many 
of the foremost thinkers of the day, the Hon, Bertrand Russel 
among them. In America as in Europe where people have 
begun to revise their notions of religion, the one thing they 
have al] agreed Upon is that it should cease to be an impedi¬ 
ment to human growth but remain as an instrument of human 
happiness. New ideas have been crowding in upon the think¬ 
ing mind. Is religion at ail a social necessity } If it is, will 
the masses accept a mere man made religion. They want 
happmess and a hope, if not the assurance, of immortality. 
A world religion can never he at once appeal to the elite and 
the rabble. The doctrine of philosophy must then be allied 
to some dogmas of religion but their alliance must not produce 
an incongrous medley. As harmony and sympathy are the 
soul of music, so Doctrine and Dogma must be mutually depen¬ 
dent. They may not conflict as a conflict is impossible ; but 
if the one is certain the other must not be certainly uncertain. 
No dear line of construe live thought has so far emerged out 
of the religious chaos engendered by the War. But the minds 
of men have commenced to settle down to a re-study of the 
fundamentals of all religions and while there is a strong current 
flowing in the direction of the world's unity of religious beliefs 
there is already a counter current towards reversion to ortho¬ 
doxy, Time atone can show what would be the emergent 
outcome of such conflict. But whatever it be, time is far distant 
when the masses will forgo their innate craving. The myster¬ 
ious has to some a charm which no reason can dispel. But one 
thing seems certain. All religions must now once more run 
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an even race for their own supremacy and in this race Buddhism 
as it was taught by the Master has nothing to fear. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE TOOTH RELIC, KANDY AND 
THE PROPOSED GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

By Sri Nissanka, Bareisttch-at-Law. 

The whole of the Daladi Maiiglwa requires a thorough 
overhauling, both in the machinery and the control of this most 
important institution, IF one pursues the existing trouble to 
its root causes, it would be apparent that the present Buddhist 
Temporalities Ordinance is entirely or largely to blame. The 
blame si any, therefore, falls at the door of otu councillors who 
seem to have neglected an important safeguard of Buddkbt 
rights. One cannot blame the executive if the legislative 
council is inane ; many are the pledges given by would be 
candidates seeking legislative honours, but it is now an 
exploded doctrine that ail these promises are nothing but 
scraps of paper, and sheer cant r 

Under the existing conditions the Dalada jV1ahgawa H where 
in is enshrined an object of the deepest veneration to the entire 
Buddhist World, as at the mercy of the Diyawadana Nilames. 
These gentlemen hold office for a long period and are of 
Kandyan extraction only. Why should this be? 1 suggest that 
the custodian of the Tooth Relic should be chosen by the com¬ 
mon consent of the Buddhist People of this land, every adult 
who is a Buddhist having a vote. There are nfcourse two Nay aka 
I heras of the Asgiriya and the Maiwatta fraternities who have 
a say in the matter, but owing to the fact that monks are 
prohibited from dabbling in money matters their participation 
in the checking of the vast accounts that accumulate must be 
considered negligible. 

Hie I aoth Relic is trotted out whenever funds are needed 
for the Maligawa or for some other reason, and sometimes. 
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under grave and sudden provocation, this being the arrival 
in this unfortunate country of some dethroned or functioning 
Royalty, of some foreign country. 

It must be clearly understood by all concerned that the 
Holy Relic of The Buddha is not a freak meant for exhibition 
for pecuniary reasons, nor is His Relic to earn funds for the 
Maligawa in which it is deposited or for the payment of its 
staff . Large tracts of lands have been gifted to the Maligawa* 
the extent of which is really unknown. The munificence and 
generosity of our Monarchs in the past are only rivalled by 
their piety, and these ample donations will serve the Maligawa 
until time shall last. If this be so, why sell tickets for admis¬ 
sion to the feet of the Master, who in His very life time did 
suffer all and sundry to come unto Him without let or hindr¬ 
ance. U is a wonder that His bone does not turn in its golden 
um. 

The present attitude of the Government is equally unintelli¬ 
gible, Some control of the exhibition, of the Relic should be 
exercised. But that is a matter for the Buddhists of this 
country and not for the Government. Surely the French 
Government will not dare to control the opening of the door 
that leads to the sacred Roman Catholic shrine at Lourdes. 
If such a thing was attempted the whole Catholic world would 
rise up in indignation headed by the Sovereign Pontiff himself. 

1 would draw the attention of the readers of this journal 
to the terms contained in the Proclamation of 1515, March 2nd 
a solemn Treaty entered into by the representative of His 
Brittanic Majesty King George 111. and the People of this 
country as embodied in the Legislative Enactments of this 
island contained in the Proclamation dated the 21st Novem¬ 
ber 1515, (Ordinance No. 4 of 1892) which is as follows. 

Fora. 5. “"The religion of Buddha professed by the chiefs 
and inhabitants of the provinces Is declared inviolable and its 
rights , ministers and places of Worship are to be maintained 
and projected. iJ 
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Pata, W. As iLelt the priest us aB the ceremonies and 
processions of the Buddha Religion shall receive the respect 
aihich in former times Was shown them." 

The whole trouble in Ceylon is due to the fact that there 
are too many Buddhist Associations. There is no unity and 
team work. There is no definite programme of work, except 
the holdings of meetings and the passing of pious resolutions, 
made only to be broken. During the period when the Bodhi 
Tree at Anuradfiapura was cut there was such a wave of 
enthusiasm. It floundered in a sea of trivialities and sank with 
a gap beneath the waves it had roused itself. What adequate 
measures have been taken to safeguard Buddhist Shrines and 
places of worship? We dont look after our holy places nor 
do we permit Government to interfere. It is a really hopeless 
state of affairs, There is one remedy, the concentration and 
co-ordination of Buddhist activities throughout the Island, with 
one society at the head. Why should not the Maha Bodhi 
Society give the lead? * 

Au—C eylon Congress of Buddhist Associations, 

Dear Sir, 

At a public meeting of Buddhists held under the auspices 
of the All-Ceylon Congress of Buddhist Associations on 
Saturday the 5th instant at the Vidyodaya Pirivena, Maliga- 
kanda. the following Committee was appointed, “whose duty 
it will be with the co-operation of the Ven. the two Maha 
Nay aka Theras and the Diyavadana Nil a me to investigate 
into all questions connected with the present situation of the 
affairs of the Dalada Maligavs and report what steps should 
be taken to bring matters to a position satisfactory to the 
Buddhist public”:— 

The Anaganka Dharmapala, the Hon, Mr. D. B. Jaya- 
daka, J. C. Ratwatte Adigar. the Hon, Mr. P, B Rambtik- 
£dle. Mr. Arthur V. Dias. Dr. Cassius A. Pereira. Messrs 
L>- C. Senanayaka. C. Robert de Zoysa. P. T. Pandita 
Gunaw-rdhana, A. Codamune. W, E. Bastian, U A Jaya 
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sundam, Piyadasa Sirisena, A. Rain ay aka and J. D. de 
Laftefolle (Secretary L 

It ha s been proposed that the members of this Committee 
should first wait upon the Ven. the Maha Nayaka Theras and 
then meet the Diyavadana Nil a me before the formal inquiry 
is held. 

Arrangements are now being made for the member to 
see the two Mfcha Nayaka Theras at the respective Viharas 
and the Diyavadana Nilame at the Dalada Mallg&vtt in the 
afternoon of the 17th instant. Early next day, r,e. F the 18th 
instant, the inquiry will be held at the Dalada Maligava. 

On the 17th instant at 1-30 p.m, the members will meet 
at the Queen’s Hotel, Kaiidy H before proceeding with the 
programme. 

I am to request you kindly to make it convenient to be 
present throughout the proceedings, 

1 am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully* 
Sgd. j. D. de Lanerolle, 
The Ven. The Anagartka Dharuafaljv. 


THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF LIFE 

By the Ven. D Pannasara, of the London Buddhist Mission. 

ft is delightful to think of human |ife + Beyond a doubt, 
the thinking man must conclude that man is a wonderful 
animal. By the power of his brain he controls not only all 
other animals, but he also can make the elements work for 
him. Thus man lives and does wonderful things. But un¬ 
fortunately, many people do not consider and question what 
life is, or why they live, A& Far as I know, these questions 
have not been solved in the West i but they have been 
solved in the East. Therefore the people of the West are 
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quite accustomed to look to the East, when they come to 
consider the problem of life. What Is life) Is it a thing 
which is bestowed upon u* by some god. as a period of pro¬ 
bation) No* nowadays to prove that sort of assertion is 
impossible. The people of the modem West have advanced 
in scientific knowledge - They observe and analyse things 
before they believe in them. They believe in the doctrine of 
the impermanency of ail compound things, because they have 
gained knowledge of ft through experience. Seeing that 
everything in man*s experience is transient, how does he 
come to have the idea of an eternal god? Once an Englishman 
of some power of intellect, and advanced in age, but who 
is not a Buddhist, said to me *'l should be very glad to believe 
in ? Supreme God* but unfortunately 1 cannot believe.'* 
Thus I began to guess that many of the intelligent people in 
the West pretend to believe in a Creator, and in the govern¬ 
ment of the world by a god, but actually do not believe, 
because they do not possess enough evidence to justify such 
a belief. Thus we come to a conclusion that the belief in 
a creator is more or less a delusion. With regard to this 
problem of liFe there were sixty-two different opinions prevalent 
before the time of the Buddha. He denied all of them. 
He accepted the Doctrine of Re-birth only, which was a 
current belief in his time. He supported this belief, and 
explained it very beautifully in his discourses, giving some 
striking examples. The Buddha h g teaching of the Chain of 
Causation is the only explanation of life which is able to 
*land the test of modem science. The Buddha says that man 
is bom here through Kamma or actions done by him in his 
previous lives. By a man's clinging to the world or misunder¬ 
standing of the facts of life, he commits good or evil deeds 
which cause him to be bom in happy states or in bad states. 
The teaching of the chain of causation runs thus:—On 
ignorance depends Kamma ; on kamma depend* conscious¬ 
ness. tHere I ought to explain how man die* and is bom 
again by being attached to the world through desire. But a* 
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l am intending to deliver a separate lecture on re-birth I shall 
not touch on k here). On consciousness depend mentalities 
and form ; on mentalities and form depend the six organs of 
sense ; on the six organa of sense depend* contact ; on con¬ 
tact depend* sensation : oti sensation depends desire ; on 
desire depends attachment; Up to this point it is shown how 
man is bom through his previous Kamma, how he lives, how 
he desires things and how he is attached to things. Through 
hb attachment he again commits deeds ; and after his death 
he will be bom again. That is why the Master has said that 
on attachment depends Kamma and on Kamma depends 
birth. Thus as you see, this goes continually round and round 
without ceasing. Death follows birth, and birth follows death. 
This is the explanation of the phenomenon of life Ln accord¬ 
ance with the teaching of the Buddha. The Master has never 
tried to explain the origin of life. He only admonishes peopEe 
not to waste their time and faculty of thought meddling with 
questions concerning the origin of the world ; but to learn 
the four Noble Truths and to follow the Eightfold Path for 
their salvation. 

Thus settling the answer to the question 'What is life? T 
we must next try to answer: Why do we live ?* Do people 
live in order to eat h to sleep, to be afraid of others, and to 
indulge carnal appetite ? Those practices are common to 
animals and men. There must be a difference between man 
and animal, 1 think, a man should be ashamed to he told 
that he lived for the above-mentioned arms. A Christian may 
answer that we live because we are created by a god. But 
do we live to endure the tyranny of a god in this life, and 
at the end of this life? 

Without delaying you m this matter, 1 will put before you 
our explanation of this question: Why are we alive? Our 
Master aays;—As from a heap of flowers many a fair garland 
may be made, so by one living mortal many good deeds 
should be done,' Therefore if a Buddhist were asked why 
he lives, he would answer that he lives to do good. Now 
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comes the question : Why do wc do good ? Some people 
sey that there is no use at all in doing good : because they 
have seen many dishonest people who are prosperous and 
even flourishing daily, whde some honest people gradually 
sink. But this question: Why do we do good ?' should he 
put only to people who believe in a life or lives, after the 
present life. It as no wonder those people who do not believe 
in a future existence after death say that there is no use in 
doing good ; because they only think of the present life. If 
a Christian were asked why he does good* 1 presume* he 
would answer that he does good to please his god in order 
to get admission to an everlasting heaven. We Buddhists do 
good not to please any god, but because we believe in Cause 
and Effect, that is to say, we believe that if wc do evil deeds 
we must endure bad results, and if we do good deeds we 
shall enjoy good results. The Master says :—“Death is com 
mon to all living beings ; everyone must die sooner or later. 
There i* birth hereafter ; one will be re-bom sn a state in 
accordance with his own Kamma or action.#. If you want to 
be happy hereafter* if you want to reach final deliverance 
bom suffering, you will have to accumulate good deeds ; this 
alone will be your unfailing friend/ Thus we do good 
expecting its good result, 

There are some people who never think that they have 
to die sooner or later ; they accumulate all sorts of evil deed# 
and delight in them a# if they gained victory in doing evil. To 
do harm to other# is the great joy of their lives. Is St humane, 
is it proper for men to chaae a poor harmless animal with a 
pack of dogs, and kill it for the mere pleasure of hunting? 
To my mind hunting for pleasure is far more reprehensible 
than hunting to obtain meat- ]f there are deeds which deserve 
to be called barbarism* thia is included in that term. Is there 
anyone who likes to suffer? Is there anyone who like# to 
endure loss of wealth, loss of his beloved ones* or loss of 
liberty? No* there is none who likes to undergo these mis¬ 
fortunes. Thus regarding ourselves we must think of the 
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happiness of others. That is real humanity ; that is proper 
conduct of civilised people. 

Here, ] wi]| repeat a dialogue which took place between 
King Kosaia and his Queen* Mallika. Once thr king asked 
the queen ; "Is there now Mallika, anyone, dearer to you 
than yourself?' 'There h no one, Sire* dearer to me than 
myself. To you. Sire, is there anyone dearer than yourself?' 
asked the queen. 'Nor to me either. Mallika, is there anyone 
dearer than myself/ Then the king went to Buddha and told 
him of this talk. The Master uttered a stanza which may be 
translated thus. 'We traverse the whole wide world with our 
thought, but find nothing in it more dear to man than him¬ 
self. Since to everyone self is so dear, let not the self-lover 
harm others/ 

lo believe in cause and effect, or what we call Kamma- 
phaJa in Pali, is the chief feature of Buddhism, The whole 
of the teaching of the Buddha depends upon this belief. 
Without this belief. Buddhism is unavailing. When we believe 
in the doctrine of rebirth, we are believing in cause and effect. 
The doctrine of rebiith and the doctrine of cause and effect, 
are one and the same thing. In the Vasettha Suita the Master 
speaks thus :—Action is fashioning the whole of the wide 
world- It U action which constrains every living thing, as the 
whole chariot is swayed by its pole/ Thus we Buddhists 
attribute all the states of our lives to our own actions. Looking 
at the people who are happy we are glad in heart and thmk 
that they are happy* because they have done good deeds in 
their previous lives. When we see unhappy people who 
suffer various miseries, we pity them and think that those people 
are suffering because they have do he bad deeds in their previ¬ 
ous lives. We also think of the impossibility oF this variation 
among men and in their condition in life, if they were created 
by a god, Therefore we maintain that the cause of the lives 
and destinies of individuals resides in their own actions. The 
venerable Nagasena quotes a passage from the Scriptures, 
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which throws iiglrl upon the inequality of human destinies- It 
runs thus j— 

'Each being has his own action ; each is heir to his own 
action ; each is the fruit of his own action ; each is kinsman 
of hit own action ; and each has his own action as over-lord 
and protector* It is their own actions that divide men, alloting 
them to high or low estate/ 

Now what are good deeds and w hat are bad deeds > 
Those deeds which bring happiness to oneself, or to others, 
or to both, are good - w and those deeds which bring pain and 
suffering to oneself, or to others, or to both, are bad- The 
Master advises the venerable Rahul a thus'‘When you want 
to do anything, you must reflect, whether it will produce any 
harm to you or to others. If reflection tell* you that the action 
is productive of, and ripening unto, woe, assuredly you should 
not do it. All monks and Brahmins, Rahula. who in past ages 
were pure in deed, word and thought, won that purity by 
constant reflection. So in age* to come will their successors 
win their purity, even as it is won by monks to-day/ This is 
the way we divide deeds into good and eviL Good-will to¬ 
wards all being* is the leading feature of our religion. There¬ 
fore we do not need & list of evil deeds. If we keep in our 
mind not to do harm in any way to oneself or to any other 
being it is sufficient h as all the moral teaching of the Buddha 
is included therein. Neither do we want a list of good deeds, 
since wc know that if any deed brings happiness to oneself 
or to others, that is good. A deed is bad not because a god 
or any other says that it is bad ; but inasmuch as it brings 
about pain and suffering it i$ bad. This same statement applies 
with regard to good deeds. A true Buddhist refrains from 
killing, from theft, from slander, fiom reviling* from taking 
intoxicating liquors and drugs, and from all modes of livelihood 
which bring pain and suffering to living creatures. But he 
refrains from ail those, not because he is told to do so by bis 
Lord, but because he sees that those forbidden things yield 
bad results. He also does good deed*, such as giving alms. 
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nureing the sick, feeding the poor and so on, seeing the good 
results of those performances ; Hut not for the mere reason 
that the Teacher has said that they are good deeds. I presume 
this explanation is quite sufficient to make you understand the 
nature of deeds. 

Some people say that to live according to Buddhism is 
very difficult, They also say that the Buddha has laid down 
very rigid rules. It is no wonder that to those who are always 
blood-thirty, and to those who delight in making themselves 
mad by taking intoxicating liquors and drugs. Buddhism seems 
ho impossible rule of life- But Buddhism is the only religion 
suitable to a man who desires to live a happy and peaceful 
life, it is true, Buddhists do not regard those who kill as 
saints. Even to kill a monster is not the way to attain sanctity 
in the Buddhist sense* The Emperor Asoka in one of his 
inscriptions says: The signs of true religions are good-will, 
love t truthfulness, purity, nobility and goodness/ 1 think 
many of you have heard of this Asoka, who was one of the 
greatest personalities the world has ever produced- We are 
told in ancient literature that he was so cruel before adopting 
Buddhism, that he was called Chandasoka K by the people, a 
name which meati£, Asoka the cruel. But after obtaining a 
knowledge of the teaching of the Buddha, and after becoming 
a Buddhist, he was so virtuous that he w p as called Dhammafioka, 
which means, Asoka the virtuous. This shows what a great 
influence Buddhism has in modifying a man s life, 

A war-like life is not favoured in Buddhism. Our Lord, 
the Buddha, was not a god of war ; but he was a Man of peace. 
He ha* prohibited his disciples from following the profession 
of a soldier. I need not speak of the suffering and Ferocity 
of war to you. You have had a recent experience of it. 
Ambition, hatred, and lack of companion lead people to war* 
Therefore the great nations in the West need a religion which 
can teach them the bad results of craving, hatred and ill-will : 
and the good remits of sympathy, love and compassion. 
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We have a proverb that the man who b beaten with a 
piece of burning firewood, is afraid even of a firefly. I am 
inclined to think that there is a similar feeling among intellec¬ 
tual p ej jpi e ; n (he West. ^ j iberty Thfty defiire t(j b<j 

independent. Fhey hate the tyranny of any ruler, Thus, they are 
tired of god-religions in which they cannot find human freedom 
at all, They think of all religions as coming from gods, 
fherefore, intelligent people in the West, who know nothing 
about other religions than their own. are afraid of all religions" 
To them we are glad to point out a religion, tti which they 
can find freedom. That is Buddhism. That is the only religion 
suitable to a lover of liberty or freedom. There are no com¬ 
mandments in Buddhism, The Buddha has only taught people 
with unbounded compassion the way by which ho attained 
per ection, and advised them to follow that way if they also 
want to get rid of the misery of the world by attaining self- 
enlightenment, To follow that way or not to follow it. is left 
to people themselves, The Buddha has nothing to do with 
the choice of any one, Fortunately for us. our Lord was not 
a jealous god, 

J"hos Buddhism teaches us how we have come into exist¬ 
ence, why we are alive, why we do good, what ought to be 
done by people, and hat ought not to be done. It also teaches 
how children should be educated, how children must be dutiful 
to their parents, how the family life must be based upon love 
and friendship, what arc the duties of a master towards his 
servants, and those of servants towards their master. Regard¬ 
ing increase tn material things, Buddhism teaches how a man 
should practise perseverance, frugality and so on. 

Buddhism teaches the world to live without war and quar¬ 
rels between man and man. Moreover, it teaches us how to 
increase our knowledge, to be enlightened ourselves. This 
also sh a chief feature in Buddhism. lo gain knowledge is 
the highest goaf Buddhists strive to reach, All the abstract 
sciences which have been discovered by the thinkers of the 
eat recently, the Buddha taught in the East twenty-five 
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centuries ago, A Doctor of medicine, who has practised 
scientific methods for fully forty years, says ; 'Science and 
Buddhism are one and the same thing/ In short. Buddhism 
teaches man to live happily + wisely and in freedom in his 
present existence, and also the method of attaining happiness 
after death, What else does a man want? Follow this teach¬ 
ing of reason and truth so that you may attain Nibbana. the 
final destruction of miseries. 

May all be happy. 


PAN-PACIFIC BUDDHIST CONFERENCE IN HAWAII 

The first Pan-Pacific Conference of Young Men's Buddhist 
Associations will be held in Hawaii for a week beginning July 
20 commemorating the 30th anniversary of the founding of the 
Association in the Hawaiian Group. The event is being pro¬ 
moted under the auspices of the Y. M. B, A. of Hawaii and is 
expected Eo be attended by more than 400 delegates from the 
countries bordering the Pacific Ocean. 

ITic conference is regarded as significant because it pro¬ 
poses to secure closer co-operation of the Buddhist organisa¬ 
tions as a measure to encourage Buddhism among Orientals 
and interpret the religion to the Christian races. Among the 
promoters of the conference are a number of American Bud¬ 
dhists, including Dr. Thompson, chief medical officer at Pearl 
Harbor, Mrs r Thompson, and Mr. and Mrs. Hunt. Buddhist 
mbeioTwies. 

Japan is expected to send about 30 delegates to the confer¬ 
ence, including several of the nation's leading Buddhist scholars. 
Mr. Baigyo Mizuno, who is an expert in the Chinese language 
and prominent among Buddhists > will leave Japan for China 
next Sunday for a campaign to induce Chinese Young Men's 
Buddhist Associations to participate in the conference- The 
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Chinese organizations are expected to send seven or eight 
delegates, 

A large number of delegates from the coast states of the 
United States are expected to attend. Most of the members 
of these organisations are Japanese and Japanese-Americans. 
The Rev. Konen Tsunemitsu of the Hongan Temple, who is 
in charge of the Japan chapter of the conference, is also 
negotiating with the Governments of India. Siam and Burma, 
to send some delegates to the conference - 

Problem to bf. Discussed. 

The first day of the conference will be devoted to cere¬ 
monies commemorating the founding of the V M, B. A. in 
Hawaii, Actual discussion of bills will begin on July 21 and 
will continue until July 26. After the conference, the delegates 
will be entertained For one week with excursions to various 
places of interest in Hawaii, All expenses of the delegates 
after their arrival at Hawaii are to be financed by the V M B.A. 

According to present plans, the Japanese. Chinese, Korean, 
Formosan and other delegates on this sude of the Pacific will 
leave Yokohama in a body on the Assam Mam on July II, 
arriving at Hawaii on July 19. The Rev, Tstmcmitsu estimates 
that the expense for sending 30 delegates from Japan will cost 
at least Y30 f DOG. He believes, however, that there will be no 
serious difficulty in raising the sum by subscription because 
many leading Buddhist institutions are interested in the under¬ 
taking. Already a patron organization for financing the trip 
has been organised with Dr. Junjiro Takakusii, distinguished 
Buddhist scholar at the Imperial University, as President- 

Selection of delegates will be made from among persons 
intending to become Buddhist workers. The conference will 
discuss any important bills concerning methods of co-opera- 
tion, problems of common interest for the organizations parti¬ 
cipating, research work, publication, methods of missionary 
work in English and other foreign languages and establishment 
of an international federation of Y. M. B. A. 
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"The conference is intended for the encouragement of 
Buddhism/' said the Rev, Tsunemitsu in an interview with a 
representative of The Japan Advertiser, thus contributing to 
the peace and happiness of mankind and the creation of a 
new civilization. Study of Buddhism has become increasingly 
popular in the West. As a matter of fact, there are about /Q 
Buddhists of white races belonging to the Y, M, B- A. in 
Honolulu, Many promoters of the conference arc Americans- 

Prqgress has been slow. 

"Wc are anxious to spread Buddhism among the people^ 
in the West but the progress in this work has been very slow, 
due to Jack of funds. As a result the amount of money being 
sent to America to subsidize some of the Buddhist organizations 
ig very small. The Rev. Jogeen Scnzaki has been working 
among Americans for more than 20 years. He has been doing 
good work and has many converts* He devotes all his time 
for preaching Buddhism among white people. 

"I was recently in Formed that an organization for research 
in Buddhism was organized in New York, The number of such 
organizations has been increasing in all parts of the world, 
showing that the attitude of the West toward Buddhism has 
greatly changed. One of the difficulty in preaching Buddhism 
among the peoples in the West ii the language barrier. 

11 For instance, there is no really efficient book in English, 
explaining what Buddhism really is« In preaching Buddhism 
among the white races, it is necessary to have specialists who 
are proficient in English. 

Another difficulty is the method of preaching. This 
point, as well as the matter of the language bamcr. will 
be thoroughly discussed at the Hawaii conference and I am of 
the opinion that we can formulate a method by which the 
Western peoples may comprehend the doctrines more easily. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUFFERING 

By Christmas Humphreys 
Preside#?* of (he Buddhist Lodge f London . 

J have tailed my address to-night the Philosophy of Suffer¬ 
ing, and I intend to analyze the nature of suffering and consider 
our attitude toward# it Now the Buddha said, in categorical 
terms ; ",4// is Suffering-” ; H "All compounded things are filled 
with suffering and again he said: "One thing only do 
I teach: Suffering and deliverance from Suffering/' That 
being so B and the repetition of the word Suffering being so 
depressing to Western ears, it is essential that we examine into 
that fundamental truth. It may sound "strong meat for babes" 
to commence one's philosophy with the nature and extent oF 
suffering, but the Buddhist faces facts ; he is not interested in 
things as they ought to be, or as he would like them to be. 
but as they are. 

Now there are those in the world who do not realize the 
existence of Suffering, who do not live as though they know 
of it. They are ignorant, ignorant of life as it really is. The 
remainder, those who realize the existence of suffering, do 
one of two things with regard to it + they cither seek a way 
out by blindly pursuing pleasure or they accept it a# inevitable, 
as something from which there is no escape. The Buddha 
aatd : "Realize it. and then transcend It/' but you must do 
the one before you can do the other. 

To realize rt means to realize that it is the basis of 
Buddhism. Jt is fundamental to the Buddhist teaching. It is 
one of the Three Signs of Being : All is Impermanent, all is 
Suffering, all is Anatta. Tt is the basis of the Four Noble 
I ruths, The whole of the Buddha's teaching rests upon an 
understanding of Dukkha, Suffering. What then is Dukkha ? 

To understand its meaning fully it is necessary to meditate 
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upon it for oneself. In a lecture like this one can only analyze 
it in an attempt to understand a few facts about it. Really 
to understand its meaning and significance one must experience 
l L live it, and find the way out from it for oneself. Now 
Dukkha is a word which can be translated into English by no 
one term- Therefore we should not say that Suffering is the 
basis of Buddhism but rather that Dukkha is the Basis of 
Buddhism. Dukkha may range from inconceivable agony of 
mind, emotion or body down to the slightest disharmony or 
imperfection in the lightest and most delicate form. 

We must fate the omnipresence of suffering ; one cannot 
get away from it; everywhere is suffering; The man in the 
slums knows it well enough, but can only amount of money or 
the enjoyment of perfect health guarantee its elimination from 
your life? \ on may lose your money and your health, and 
the possibility of this is ever at the back of your mind. 

Again, is not your happiness of the moment only gained 
by deliberately ignoring every other human being who is 
suffering, and not only every other human being but all else 
that lives, all other forms of that One Life which is everything? 

There are two main forms of suffering and I can only 
describe them, although the distinction may sound curious, 
as physical and metaphysical, the suffering caused by human 
being* and the Buffering that is necessarily bound up with the 
limitation’s of existence. 

Taking the first example of suffering in its metaphysical 
sense, we may say that life is filled with suffering because it 
is impermanent, because life is changing every moment, is 
in a state of flux. Change necessitates disharmony and fric¬ 
tion, disharmony between the parts of the whole, the friction 
of innumerable opposing wills. The host analogy that occurs 
to one is that of a typical cross roads and the traffic thereon, 
innumerable opposing factors, the opposition of different 
desires. 

Secondly, dukkha is a natural concomitant of progress. 
All movement forward means change, progress* evolution. 
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becoming something else, the opposite of "settling down/' 
It therefore means uncertainty, friction, trouble, suffering 
more or less acute. The very effort to promote this progress 
involve* some degree of dukkha. Take the artist, the poet + 
always in mental agony of mind, a* it were, because he t cannot 
bring his ideal down into the world of men. He is an 
example of the creative agony of mind consequent on trying 
to make one's dreams more real upon earth. The imperfec¬ 
tions of the material with which he strives to espies* his idea! 
bring him unhappiness. 

Finally, we have the more difficult subject, the suffering 
consequent on the constitution of man. If we analyse man 
we find that he is essentially dualistic in nature. Whatever 
names you may give to hb Higher Self and his lower self 
they are obvious facts- There is a self of personal desires 
and there is an unselfish something else which tries to control 
the selfish desires of the personality. So arises the conflict 
between the desires of the body, of the senses K of the mind, 
and the aspirations of the better part of one * makeup. 
Hence the arising of temptations and an acute warfare 
between the two and if I succumb to the temptations of the 
lower self, my better self suffers accordingly. 

J hese four examples of different forms of suffering, quite 
apart from the actions of any one individual show that suffer¬ 
ing ia an integral part of existence. Then one come* to 
what I have called physical suffering, comprising the material 
mental and emotional parts of man. Everything connected 
with the life of man involves suffering. The Buddha said 
"Birth is suffering, growth is suffering, decay and disease are 
suffering, death is suffering," In his cycle of life every single 
being is bom, grows, decays and dies. He is re-born, grows, 
decays and dies — one ceaseless round of dukkha, Birth is 
suffering, as every woman knows ■ growth is filled With suffer¬ 
ing—we speak of "growing pains —-and the pains of adoles- 
enec. of adaption to changing conditions, bring suffering 
in their train. 
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As to the suffering of the emotions wc have the very real 
forma of fear, anger and thwarted desire. We speak of 
being 'tom with emotion'* "racked with emotion 1 * . „ , „ 
On to the mental plane we have all grades of suffering* 
from acute mental agony to indecision and doubt. Thus we 
see that on every plane on which consciousness functions 
there is suffering in some form and in some degree of intensity. 
So the Buddha was right. One must face die fact that 
All is Suffering/' Those who deny it and who claim to be 
content must sooner or later realize two things, firstly that 
their happiness is of the moment, and secondly that it is 
purely selfish. Of the moment' because all is anicca ; you 
may be happy under the conditions in which you find your¬ 
self at the moment but those conditions will not remain the 
same. To-morrow you may lose your money, wealth, friends, 
everything which comprised your temporary happiness. There 
is no security to be found in the changing things of earth ; 
therefore your happiness in so far as it depends on those 
things must be ephemeral, must be purely temporary. 
Secondly it is selfish in that it is obtained only by shutting 
your eyes to the ghastly suffering of your fellow man, your 
nest door neighbour. You cannot shut him out ; he is a 
part of your, part of the greater you. You can only be 
happy if you ignore him and to the extent that you ignore 
him you are being selfish and the selfish desire is only bind¬ 
ing you the closer to the Wheel of Suffering 

Those in the West who do realize suffering do one of 
three things. They seek a way our in pleasure, or in the 
belief in a future life, where happiness will be "eternal/* or 
they accept suffering as inevitable. 

In analysing the nature of pleasure and of pain one must 
realize that they are relative terms but one must accept some 
kind of definition, limited though it may he. Taking pleasure 
in its broadest sense what is it basis and why do people seek 
it? There wets a n observation on this subject in the press a 
few days ago which J thought veiy apt. It was made I think 
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in a sermon delivered in Canterbury Cathedral about the 
modem generation. The speaker expressed an idea that was 
new to me and struck me as interesting Speaking of pleasure, 
as understood by dancing and singing, the people's usua] 
way of ' being happy," he said that the real purpose of 
pleasure, the real source of it, is in the inner joy of the 
individual. You are full of joy and you express it in dancing 
etc., bul that meaning of joy had become prostituted to some¬ 
thing totally different. We now seek pleasure in order to 
mafce ourselves happy. Dancing and singing are now means 
of helping one to forget the misery of life instead of being 
expression* of inner joy. and this is purely a mean* of self 
delusion. The perfect man would be perfectly happy, for 
with him pleasure would be the natural expression of inner 
happiness. But to him pleasure would not be an end in 
itself. It i* a delusion and a dangerous delusion to imagine 
that to be happy is the purpose of life. Such an attitude 
mean* attachment to life, more suffering, a closer binding 
upon the wheel of birth and death, more suffering, . . . 

Happiness, like suffering, is widely different in expres¬ 
sion. Happiness ranges from the purest bliss down to the 
maudlin happiness of the drunkard. We must remember that 
all forms of happiness, even those that we accept as most 
perfect, are always to a certain extent selfish ; ignorance is 
at way* a factor in all forms of happiness. The nearest 
approach to perfect happiness is I think described by Shelley 
in "Queen Mab" when he says : 

"For when the power of imparting joy 
1* equal to the will, the human soul 
Requires no other heaven/ 1 

In other words, the nearest approach to perfect happiness 
is that of working for the greater happiness of the whole of 
which one is a part, altruistic work for the whole of humanity„ 
forgetting one's own little petty interest* and whole heartedly 
working (or some cause, movement or society whose ideal* 
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aie striving to that end, working in some way and in some 
measure for the advancement of humanity. 

The fundamental cause of Suffering in Ignorance and the 
best way of working for humanity is to destroy that ignorance 
by propagating the teachings of One who knew what suffering 
waa and who found the way out. Perfect happiness can only 
be found when all limitations have been removed, and that 
state is attainable only in Nirvana. But because there are 
those who have realised that none can be perfectly happy 
until all are perfectly happy, thus turn back on the threshold 
of Nirvana and come hack into the world of men to help 
others to the goal to which they themselves have won the way. 

We must distinguish between legitimate recreation and 
the purpose of life. The purpose of life is not to be happy, 
but this does not mean that we need be miserable or 
depressed, Buddhist peoples in the East are some of the 
happiest on earth, and that in spite of the fact that they 
know all life to be dukkha. 

f have mentioned two other ways of finding a way out 
of suffering, two other useless ways, to seek for it in an after 
life or to accept it as inevitable. Those who seek it in an 
after life* however* are blinded by delusion. There is no 
heaven world of eternal perfection into which we are bom 
immediately after this life : there is a state of digestion of the 
experiences of this life and a return to life to continue those 
experiences, and this happens again and again until one has 
attained to perfection by one's own efforts. 

Thirdly, those who lie down under the suffering of life 
and accept it as inevitable are adopting the most depressing 
and disheartening attitude of all. Those to whom life means 
simply hell upon earth are the ones who must need our 
message ; they are the ones it is ou r duty to tea e h K the ones 
whose ignorance of the facta of life we must do our heat to 
remove. 

So much for Suffering; It all sounds very depressing, 
perhaps h but let us turn to the brighter aide of the picture. 
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What is the Buddhist's attitude towards suffering? 1 will 
classify it under four headings:— 

First of all, face it ; face it deliberately, contact is deli¬ 
berately, experience it deliberately and don't try to run away * 

from it- 

Tfiose who do not understand the nature of suffering 
have never been in the East End of London or within Prison 
walls ; have never walked down a long corridor underground 
at thr. Old Bailey and seen on one aide rows of cells and on 
the other a blank wall, symbolic of the outlook on life For 
the criminals in the cells awaiting trial, sitting invariably with 
their heads between their hands and going straight ahead 
with the express ionless outlook of the man who has lost . , . 
everything. There as no deeper experience to be found fit 
that is typical of the average life, without the ingredient of 
crime, of millions of our fellow Londoners, 

Having faced suffering the second thing is to learn to 
sympathize. Sympathy and compassion are the same thing 
in the Greek and Latin originals respectively. Both mean 
to feel with, h to feel another's suffering vicariously, and 
this experience awakens to the full the Buddhist virtues in 
the heart, awakens that divine compassion which alone made 
the Buddha decide to give his teaching to the world after his 
Enlightenment. When the feeling arose: "No one will 
understand what I have discovered ; why should f trouble to 
teach it V he re allied that there were those whose eyes were 
but little covered with the dust of ignorance who would grasp 
its import if it were taught to them. 

Thirdly, analyze the Cause of Sufferings. Only by the 
removal of desire for self can suffering be removed, and when 
all desire for self is slain we do not come back into this 
universe of anicca, dukkha, anatta. That and that only is 
the final cure for suffering. AH desire for self is foolishness, 
an attempt to swim against the stream of evolution. Foolish 
is the man who tries to swim against it, who tries to pit hi* 
little selfish personal desires against the vast forward move- 
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rnant of evolution. Hie wise tiwn awima with evolution, 
I he noble man swims ahead, pulling the whole of humanity 
in his wake. 

Finally| refuse to draw afiead. Rs/ifse to leave the world 
of suffering whilst there are those in it who still suffer. Here 
we touch on the conflict of the ideals of the arahat and the 
boJhiaattCa. It is said that the arahat ideal is a selfish one. 
that he is merely concerned with himsdf. with his personal 
salvation or deliverance from the sorrows and sufferings of 
re birth into the realm of men, whereas the bodhieattva 
refuses to think of himself, he considers only the welfare of 
the whole of humanity. But what is the difference between 
ihe two? No man tan help forward the deliverance of 
humanity while he is himself embroiled in his own personal 
desires, whereas he who has freed himself is thereby drawing 
humanity nearer the goal. 

Whal h then, doe* the Buddhist do in the face of Suffer- 
ingi' First of all he meditates upon st K endeavours to under¬ 
stand its nature, and then realizes for himself liae way out of 
St. He studies that Way out of Suffering and begins to live 
this Middle Way himself, but he does not forget to teach it 
to other* in order that they may at least have the opportunity 
of treading the self-same way, 

Cease to do evil 
Learn to do good . t * * 

This is the religion of the Buddhas,” 

First, cease to do evil + for we are all doing evil every 
moment of our lives in thought, word and deed unless we 
are very careful and are constantly on our guard. 

Of the grosser Forme of evil deeds there are one or two 
I might mention. There are people, many of them kind- 
hearted people no doubt, but thoughtle?£ people, who in the 
name of sport cause ghastly pain and agony to lower forms 
of life. Then there is another form of cruelty practised by 
fltill more ignorant people in the shape of slandering their 
fellow men, who by false or unkind assertions about others 
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cause their highly sensitive fellow men and women intense 
suffering. 

Then there is the causing of suffering by hatred, by 
thoughts of ill will against others. Angry thoughts may 
injure more than a blow. In the tenuous matter of the higher 
planes a cruel and vicious thought affects others in a more 
subtle and deadly way than do actions on the physical plane. 

Finally* +l |eam to do good/' I need hardly refer to the 
misunderstanding of those who imagine that a Buddhist must 
not Interfere* 1 with the karma of another. It is our duty 
to alleviate suffering on every occasion which presents itself. 
It is true that it may be a man's karma to suffer but the 
cause of the man's suffering is no concern of ours* no reason 
why we should not help him to endure the suffering hi a 
errors of the past created. It is our duly to help him, and 
to tell him how he may avoid suffering in the future. 

It has been said that the Buddhist insistanee upon suffer^ 
ing is cold and unsatisfying to the heart. How can this be 
said in the face of the Buddhist effort at eveiy moment of 
his existence to cease doing evil and strive to act in the best 
interests of the whole of humanity ? The great virtue of 
Buddhism, and the one which he is ever trying to cultivate 
to it* fullest degree* is that of Compassion for every form of 
life. How in the face of this can it be said that Buddhism 
is cold and unemotional? The sole aim of the Buddhist is 
the advancement of humanity. His ideal is the noble and 
essentially human one of rousing man to realize the nature 
of the fetters that bind them to the wheel of change and 
sorrow, and to point out to them the Way Out of ignorance 
and illusion* the Path which leads from suffering to peace. 
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THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF BUDDHISM 

By Taw Sein Ko t CJ,E., 13 . 0 ., Burma. 


The most pressing problem of the day is how to achieve 
Dominion Status for India within the British Empire, which 
is based upon peace, contentment, and the harmonious 
unification of the varied, conflicting, and the heterogeneous 
interests of the diverse races, nationalities, and creeds of the 
320 millions of people inhabiting the sub-continent, and how 
to discuss that difficult and intricate problem so as to secure 
fruitful results at the Round Table Conference to be held in 
London in May or June next. At the outset, it may be 
promised that, for want of equipment, personnel and 
resources for purposes of oflence and defence, it may be 
stated that St is neither politic, expedient, nor desirable to 
establish Dominion Status ?n bloc immediately. The time 
taken may be ten, twenty or thirty years, as in the case of 
Australia and (--anada ; and, in order to have a Safe margin, 
let us fix the time-limit at thirty years. During the life of 
the next generation we may proceed to utilize Buddhism as 
the cementing bond of the units of the Indian Empire, in 
different ways, 

For the lack of a State Religion, which secures a 
uniformity of ideals and modes of thought and expression, 
China with her population of 500 million souls, has been 
subjected to periodical convulsions, internecine warfare and 
upheavals, which involve the loss of valuable lives and the 
destruction of property. Since the Revolution of 1911, and 
the subsequent abdication of the Manchu dynasty and the 
substitution of Democracy for Autocracy, China has been 
subjected to continual turmoil and upheaval during the last 
19 years, and has not enjoyed peace and order continuously 
for a single triennium. When the Han and T’ang dynasties 
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ruled over China, and when the Influence of Buddhism was 
m the ascendent* the country was happy and prosperous. 
Similarly, when India was ruled by the Maury an dynasty, 
whose representative was Asoka, and when she was ruled by 
the Guptas, whose representative was Harsha Vardhana, 
both these dynasties being influenced by Buddhism, the 
country was happy, contented and prosperous. In japan, 
too H the people were moulded into a political solidarity by 
means of Buddhjst influences, which favour Democracy, in 
[667, when the Emperor was re-called from his retirement in 
order to revive the fortunes of the country. In Burma itself 
and also in Siam, the Buddhist monk has been a power 
behind the throne, and he is a trusted adviser of the King 1 
in Important matters, like the transfer of capitals, the declara¬ 
tion of peace and war, the formulation of policies relating to 
the system of education and taxation, the promulgation of 
important laws, etc. 

Fhe question for consideration is how to introduce 
Buddhist influences into the social and political life of the 
peoples of India without adversely affecting the existing 
religious systems. Hinduism is the Religion of the Forest, 
which has absorbed Buddhism after a career of a thousand 
years, and fosters isolation, exclusivetleas, peace, content¬ 
ment, spirituality and meditation. Islamism is the Religion 
of the Desert, and encourages activity, organization* expan¬ 
sion, efficiency, combination, leadership and worldliness., 
Sikhism attempts to combine these two religions into a 
harmonious whole, but it has signally failed in its purpose. 
These three religious systems are fundamentally opposed to 
each other and their fusion or coalescence will take a long 
period of time, ft is, therefore for serious consideration 
whether Buddhism, with its long tradition of Sympathy and 
Tolerance, should not come forward to effect a reconciliation 
between the adherent^ of these three religions so as to turn 
the hostile camps into friendly ones to inaugurate a course 
of national unification. 
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There are also the Panchemas or Depressed Gashes, are 
placed on a low social scale and who are looked down upon 
■for their ignorance, destitution and lack of enterprise, 
AJthough there is yet no solidarity amongst the Depressed 
Gasses, they are on the threshold of being claimed, through 
conversion, by the H indue, by the Moslems, Sikhs, or 
Christians, and, they may, at any moment, be turned into a 
convenient handicap in the political scale, as in the case of 
the 'Irish Brigade" under Parnell in the British House of 
Commons, when Disraeli and Gladstone were the eminent 
leaders. 

For the purpose of our present discussion, we may ignore 
the number of the Native Christians. Parsees, Jains, and 
Buddhists and assert that, out of a population of 320 millions,, 
the Hindus, number 150, the Moslems 70, the Sikhs 40, and 
the Depressed Gasses 60 millions, and the question for con¬ 
sideration is how to reconcile the three communities to each 
other and to the Hindus, who form the major part of the 
population, so that the peoples of India may live in a state 
of harmony and friendship and may be on the right path 
towards social and political unification. 

Chm a became unified because there was a uniform (I) 
National costume, (2) inter-marriage, (3) inter-dining, (4) a 
common religion, (4) a common script, (6) and a common 
literature- Confucius was not a Creator of any system of 
Religion or Philosophy and he called himself a "Transmitter 
of an ancient doctrine/' which has now survived for over 
5,000 years. 

Europe became unified and great because she was sub¬ 
jected to the influences of Palestine, Greece and Rome* From 
Palestine, she received Christianity with its cosmopolitan 
outlook, humanitarian tenets, and ethical principles ; from 
Greece, she received refinement, culture, philosophy and art ; 
and from Rome, she received the unparallelled system of 
jurisprudence which organized peace and order and main¬ 
tained an Empire, as also Poetry and History. 
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India is even more fortunate than either China or Europe 
if she has only known how to weave her indigenous and 
foreign influences into the web of her national destiny. 
Before the birth of Christ, Alexander the Great of Macedon 
entered India and left influences which are stdl traced on 
her coinage, sculpture* and architecture ; she has the Vedas, 
Upanishads and the Puranas, which are a priceless heritage 
to the Hindus, because they embody the national ideals and, 
aspimtions ; the Persian literature, which was noted for its 
elegance of composition the power and comprehensiveness of 
expression was introduced by the Mughal Emperors, and that 
literature had come into contact with Greek Philosophy and 
Art ; from Arabia she received the virility and manliness and 
enterprise of her Literature and Commerce ; from the Portu¬ 
guese, Dutch and the French* she received the spirit of marine 
adventure, commercial enterprise and territorial expansion ; 
and lastly, from the British, who are the inheritors of the 
Roman Empire, she received the blessings of peace and of 
an ordered Government and honest administration as well as 
the fruits of Education, Commerce and Industry. 

Universities have been established at the following places ; 
Dacca, Calcutta* Patna. Agra, Allahabad, Lahore, Bombay, 
Madras, Coimbatore, Hyderabad in the Deccan, and Mysore. 
At each of these 12 centres, it would be desirable to establish 
a Chair for the teaching of Pali and Buddhist lore so that 
the various races, nationalities, and creeds of India may have 
mutual understanding and mutual confidence. It would be 
both expedient and politic for the Maha Boclhi Societies of 
Calcutta and London to bend their efforts towards such a 
happy consummation. 

After the Great European War of 1914-1910, which has 
impoverished the world by disturbing its financial equilibrium, 
and by reducing its purchasing power, whereby all countries 
are now suffering fmm an unprecedented economic crisis* the 
leading thinkers are looking out for a new religion which will 
bring peace and good-will among mankind, and they have 
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pitched^ on Buddhism as that new system of faith. At 
Moscow, the Soviet Government has established a college for 
the teaching of Pali and Buddhism, At Berlin, a centre has 
been established for the propagation of the Buddhist doctrine. 
Jn London itself, through the foresight, industry and organiz¬ 
ing powers of the Venerable Anagarikti Dhammapaia, a 
Buddhist Miss [on has been founded at No, 41, Gloucester 
Road, Regent's Park, with ramifications in New York and on 
the Continent of Europe. The establishment of Buddhist 
centres in Europe and America is Jikely to have » fruitful 
repercussion on India and the rest of Asia. 

Buddhism possesses not only a high ethical and educa* 
tional value, but also a sociological value in accordance with 
the teachings of Nahhus* which were first accepted and 
followed by the people of France, Over-population is one 
of the primary causes of poverty and human suffering. 
Bishop luge, the famous Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
London, stated that the 36 millions of people inhabiting Great 
Britain should he reduced by one-half so as to secure com¬ 
fort, convenience and contentment for the British nation, The 
Learned Bishop is looked upon as a Sage and Prophet, like 
Carlyle, the Sage of Chelsea, and his far-seeing and statesman¬ 
like advice is being acted upon. Accordingly. British-Control 
Clinics have been established at several localities, and, 
according to the statistics recorded at Somerset House, the 
British birth-rate has been appreciably so reduced so that, in 
future years, the amount of doles granted from the public 
Exchequer to the vast army of the unemployed who some¬ 
times number about 2 millions, will be materially reduced. 
If Buddhist tenets take root in the soil of any country, a 
celibate Order of Monks and Nuns would be introduced a$ 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and its population is likely 
to be reduced in a few decades. The fertile valley of the 
Irrawaddy river in Burma is capable of supporting, in corm 
fort, a population of over 40 millions, but, owing to the 
celibacy of the Burmese monks and nuns* the population of 
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Burma Proper is only IQ millions. A small and reduced 
population is capable of securing for itself comforts, com 
venienecs and accommodation, which are denied to the over- 
populated areas of the Provinces of India r Overpopulation 
breeds poverty, hunger and unemployment, and the latter 
breed ablation, sedition H riots and rebellions. 

It would, therefore p seem that for the economic, social 
and politico] salvation of India, the revival of Buddhism is 
the only panacea. 

Jn conclusion, I wish to suggest that, for the moulding of 
British and Indian India, it would be desirable for the Rulers 
of the Native States \o abrogate their existing Treaties with 
the British Crown and to negotiate fresh Treaties, which would 
be in accordance with the requirement of modem times. 
This was done in japan in IS67 + when the Shogun of Tokio, 
who had been the virtual Sovereign of Japan, and the 
Samurai or Feudal lords surrendered their rights and privi¬ 
leges, and invited the Emperor to come out of his retirement 
and seclusion in order to assume a sway over the country, 
The greatness of Japan and her assured position in the 
Comity of Nations originate from that historic date and that 
unprecedented self-denying ordinance. 

The best brains of Jndia would be present at the Round 
Fable Conference to be held in London in May or June next, 
when it is hoped that difficulties, which now appear to be 
insurmountable, would be solved satisfactorily. Lastly. I 
wish to suggest that India, which highly respects Tradition 
and Blue-Blood, should get a Royal Viceroy to watch over 
her destinies and advancement. In order to fill that high 
role. His Royal Highness the Duke of York, the second son 
of His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor of In die ( 
appear^ to be the best qualified* the most dignified and the 
widest acceptable personage, 

1 wijh to conclude this article with a message of hope 
and optimism. It is a sign of the good times that a Kshatma, 
Sir Hsij Singh Gour. a Jurist. Politician, Statesman, and 
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Oriental Scholar, has come forward with his noble thank- 
offering and monumental work entitled Hhe Spirit of 
Buddhism ' to be reverently laid upon the altar of the New 
Revival.' 1 and that a learned scholar like Mr, Barua, Professor 
of Pali at the University of Calcutta, and several other Indian 
gendemen of high social and political standing, like Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, should take an interest in the pre¬ 
servation of Buddhist monuments in India as well as in 
spreading the gentle and humanitarian tenets of Gautama 
Buddha from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, At the same 
time, in London F the Five Great Naval Powers, namely :— 
The United States, Great Britain, France. Italy and Japan, 
are discussing the question of reducing and limiting naval 
armaments and of abolishing submarines ; and. at no distant 
date, the League of Nations at Geneva will undertake to 
dUcuss the limitation of Land and Air Forces and the aboli¬ 
tion of war* It would be expedient to attach a penal sanction 
to the activities of recalcitrant nations by constituting these 
Five Great Powers as the ' Big Brother with a Big Stick in 
order to overawe and reduce to submission any nation that 
may fail to obey the behests of the League of Nations, When 
war has been abolished and when the foundations of Demo¬ 
cracy have been laid deep in the soil, the ground will have 
been well prepared for the shedding of the bright, illuminat¬ 
ing and germinating rays of Buddhism, which m the only 
Religion, that is capable of avoiding friction, unpleasantness, 
and controversies> and of creating a Universal Brotherhood 
and Universal Peace by its strong cementing bond of Love, 
Sympathy, and Tolerance, Through the operation of the 
centripetal and cohesive forces generated by Buddhism, there 
is still a good prospect for effecting the unification of the 
different parts of India and of achieving a satisfactory and 
efficient Dominion Status at no distant date. (This letter was 
written before the arrest of Gandhiji and the recent announce¬ 
ment re. Round Table Conference). 
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THE BUDDHIST MEDITATION 

By J, Marques Riviere, 

In this study, we enter upon an important matter ; it is 
called in Asia: YOGd, i.e. the junction between Arupa and 
Rupa planes. In other words, we cars say that it is realiza¬ 
tion of the Ut\-*manife&ted in the manifestation- Some Euro¬ 
pean authors be^in to understand the primordial consequence 
of the doctrine of Yoga in the studies of the religious pheno- 
men as of Asia. Mysticism is, for religions, the purest source 
and the most important current by it, all religious men know 
themselves again and are joined in the same contemplation 
of the Ineffable. Yoga h the rules of the Asiatic mysticism. 
Buddhism is not ignorant of this source of blessings i the 
Lord was a Teacher and a Yogi : the way He used to attain 
liberation was a kind of Yoga. We can say that the goal of 
the Buddha was the AioAaha or liberation ; it is the attainment 
of Nirvana ; it is the same idea with different names. 

The great means to attain Moksha through Yo^u is the 
practice of meditation ; let us not take it a.? a goal in itself. 
By concentration and meditation we go to Moksha. ; but do 
not meditate for meditation only ; we shall make a mistake, 

How can we define Yoga} Pafcn/ati, the great Master 
In this matter, said that it is the stability of the manas (mental) 
or the fixing of attention on one point only with great persist¬ 
ence, The two ways arc called in Sanskrit : Snmedhi and 
E^ra/f, Dhyana is the means used to calm the monos and 
reach samadhi,, the goal of the arabat. 

The faculty of concentration is the greatest power in this 
world : Ln the stream of the life, always variable current, in 
which emerge waves which are called "‘the J"\ the concen¬ 
tration is the power that makes the manifested to go beyond 
the unmanifested, the strength that makes the being to go out 
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of tile world of the desire and put it into the mystic words, 
Concentration is the great slayer of the delusive reality. 

What arc these mystic worlds, this "mysterious land 
which are the supreme goal of the wandering monks? They 
are indefinable, for they are out of the name and /omi (nama- 
rufta) : neither the manes, nor the senses can reach them. 

It is the Reality, the Pure Idea, root of all things, root even 
of the Being. It is called, in the Buddhist texts the NiroSna, 
the Immortal, "This immflr/fll /or which all ihs morris feorfe 
fioose-h/e, 1 promise you shall line soon with this Irntiiorial, 
if you follow my way. . - ' says the Lord. 

What are the means to claim the mind ? The abstention 
from all the desires is the base of this Yoga ; the man as is to 
be watched over like a furious elephant which try to find 
everywhere something to destroy. It is necessary to study 
this mind as another person ; one of the favourite processes 
is to re ascend the mental associations till the beginning ; 
the mantis is, by this way, emptied and the calm comes 
slowly. 

There are, grosse mode, the way used in the exercises 
of meditation ; every Gurw has his own mode, but the general 
process is the following one : 

(o) The meditation on the Horrid—The young Cheia 
ought to reject the lust, “the devouring fire." The Wise say 
that it is necessary to meditate during the night in the ceme¬ 
teries and the charnel-houses, near the corpses and skeletons : 
the thoughts weaken the violence of the desires and, little by 
little, the young ascetic clear himself from the attractions of the 
senses- This process is also used by the Christian monastic 
Orders. The ascetic, then, need not go to cemetery for 
helping his meditation ; he has learned to “clean his bones , 
that is, to dissect himself and see the skeleton which is under 

all fleshes and all forms. ... 

(b) Respiratory processes— It is a complicated techruc ; 
it is necessary for the Chda, the student, to control his respira- 
hon and the ways of his breathing ; there are correspondence 
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between the movement of the air and the movement of the 
current of life inside the body, 

(c) The jour holy meditations (fefmuona)—These medita¬ 
tions are to be effected on the four following 1 qualities - 
benevolence, piety, joy and equanimity. 

Die meditation on the benevolence is the most important: 
it is this force which preserve the monks from the bites of 
the snakes; in directing his benevolence on the furious 
elephant NdlSgiri, the Buddha appeased the beast. There is 
a passage in the Anguttara NikAya on this subject: 

After the meal* l go to the forest, I heap up grasses 
and I sxt down, cross-legged, with a right body, and [ sur¬ 
round my face with benevolent thoughts. [ stay there and 
l let my power of benevolence to spread over the four quarters 
of the cosmos. . , , 

(d) The rising to the Sis- A bhijna* —They are the mystic 
powers: 

tf) The Science which allows to realize the miracles of 
creating illusions. 

(2) The Science of the divine hearing. 

(3) The Science of the knowledge of the thoughts of 

others, 

(4) The Science of the past lives. 

(5} The Science of the divine eye, which can follow 
all the beings in their transmigrations* 

(6) The supreme Science by which the Wise destroy 
all illusions. 

(e) The meditations on the Four Truths —It is the most 
powerful meditationr It is necessary to make efforts during 
long time before obtaining power to make this meditation 
all right. It is the way to Nirvana ; it is the SCIENCE (/ndna) 
and the great WISDOM (prqjna). This wisdom destroys error 
and the Fourfold mistake : to think as happy, pure, perma¬ 
nent. substantia] that is not pure, unhappy, impermanent and 
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not substantial. Its characteristic* are the disgust ol the 
world, the absolute indifference and a sole aspiration towards 
Nirmm i. 

Yoga ia the way which conduct* to Illumination- llios* 
who have realized trance (dhyp/ta) can understand and judge 
deeply its intrinsic value. Meditation in Asia can be different 
in the form : It is unique in the spirit. It is difficult to Euro¬ 
pean people to know something good about it. for Asiatic 
Gurus refuse systematically initiation to CheZe inspired with 
critical Spirit- There is a matter of confidence, of mutual 
benevolence which is in question here. It is the sole key 
which can open the heart of the Gum. 

The sole goal of Yotfa is to spring out of the manifesta- 
tion. out of the aumsnror Buddha, the great Yogi has shown 
the way. "We cannot be Buddhist without the practice of 
meditation'\ as a priest of the Zen sect told me, once. 

Let us not forget that the Sprayer" Is an occidental state 
of mind- It is wanted by the sentimentality of Europe, which 
cannot understand other forms of union with divinity ; it is 
wanted by the creed of the West in an "All-Mighty God" 
who can make good and ill ; the prayer can calm this Deity. 

] do not say that prayer is not good in itself, for the "itself" 
docs not exist ; 1 think it is a way of a devotional side which 
can help much those who ate of a devotional constitution i 
but 1 think that it is not the only way of liberation ; above all. 
it cannot he the pure Moksha, for prayer is with form, and 
liberation hy Moksha is without form. This distinction has 
been put in evidence even by the Christian mystics. By the 
meditation, human being liberates himself, for he KNOWS. 
What can be said about one who knows? He is the Master, 
to whom the desires obey as dogs and for whom the forms 
are only dream*. He is gone out of the wheel ; he realizes 
the value of all things and the Cods themselves envy him. 



CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 

By S. Haldar. 


Not much is known to general readers of the attempt 
made by the Jesuits in the sixteenth century lo bring the people 
of japan en masse over to the "true religion.” Of all propa¬ 
gandists the work of the Jesuits iri India and Japan. Ln spreading 
the "true religion'* has been the most remarkable. The Church 
of Rome regarded all heathen lands as hers of right. St. 
Francis Xavier, the follower of Ignatius de Loyola, who is 
known m the religious history of Europe as the Apostle of the 
Indies, reached Asia Portuguesa in May* 1542. He made the 
mid-sixteenth century great in missionary annals, Albuquerque 
had made conquests in India for Portugal- The Portuguese 
had obtained India from the Pope as a Donation in return for 
which they were pledged to establish Christianity in India. 
( The Religions of India” by A, L, Saunders, C5-L, I.C.5.+ 
London; Watts & Co.J. Albuquerque *'had inaugurated the 
admirable practice of forcing the natives to 'become Christians" 
which was ever a favourite Iberian method/* (Vincent Sheean 
in Asia, New York* for February, 1929.) At the instance of 
Xavier the King of Portugal directed hb Viceroy and Deputy 
Governors in India to actively co-operate with the Jesuit Mis¬ 
sions and thenceforward the work of conversion of the Hindus 
proceeded merrily. The gruesome story will be found stated 
briefly in “The Cross in the Crucible/* pp. 264-65. Nations, 
hke individuals, have their Karma (Kamma) and it is due to 
something to the credit of Hindu India that a more enlightened 
and humane people of Europe finally became the paramount 
power. 

We propose to deal here with Japan and not with India. 
Xavier landed at Kagoshima with his Porttugucse followers 
in 1549 and (as we are told in 'The Story of the Inquisition/' 
published in 1928 by the Freethotight Press Association of New 
York) by 1561 the Jesuits had upwards of two hundred churches 
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in Japan. They converted not only the common people but 
about a dozen of the "daimyo" or barons as well. The 
Shinto Emperor Nobunaga favoured them as allies against 
Buddhism which had already supplanted and submerged the 
Shinto cult. At one time it looked as if Japan would become 
a Catholic country. The men in power were deluded into 
granting concessions to the strangers under the belief that they 
would preach a form of the 'law of Buddha. Lafcadio 
Hearn in accounting for this has mentioned the tact that the 
Roman rites exteriorly resembled those of popular Buddhism. 
The form of religious service, the vestments* the beads, the 
prostrations, the images, the bdls. the incense and candles 
pleased the popular imagination. The early Church had 
adopetd these from later Buddhism which in its turn had been 
influenced by Hinduism. The tolerance of the Jesuits towards 
ancestor-worship, which convert^ were generally left free to 
practise* was another reason for the popular acceptance of 
Catholicism, 

Their growing power led the Portuguese invaders, in 1572, 
to demand the whole town of Nagasaki as a gift to their Church; 
and they got it, Nagasaki thus became Christian territory. The 
Jesuits then began to attack the local religion more vigorously. 
We are told in "The Short History of the Inquisition" that they 
set fire to the Great Buddhist temple and attributed the fire to 
the wrath of God. Thus stimulated, the zeal of their converts 
led them to burn some eighty other temples in or about 
Nagasaki. Within the city and its territory Buddhism was 
totally suppressed. In the province of Bungo all Buddhist 
temples, numbering, it is said, about three thousand, were 
destroyed by the converted "daimyo" and many of the Bud¬ 
dhist priests were killed. The bummga and slaughterings were 
praised by the Jesuits as evidence of holy zeal. Under the 
Emperor Nobung&'a encouragement the foreign faith had be¬ 
come coerceive ; and at the lime of hie death in 1596 he had 
come to regret his policy in favouring its introduction. "The 
conduct of these missionaries/' he said, "in persuading people 
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to join them by gifts of money does not please me" 1 . His 
successor, the Emperor Hideyofrhi, pursued a different policy. 
In 1567 be burned the Jesuit churches in Kyoto, Osaka and 
Sakai and drove the missionaries out of the capital in reprisal 
for the destruction of thousands of Buddhist temples. For 
four years after this the Jesuits refrained from preaching and 
so were left unmolested. In 1591 the Emperor gave leave to 
a number of Spanish Franciscans, who had followed an 
embassay, to stay in the country on condition that they were 
not to preach Christianity. The Franciscans broke their pledge 
and Hjdeyoshi made an example by crucifying six Franciscans, 
three Jesuit* and several other Christians, The propaganda 
was stopped until Hideyoshi's death in l59S r The next 
emperor, lyeyasu, who is characterized by Lafcadio Hearn as 
“one of the &hreddest and also one of the humanest statesmen 
that ever lived/' engaged himself in organizing and unifying 
his empire and in establishing his power to cope with the 
foreign aggressors. In 1606 he issued an edict forbidding fur¬ 
ther mission work and proclaiming that those who had adopted 
Christianity must abandon it. He pursued a discriminating 
policy and did not consider the Dutch or the English to be 
Christian* in the sense of the edict, nor did he regard them as 
politically dangerous. But evangelization had proceeded very 
far in Japan and by 16!4 Christianity had been introduced into 
alt but eight of its sixty-four provinces, [yeyasu died and was 
succeeded in 1616 by hie eon p who continued the war on the 
nation's enemies, in 1636 a host of converted peasants rose 
in arms, burnt all Japanese temples in their vicinity, and im¬ 
printing a cross on their banner, appealed to the Christian 
element everywhere and declared a religious war. After a 
bitter struggle in which he received help from the Dutch ships 
in the harbours the Emperor succeeded in crushing the rebel¬ 
lion. This led to the extirpation of Catholic Christianity in 
Japan. Such, in brief, is the story of the escape of japan from 
the Roman octopus. 



THE PRIESTLY "EXPLOITATION" OF INDIA 

By Shiva Charan Lau ll b. 


In a short letter on the Kumbh Mela, which recently 
appeared in the "Pioneer," I had ventured to give some 
aspects of the enormous unproductive waste which goes on 
in the Hindu community, in season and out of season, in 
the name of the so-called religious charities, T o-day I wish 
to supplement that waste by another which goes on daily 
and even hourly in the garb of religious sanction and calls 
for urgent reform. I shall not talk in the abstract, 1 cannot, 
and I am not a politician. A young girl or woman who 
carries her first child is usually discovered in her fourth month 
and from that time onwards till the child is bom several 
so-called religious ceremonies are held, at which the family 
priest officiates and gets his fee in cash and kind. Then a day 
cornea, soon after hi* birth, when the Namkaran" ceremony 
takes place and the little bundle of humanity in £iven a name. 
This is, of course, again done by the family priest, who gets 
his fee and an additional fee has to be paid for making a 
horoscope whether one may believe in It or not. If the child 
happily lives and gradually grows through boyhood into man¬ 
hood or old age there are many more occassions for the 
family priest to add to his fees and feast, as will be shown 
presently, but if. unfortunately, he departs from this world 
within the first few years of his existence even then the un¬ 
fortunate parents have to feed the priest or one of his kind, 
according to their means, twice a year, doling their lifetime— 
once on the actual day in the month in which he had passed 
away and again on its counterpart falling in the first half of 
the hindu month of Aswaj. which usually corresponds to some 
dates in October. If however, the child blooms, his 
"CholkamT (shaving the head) ceremony takes place and it 
is an occasion for the family priest to pocket a few silver 
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coins, even in an ordinary family. Then a day comes, say 
at the age of si* when the child has to be sent to his Cum 
(again the family priest)* though even formally, and the Gum 
has to be paid. At the age and it ranks next in importance 
only to marriage* the family priest is again to the fore and 
his fee* too. on this occasion is next only to what he hopes 
to get on the occasion of his religious ward’s marriage. 14 to 
16 b now the usual age for betrothal, and the family priest 
gets his tax whether he has had any hand in bringing about 
the betrothal or not. The marriage is usually not long in 
coming and now the family priest geta much more than he 
had received on any previous ocfission. If the boy and the 
girl still happen to be in their tender teens* the consummation 
of marriage is usually postponed from a year to three years, 
but when it does take place tbe family priest must, of course, 
again be summoned—and his summoning means fee—tf not 
by the boy's father then by his mother and an auspicious 
day fixed. And as soon as tbe youn^ couple are caught 

napping—of course in the relimotis sense, for all this is done 

in the name of religion—and it is discovered that they are 

fi^>inpr to get "pledge of affection” a few months hence, the 

priest-craft asserts itself with a redoubled force—for it 
goino to be the birth of a grandson this rime—and the virions 
circle of fees start? again m the fourth month of tbe voune 
woman** delicate stale. In case there happen to be seveml 
daughters and daughters-in-law of child-bearintr ape in the 
family and the parents too not too old—both phenomena bv 
no means un-common—this permutation and combination nf 
the priestly tax knows no end and baffles all calculations. On 
reaching only go far I find that f have missed one vital link 
in the chain of fees—vital because it is recurring—and f may 
have inadvertantly missed some other also. It is that everv 
living son’s birth-dav anniversary must be observed ns Jong 
as the parents or either of them is himself or herself in the 
land of the living, and the family priofft given something, 
how*vier snath 
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The above list is by no means exhaustive* but let us now 
have a little peep into the other side of the curtain of life. 
As soon as a person in the family is found to be more than 
ordinarily 111 the family priest is called and hired to Tecite some 
manfros of his own selection, for a certain period of time, 
everyday, to ward off the evil day. If. however, these 
mantras prove unavailing and the sufferer must die, the Family 
priest officiates at die death-bed ; and while the intensity oF 
grief in the hearts of the dear and near ones may make them 
temporarily imeoncious to what they should or should not give 
away, the family priest in nine cases out of ten takes good 
care of what he receives or should receive. Then the journey 
from home to the cremation ground, though usually brief, is 
rather expensive oven in case of ordinary mortals. But the 
most expensive part of it comes during the ten or eleven or 
thirteen days (as the case might be) following; the cremation 
when the deceased has to be equipped for his wanderings and 
sojourn in the various stages of the other worlds and his ashes 
have to be deposited in some sacred river or place. 

It might appear to some that this nauseating scale of fees 
must, after all end with death, but no, it survives, as it has 
been held binding on the three successive generations of sons, 
grandsons and great-grandsons to perform the Shradh cere¬ 
mony of their fore-runners and only Hindus who perform 
it know what it actually costs them in practice. Thus from 
the fourth month m the womb of the mother, through a whole 
life, and for even three generations after that it is priestly lees 
in the beginning, priestly fees in the middle and priestly fees 
in the end—all taxes and super-taxes. And the beauty of it 
b that death duties are, as a rule, heavier than life duties, in 
mote senses than one. 1 wonder if a firm of undertakes in 
Lucknow—perhaps they were Hashmans—who once posted a 
catching advertisement "Why live? when you can be buried 
for Rs. Z5 ,+ will take their courage in both bands and offer 
identical terms to the dying Hindus., 
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1 have not said a word here about the so-called charity 
doled out to the priestly classes in the daily life of an ordinary 
Hindu household, nor a word again about the Hindu poten¬ 
tates, rajas, maharajas, taluqdars nd merchant—princes who 
often give their weight in silver and gold and sovereigns and 
gold mohars and jagirs, to the priestly classes. But assuming 
that the entire population of Hindu India is 250 millions, 
excluding the priestly classes, and of the high caste Hindus 
200 millions and each Hindu gives his or her priest or his 
prototype annas twelve a, year—by no means an overstimate 
—Hindu India gives away, in the name of charity or wages 
or both, to her priestly classes a staggering sum of Rs, 20 
crores a year—which is equal to the gross annual revenue of 
any two major provinces or the combined revenues of alt 
the b ig states of India viz Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, 
Gwalior, Kashmir, Indore and Travancore + in a single year! 

I have not excluded the Hindu "untouchables" from my 
estimate, for though a priest may not eat anything touched 
by them he can certainly accept cash from them or feed him- 
self at their expense. 

We have heard and read a good deal about the alleged 
exploitation of India by its invading hordes in the past, but 
what is it as compared with the exploitation of India by its 
priestly classes aince the Vedic times, say some 6,000 years 
ago ? Personally I think that this priestly exploitation is even 
older than the Vedas themselves, but to arrive at a workable 
estimate—though even this estimate will be frowning enough 
—1 have placed its beginning at the Vedic period. What are 
the sporadic adventures of a Mahmood of Ghazni or a 
Mohammed Chon or a Nadir Shah to approach, even at a 
respectable distance, this organised and un-ending exploita- 
tion of India since the Veda#? India g politicians are anxious 
io curtail expenditure on the Indian Army, but if they can 
not do it we can certainly cut short our expenditure on our 
own army of priests by at least 15 crores a year. Have we 
the courage to do it) Aye, there lies the rub. 
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A Buddha is needed again to break or at least curb this 
agonising priestly tyranny : our social and religious reformers 
can At best create only ripples on the surface ^ When shaft 
thou come O Maitriya, O Kesha va, promised by the Blessed 
One two thousand five hundred years ago? 


NOTES AND NEWS 

MuLAGANDHAKUTI VlHARA AT SaRNATH. 

We should like to invite the attention of the Buddhist 
public and our friends to the appeal for funds to complete the 
Vihara, and to the notice regarding the opening of the Vihata 
in the near future. The resources of the Maha Bodhi Society 
have been tapped to the fullest extend and it will not be able 
to carry on the work without incurring a huge debt if it is not 
liberally supported by the Buddhist world. In this connection 
we heartily thank Mr, Hi ratal Amritlal Shah of Bombay for 
his generous gift of Rs. 5000/- towards the building Fund. At 
the request of many friends the Society has decided to build 
the main stupa for which we require at least Rs- 22*000/- which 
must be collected before Novembe-r. Mr. Govila, the Vihara 
contractor, has kindly consented to wait for the final payment 
till November. The Samath project is one on which the future 
of Buddhism in India nay, the whole world depends. We do 
hope that some benefactors would come to our rescue before 
long. 

* * * 

Burma and Ceylon, 

It is with regret that we have to mention the disastr¬ 
ous earthquake in Burma killing several hundreds and throwing 
many thousand^ homeless and destitute ; and the cyclone in 
Colombo rendering about 10,000 homeless. As is well known, 
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these two countries, with their characteristic generosity, have 
always helped other countries whenever they were in need of 
help. It is nothing but fair that other countries should now 
extend their sympathy in a practical manner to the sufferers in 
Burma and Ceylon. The Secretary of the Mafia Bodhi Society 
will be glad to receive any contribution towards the relief fund 
organised by us. All contributions will be thankfully acknow¬ 
ledged, We trust that the rich Indian merchants will liberally 
contribute. 

* * j 

The Foster Fund. 

The Foster Fund was established in 1921 in honour of the 
gracious lady Mrs. Mary Foster of Honolulu whose benefactions 
have been immensely helpful to the Anagarika Dharmapala 
to cany on the many-sided activities of the Maha Bodhi Society. 
With the interest of this Fund we are able to keep up the 
Pharmarajika Vihara, the Maha Bodhi journal and the Library, 
and to maintain Bhikkhus in Calcutta. Samath and Gaya. From 
the accumulated interest the Anagarika wa» able to build the 
Foster Building attached to the Calcutta Vihara. A portion of 
interest has also been paid to the Samath Vihara Fund. In 
addition to this fund the legacy bequeathed to him by his late 
father has been of great help for him to carty on the work 
of the Maha Bodhi 5ociety since 1906. As the activities of 

Society are yearly increasing in volume and importance 
our capital Fund should be augmented to enable to derive a 
bigger interest. May we not hope to find another benefactor 
to do so. 

* * * 

Our Anniversary Number. 

We thank most sincerely all the honorary contributors who 
have so kindly sent us articles for this special issue, We are 
sorry that some very valuable contributions have been held 
back owing to want of space. They will appear in the next 
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in»ije. We are happy to be able to sent! as a gift to our 
numerous readers a reproduction from a water colour painting 
of the Calcutta Dharmaiajika Vihara from the brush of the 
well known Colombo arbst Mi. A. C. G. S, Amarasekara. the 
vice President of the Ceylon Society of Arts, He is the only 
Ceylon artist who had the distinction of being allowed to 
exhibit his paintings in the famous academies of London and 
Paris. 


Buddha Day Celebrations, 

Wc aie aflted by the Secretary of the M. B. S. to thank 
all the donors and the Sinhalese student community for helping 
materially to make the celebration a success. Mention must 
be made of the eight little Samanetas who spared no pains to 
decorate the Relic Chamber of the VibMa. We are grateful 
to them for their presence throughout the ceremony. 

♦ * * 


The Anagarika. 

We are very happy to announce that the health of the 
Anagarika Dharmapala is slowly improving though he can not 
move freely as both of his legs are still very weak. We are all 
grateful to him for sending a message in spite if his weak health. 
This is perhaps the fiist time he wrote to the Maha flodfii since 
his illness which began in February, 1928, May he soon 
recover and grace the Calcutta centre with his presence. 

* * * 

Mr. B. L. Broughton. 

We are delighted to hear that the vice-Preiident of die 
British Mafia Bodhi Society, Mr. Broughton, is about to sail 
for the East. We are sure that his stay m Buddhist countries 
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v^iU enable him to study Buddhism in the company of practising 
Buddhists and also the Asiatic Buddhists will get an opportunity 
to discuss matters with an English Buddhist. We extend our 
hearty welcome to our dear co-worker and look forward to his 
visit with keen interest. 


Our 5amakeras, 

The eight Samaneras who are studying in Santinikctan have 
come to Calcutta for their summer vacation, and arc staying 
m the Maha Bod hi Society 's Head-Quarters with their 
Upldhyayas Revs, Dhammaloka and Sisanasiri. 


Read (he Maha Bodhi 
The Oldest and (he only International 
Buddhist Monthly 


Support Young Saxnaneras 
Undergoing Training For Missionary Work 
Monthly Expenditure About Rs, 250 
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MuuM»Ntim»a>-ti Vjhtn* & Buddhist Institute (May, 1930} 

which HLn Majesty the King of Siam is invited to open next witilit. 
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Founded by the An agamic a FL Dharmafaia 
^ur4 

wn W*^ i fn»w% **lrt ™ 

qfWfiBTH *WXF<i IJT^ nftfl* qinT*T^ l 

"Go ye* O BjhifeyiUS r ant/ bander /fifiJt /oar flic gain of the 
many, for the welfare of ffie many; in compassion for (he World, 
for the good, for the gain , for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, 0 BJukkh**** the Doctrine glorious, preach ye n life 
of holiness, perfect and pure/* — MaHAVAGGA* Vp 4 AYA PlTAKA. 


Voi. mvm ] JULY, ^ ^ [ No. 7 


MULAGANDAHAKUTI VIHARA 

and 

THE WORLD BUDDHIST INSTITUTE 


A sum of Rs. 20,000 for the erection of the 
Stupa alone is required immediately. 

This is not at all a big amount for the Buddhists 
to collect if they only try. 

Surely all the 50D million Buddhists are not 
going to be silent. 

Help to usher in the Buddhist Renaissance. 










BUDDHIST CHANT 

By H. W. B. Moreno, 

I take my refuge in the Perfect One, 

Buddha, the Highest Coal of all endeavour. 

Of Wisdom Boundless. Universal Sun 

That draws with Love which nought can ever sever. 

Jn Dharma also, do I refuge take. 

The Perfect Law, wherever it be found, 

WJuch shines before the upward path 1 make, 
Boundless beyond, unalterably sound. 

In precious Sangha’s Fellowship take I 
My refuge, that will lead to perfect peace. 

The Order Blest for all mankind to try, 

The way to endless Knowledge and Release. 


GOOD WILL 

By Bhikkhu Sumedha, 

Icrily enmities came not (o an end through enmity; 
through loving fyndness it is that enmities come to 
on end. This is the everlasting law, ” 

Happy indeed we Hoe, among those that hate, unhaiing. 
In the midst of men that hate, free from hatred 
dwell u)e. , ‘ 

Dhammapada. 

PraiBe to Him who has entirely destroyed anger, desire, 
an ignorance, and gained the full perfection of Loving, 
kindness and Wisdom < 
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Ignorance Is that which give* us the false aspect of a 
thing and conceals its true nature. Jt causes all that leads to 
harm to appear superficially beautiful and charming. This 
wrong impression of things upsets our mental balance, and 
cause* us to hate and repel one thing and to crave and seek 
after another. We are forever kept in a turmoil, on one side 
by desire, and on the other by dissatisfaction which t if it is 
not rid of in time 1 will soon grow violent and untameable. 
Thus will our mind soon be overcome by anger. Just as a 
tiny spark can set afire a gTeat heap of wood that is dry, so 
does anger infect and overcome the mind, which then becomes 
turbulent like a stormy sea. Anger even affects the body. 
The blood begin* to boil under the influence of rage, and all 
the constituents of the being (both of body and mind) are 
enfevered by the paroxysm of rage. The beauty of the angry 
person's face disappears. Through the anger that fills him. 
his eyes become discoloured. Upon his anger there follows 
hatred. Then in succession there follow harsh words, and still 
harsher and more cruel deed*. 

What a pitiful sight it is to see one who thus becomes a 
pathetic prey to dissatisfaction, anger, ill-will, hatred, hunger 
for revenge p and all the evils that follow in die tram of these 1 
We do not fall into such a pitiable plight if we cultivate full 
consciousness of our thoughts as they arise within us. The 
moment we become aware of any trace of dissatisfaction 
within ua + we can, if we $o wish T easily subdue it and regain 
tranquillity of mind. One who is persevering and vigilant 
may speedily overcome anger before it overcome* him. He 
praises calmness of mind, associates with those that are con¬ 
trolled of mind, and take* delight in the cleansing of his heart. 
He valiantly resists and fights against all tendencies that 
make his mind a slave to anger. When hatred, desire for 
revenge, and other hindrances to good-will are discouraged, 
tender-heartedness and compassion little by little will develop 
Into perfection. Nothing that hurts the feelings of any living 
creature or robs him of his liberty, will please him. He think* 
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it shame to blend his pleasure or his pride with sorrow of the 
meanest dung that feels/' to he able to love man and bird 
and beast, is hi$ since rest and beat prayer. He slays no 
creature either for what is called “sport/" or for the sake of 
obtaining its flesh. And thus it comes about that they 
approach him without suspicion or fear, and find in him their 
best friend. 

When the Bodhisaltva was making his efforts to attain 
1 erfett Enlightenment, he Lived in seclusion beneath majestic 
trees in vast forests far from human haunts, aloof from all 
sensual pleasures. All the beasts of the wild were his friends. 
They came to him to share in his love. He rayed forth his 
thoughts of loving-kindness to all creatures. Even fierce 
beasts of prey were influenced by his good-will ; they did him 
no harm. 

Between Tzssamaharama and Ktrivihara [Ceylon) there is 
a beautiful stream which flows through the midst of magnificent 
scenery. All pilgrims bathe in this clear stream to refresh 
their weary limbs. As soon as a pilgrim steps into the water K 
&hoa)s of small silvciy fish dart quickly towards him and begin 
to swim and smfl around his legs. Though this may be the 
very first time that they have encountered him, they are per¬ 
fectly friendly and unafraid. They are certain that he will 
do them no harm. How much sweeter it is to shore the 
friendly feelings of these tiny fish than to kill them and devour 
their flesh ! 

Kind words as well as kind deeds possess great influence. 
They exercise over the hearts of people a double sway. Harsh 
and cruel words are hurtful. They make worse those who 
hear them, render them less docile. Kind words soothe the 
heart and heal the wounds which rude, rough speech has 
made, Fhey melt hearts, bring them together, and make them 
receptive to admonition. Just as only a magnet can attract a 
magnet, kind and gentle words easily affect a mind that is 
kind. Some people are less receptive to kindness than others. 
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When children are brought up in the midst of erne! and un¬ 
merciful people who kill animals and a*c in the habit of 
rude and rough language, they become Jess and less receptive 
towards injunctions to kindness since they have neither tasted 
the sweets of kindness nor had any opportunity of cultivating 
it- They feel no shame in committing any kind of cruel deed. 
Thus their incapacity to develop kindness must be created with 
pity* and their vices must be forgotten. We must not be 
disappointed when we find that they arc insensitive to kind 
words and kind deeds, In the work of trying to revive their 
capacity to feel the emotions of kindness and gratitude, great 
patience is necessary, If only the strength of our kindly feeling 
is sufficiently great, beyond a doubt it will at length reach 
their heart and awaken, if only for a moment, that kindness 
within them which for tong has been sleeping there. In 
ancient limes, rude uncultivated people who did not know I he 
value of diamonds, thought that they were only pieces of 
white stone. Similarly those who are not accustomed to kind¬ 
ness often undervalue it, thinking that it is the outcome of 
fear or some other weakness. Bui gradually, as they begin 
to feel its influence, they will begin to understand the value of 
this diamond-like virtue. 

On my last tour as a pilgrim to the sacred places in 
Northern India. [ went with a number of other pilgrims to 
Jelavanarama where the Lord Buddha in the course of his 
life spent nineteen rainy seasons. When wc reached the rest- 
house for pilgrims it was about seven o'clock in the evenmg. 
There 1 had the pleasant surprise of meeting an elderly 
Burmese Bhikkhu from whom I had received kindness and 
hospitality during one of my previous tours in India. But when 
I met him this rime he did not recof^use me, and I do not 
remember that 1 told him of our previous acquaintance. 
Nevertheless, he was so kind that he carried my alms-bowl 
for me when we went across a paddy field to his monastery 
where I was kindly lodged, f did my best to get him to 
allow me to cany my bowl for myself as 1 did not like him 
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to lake that (rouble, but he would not allow me to do so. He 
is an elderly, fully ordained Bhikkliu, and I am only a novice. 
Since it Ls not custom ary for eider Bhikkhus to carry the bowl 
of a novice unless that novice is loo unwell to carry it for 
himself, J was very much moved by his kind behaviour. A 
few days later we went to Lamb ini , in Nepal, the birth-place 
of Prince Siddhattha. Pberc, in Nepal, we were all very kindly 
and hospitably treated. On our return journey we met some 
Chinese pilgrims at Kakaraka Bazaar. As they did not under¬ 
stand Lnglish or any other language that we knew. and we 
did not understand Chinese, they tried, to express their ideas 
by means of si pis. Che only thing they wished to know was 
whether I had had my meals. This shows how hospitably 
inclined they were towards unknown people. At the Buddhist 
rest-house at Rajagaha I was given a room by the incumbent 
Bhikkhu t whom I had never met before ; but [ waived accept^ 
ance of it as I preferred to sleep in (he open air, and agreed 
to pass the night on the veranda, As the night was vety told h 
smee it was the winter season, he tried to make an enclosure 
for me with his robes, evert against my wish. 1 wrapped 
myself in a robe and blanket, and w r ent to sleep, I think it 
waa about midnight when J woke and found that J was covered 
with another blanket. At once J knew that J owed this service 
to thb kind Bhlkkhu, 

Corporal punishment and harsh words, sometimes used by 
teachers to correct misbehaving or idle boys, often do much 
harm. Such teachers can never expect to gain the love and 
respect of their pupils by this barbarous method of training 
them. No one likes punishment, even if he knows that he has 
deserved it. Boya who arc punished obey their teachers out 
of fear, not because they of their own good will choose to 
obey. Out of the fear that has been produced in them by 
punishment, they exhibit a false and hypocritical pretence of 
love towards their teachers and parents. To escape punish¬ 
ment they are forced to tell lies. They fed no shame in using 
harsh words or in bearing another boy, since such things axe 
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quite common in their class room. Corporal punishment has 
the effect of making boys hypocritical, timid, melancholy, and 
erne], and the school a place of torment. Boy& brought up 
without physical restraints in a cheerful and peaceful manner 
will grow up into cheerful men inclined to ways of peace. 
The best and most natural method of training a child is by 
the exercise of vigilance. Whenever a teacher finds a boy 
doing anything wrong, he must stop it at once. It is very 
easy to prevent the growth of an evil habit in its early stages 
if teachers will only patiently watch the manners and habits 
of their pupils Even in the case of a boy who is habitually 
bad H the rod should not be used. Evil cannot be overcome by 
evil ; it can only be overcome by good. An intelligent and 
patient teacher will soon find out what methods are best for 
the improving and correcting of a boy who ia habitually bad. 
His methods are not harsh - they are soothing and, effective. 
Nothing pleases a child more than to obey a teacher who is 
kind and firm. His words of approval are more effective than 
rewards. 

Servants are sometimes cruelly punished by their masters. 
They do hard work, yet they often receive only poor wages 
and poor food ; and still their mastexs are dissatisfied with what 
they do. They demand of them that they do still more work, 
without regard to their ability to do so. Even when they 
perform their duties promptly and conscientiously, they are 
treated with harsh words. Let us feel pity for these unhappy 
people. through not hearing any words of comfort they 
become disheartened and discouraged. They lose al] confid¬ 
ence in their masters Even honest and faithful servants will 
become dislionest and unreliable when they are treated harshly 
and cruelly. But servants who are treated with kindness, and 
given good food and good wages, will love their masters and 
perform their duties with diligence. Lazy servants become 
industrious, and the dishonest become honest, when they are 
kindly treated. When they fall ^ick, they ought to be well 
looked after. When they are tired, they should be given an 
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opportunity to rest. When they are hungry, they should be 
given good, food. When they do wrong, they should be 
admonished and forgiven. When they are sad and downcast, 
they should be comforted and encouraged with gentle words. 
And when they show a lazy disposition, their energy must be 
wakened and roused with admonitions that are vigorous and 
yet kindly. When a master eats any kind of special delicacy, 
he should share a little of it with his servant. Before he sets 
him any task, he ought to ascertain beforehand if he is in fit 
condition to perform it. Suspicion, over-confidence, and want 
of vigilance will often make servants dishonest, ft k very 
important to study the ways and manners of one^s servant 
intelligently, in order to see that he perforins his duties 
properly. Jn order to understand any person as regards his 
character, abilities, capacity of understanding, his weaknesses 
and grievances and so on, we must endeavour to put ourselves 
in his place. This does not mean that we should associate 
with him and behave exactly as he does. It means only this, 
that we should set aside and renounce that pride which causes 
us to consider that we ate far above him. 

ft is perfectly true that we are superior to some people, 
and inferior to others, But it is dangerous to encourage in 
ourselves such comparisons, since they tend to increase our 
selfishness and erroneous opinions of ourselves. The same 
person may he inferior to us in one quality, and superior to 
us in another. A man may be poor in worldly wealth, but 
rich in character. When we assume a false garb of equality 
and counterfeited friendship in order to secure the fulfilment 
of our own selfish aims, in doing so we only expose ollr own 
weakness. There is no solid substance in this kind of equality r 
it is only an outward seeming. But real unselfish equality has 
solid substance in it. It is a noble quality. One who has 
really cultivated it, with ease can stoop at will to the level of 
a very poor man. The heart of such a person is blest with 
humility ft nd voluntary poverty, hie climbs to greatness by 
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the ladder of lowliness, and rays forth his good-will! and 
loving-kindness to all. 

At one time some ioyal princes came at the same time 
as a barber, to seek admittance to the holy Older of Bhikkhus 
under the Lord Buddha, The princes, being desirous of morth 
lying their own pride as princes by doing honour to a barber— 
which barber afterwards was known as the venerable Upali. 
one of the most eminent Theras in the Order—begged the 
Buddha to ordain this barber first r before them, and thus make 
him their elder* their superior in the Order. They had 
sufficient courage and resolution to put this check upon their 
pride, and foster in themselves the spirit of equality and 
fraternity that belongs to the Buddhist Order of Bhikkhus. 

(To be confirmed) 


SLAVER V 

By Panmt Sheo NaRjUR 
Introductory' Remarks. 

This paper is divided into two parts. Part I contains some 
pieces of information about the institution of slavery among 
ancient nations of the world other than Hindus, the slow 
process by which this institution gradually met with disfavour 
of some nations of Europe and America and how it 
was reduced considerably in its rigidity and popularity amongst 
the Asiatics of ancient days. This part also briefly refers to 
the realization of the detrimental effects of it on the morals 
of human ity H and the retribution which it eventually brought 
about, ft further briefly describes the behaviour of so-called 
modern "'civilized” nations in the employment of slaves for 
Labour in their colonies outside Europe. It does not deal 
with the genesis of the movement against slave trade, it only 
states as a fact that it took pome time to surmount the pre¬ 
judice in its favour which had been ingrained for centuries in 

2 
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the minds of those who, owing to custom, did not feel the 
qualms of conscience. From a cursory survey of the results, 
it seems the doctrine of fanrma has received absolute confirma¬ 
tion. Part II deals with the types of slavery amongst the 
ancient Hindus and the revolution caused by the teach in of 
Lord Buddha in this matter. It briefly refers to a revival of 
some incidents of slavery amongst the Hindus after ihe banish¬ 
ment of Buddhism from India. 1 may here point out that to 
the British nation is due the credit of the abolition of slave 
trade by an Act of Parliament called the Emancipation Act 
of im as a sequel of which* Act V of t&*f3 was enacted in 
India which abolished slavery In British India, It is to be 
noted that slave holders had to he paid £2^000 to carry out 
the operation of the Emancipation Act, 

The world requires to be told that there lived in India a 
sage named Sakya Muni, othciwise called the Buddha who 
was the first man in the World to preach the equality of man 
some 2500 years ago. The Buddha always told his audiences 
that they should not accept any of his doctrines merely because 
he said so, everything he preached, he exhorted them, to put 
to the test of reason. In short Buddhism was only an enun¬ 
ciation of Ethical and humanitarian principles* which must, 
without Fail, find universal confirmation some day. 

Time may come when false fears* empty hopes, supersti¬ 
tious ideas, dogmas and belief & in transcendental comm uni- 
cations will disappear to give place to a code of ethics given 
to the world by that great Master. It is hoped that modem 
scientific knowledge, a$ it advances, will, some day, demons¬ 
trate eveiy letter of his teachings. Religion is obviously a 
necessity and if it is based solely on ethics it need not fear 
any attack, however formidable or powerful, from any quarter 
whatsoever. It is gratifying to observe that Buddha s sayings 
are now attracting attention and receiving serious considera¬ 
tion at the hands of scholars and philosophers in the civilized 
world. 

One cannot help feeling great pain when one reads in 
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these pages the inhumanity shown to creatures who had an 
rtjUa] right to rank as human beings. What is history after 
ail } "It is a record of either of the happiness or unhappiness 
of mankind 

PART I. 

Babylon. 

[n Babylon two or three thousand years before Christ, it 
was customary to brand the slave's body with his owner s 
name or to stamp the name upon a tablet which the slave 
was compelled to wear. In like manner we find, in Rome long 
after the Chrsitian era slaves like dogs wore collars, (P. 2833- 
34 Harmsworth World's History.) 

Greeks. 

Among the Greeks slaves were often prisoners of war as 
well as natives of the soil. Their condition was announced to 
all men in letters tattooed upon their foreheads in blue or red, 

Aristotle held slavery to be necessary and natural, Plato 
disapproved of Greeks having Greeks a*a slaves. The later 
moral schools of Greece scarcely at all concern themsleves 
with the institution. (P. 218, 25 voL, ELncy, Brit,), 

Speaking of Greece : that generations of labourers are not 
merely shut out from the most rudimentary human rights but 
suffered innumerable wrongs, we cannot help thinking that the 
punishment Was just whsch at last made Greece herself the 
slave of Rome. (P, 2830, Harmsworth History.) 

"MarTs inhumanity to man is its own retribution.” The 
captive reacted upon his captor and slavery once a sign of 
superior strength of the Slave Masters became the main factor 
in their fall. (P. 2835, Harmsworth History.) 

Romans, 

In Epirus after the victories of Acmilius Paltus 150,000 
captors were sold. Caesar on a single occasion in Gaul sold 
63,000 captives. (P, 218, 25 vol.* E- C. B.) 
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By the original Roman Law the master was clothed with 
absolute dominion over the slave extending to the power of 
life and death- (Encyclopedia Britannica. VoL 25, page 219.} 

Hie number of slaves possessed by wealthy Romans was 
enormous. Some individuals are said to have possessed ten 
thousand. (Everyman's Cyclo., 11/490.) 

Roman Slave Merchants—In one day ten thousand slaves 
sold in the Aegean Island of Delos. (P. 2&31 „ Harms worth 
History.) 

In Roman dominions, her slaves probably numbered 
6 crores. (P. 2832—ibid-) 

(To be continued} 


CONVERSION TO BUDDHISM 

Over 200 Indians Become Buddhists. 

That Buddhism will again become the national religion 
of the Indian masses is evident from the number of people 
who a re anxious to embrace it* and who are daily being con¬ 
verted to the path of the Buddha. On the ZOth April, in a 
far away village, without any pomp and ceremony, about ISO 
people of Nagal AIathur p Gudiyatam Tatung, in the Madras 
Presidency now resident in Jaragdhi coal fields, near Gomoh. 
were admitted to the Buddhist brotherhood by the Rev. Bhikkhu 
Kondahna attached to the Maha Bodhi Society of Calcutta, 
It was through Mr. C. Appadurayar, editor of the Tamilian, 
that these people were first interested in the Buddha Dhamma. 
In this connection Mr, Appadurayar sought the co-operation of 
the Maha Bodhi Society which was readily given, and the 
result is the conversion of about ISO Tamils. Mr. 
Appadurayar is the president of the K. C. F. Buddhist 
Societies and is doing commendable work in the field of reli¬ 
gion. He has again written to us to send a Bhikkhu to convert 
a large number of men in Ghatsoela (B, N. R.). We 
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have deputed the Vcn. Siisanasiri Thero now attached to the 
Maha Bodhi Society tBuddhist Mission) to proceed there and to 
initiate them into Buddhism. The Thero who went there on 
the 9th May reports that about 60 people were admitted to 
the Noble Path. 


NIRVANA 

By Professor Satkars Mookerjee, M,A. 

Nirvana is the highest goal, the ultimate objective of 
human aspiration and the summum bonum of rational life, 
was declared by the Lord Buddha in his clanon voice to the 
suffering denizens of the three worlds (traidhatuka) as the 
panacea to the ills and sufferings of existence, to which all 
sentient beings from the amoeba to the highest god are subject 
without an exception. And this ideal state, in which all 
suffering and pain are extinguished totally and irrevocably, 
was declared by the Master to be within the reach of all 
mortals, provided they elected to pass through the course of 
discipline which was styled the eight-fold path (a&tingika 
morga). Whatever be the differences of views regarding the 
nature of Nirvana, all schools of Buddhism have accepted it 
to be the most cardinal principle of their religion and philo¬ 
sophy. 'Nirvflrtam santam' (nirvana is the only calm) is the 
cornerstone on which Buddhist philosophy and religion stand 
and which gives tt the dstinctivc character that marks it out 
from other religious and philosophical disciplines. The per¬ 
sistent refusal of the Master to descant on the metaphysical 
implication of Nirvana, which was rightly regarded by him 
as a matter of idle speculation without ethical and spiritual 
value, has. however, become fruitful source of polemics among 
his followers and modem scholars too. The schools, into 
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which later Buddhism became divided, hotly debated with 
one Another on this all-important problem and were sharply 
divided in their opinions as to whether Nirvana meant cessa¬ 
tion of passions and sufferings only. or of existence altogether. 
The emphatic denial of an individual soul, the ego-principle, 
by a]] sections of Buddhist thought have naturally given sup¬ 
port to this negative conception and the result is that Bud¬ 
dhist Nirvana b believed by all and sundry as a state of total 
annihilation of all existence* conscious or non-conscious. The 
criticisms of Srithmimcal writers, notably Sanharacarya and 
philosophers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school, have confirmed 
the belief in the negative character of Nirvana and the conse¬ 
quence has been that Buddhism and particularly Buddhist 
Nirvana have become a bugbear to scholars and laymen alike. 
The present writer has set himself the task of conducting a 
dispassionate enquiry into the various conceptions of Nirvana 
that are found in the later schools of Buddhist philosopher's 
and it is proposed to evaluate these theories on strictly 
philosophical grounds. 

Let us examine the conception of Nirvana as found in the 
Mthnda Panha. a work of considerable antiquity and believed 
to represent the philosophical doctrines of the school of 
EJderg (5thavira-vada). Phere, in answer to the queries of 
King Mihnda, the Venerable Oder, Nagascna, enumerates 
the characteristic features of Nirvana. Although some of the 
qualities, which go to show that there is extinction of all pain 
and impurities, may be susceptible of a negative interpreta¬ 
tion. there are some again, which unmistakably prove its posi¬ 
tive character. Nirvana is said to alloy all thirsts and cravings, 
even the craving after extinction. Nirvana is said to be replete 
with the innumerable and various fine flowers of purity, of 
knowledge and of emancipation. Nirvana like food is the 
support of life and puts an end to old age and death. As 
food increases the strength of all beings, so does Nirvlna 
increase the powers oF rddhi of all beings As food is the 
source of beauty* bo Nirvana is the source of the beauty of 
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holmes. Nirvana like space is not born, does neither grow 
old nor dies, nor passea away, nor has it rebirth. It ts un¬ 
conquerable* is not liable to be purloined, is not attached to 
anything. It is the sphere in which achats move ; nothing 
can obstruct it 3 it is infinite. Like tbe wish-fulfilling tree, it 
satisfies all desires ; it causes delight ; it is full of lustre. Ad 
clarified butter is beautiful in colour, so is Nirvana beautiful 
In righteousness. Like clarified butter again, it has the 
pleasant perfume of righteousness and has a pleasant taste. 
The catalogue of some of the qualities of Nirvana in the 
foregoing paragraph unmistakably points to its being a posi¬ 
tive existence, characterised as it is by permanence, blissful¬ 
ness, freedom and purity. So Nirvana* as conceived by the 
Venerable Nagaeena, does not evidently imply an extinction 
of all conscious life, but on the contrary points to a much too 
positive existence* nay the highest life of purity and perfec¬ 
tion and bliss. In tbe Visiiddhimagga, Btiddhaghosa gives us 
a disquisition On Nirvana, which, if carefully analysed, will 
be found to be far From negati viatic. Nirvana is characterised 
as the cessation of lust, of hatred and delusion (Sam Nb Jambu- 
khjdalca SuttaJ. Buddhaghosa warns us that mere cessation 
cannot be the nature of Nirvana, as in that case the state of 
arkatsbip will have to be regarded as a state of cessation, 
"But why has it not been expounded lit its specific character Y 
aeks the enquirer. "Because'* the answer goes, it is extremely 
subtle and the Master was not eager to dilate on this pro¬ 
found mystery, ft is a state which can be envisaged only 
by the noble intuition of the saint". Again, + Nirvina is with¬ 
out origination. a$ it has no antecedent cause'. (Question). 
'But how can it he unoriginated, as it dearly emerges on the 
practice of the maggo (the disciplinary course enjoined as the 
means to attainment of Nirvana )"} (Answer). 'No, it is not 
produced by contemplation, it is only attained and realised 
by it. So It is without origin and because without origin, it 
is not subject to decay and death, and because it i* not sub¬ 
ject to origin, decay and death* it is eternal (meta)." Tt id 
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devoid of form and colour, ie cause tts nature is beyond that 
of coloured form. In reality it cannot be non-cxi$tent, as it 
is realisable by transcendental intuition, born of unremitting 
and unflagging perseverance and as it is attested by the words 
of the Omniscient Master, which runs as Follow*; — ' There is T 
yr monies, an unborn fajalam). un-become (abhutam). unmade 
(akatam). un-compounded (asankhatam). 11^ ye monks T this 
unborn, isn-become, unmade* un-compounded, were not, an 
escape from the bom. become, madc + compounded, would 
not be discernible. But because* ye monks, there is an un¬ 
born. un-become, unmade, uncompounded. therefore an 
escape from the born, become, made, compounded, is 
discernible,"* 

From what ha* gone before, we can legitimately infer 
that Buddhagho^a refused to believe Nirvana to be an absolute 
ceasing of existence. Nirvana is ceasing of suffering, of Just* 
of hate and of delusion ; but this does not argue that Nirvana 
ts absolute extinction of existence also. Dr. Paul Dahlke has 
however taunted those who think Nirvana a* a metaphysical 
reality with the title of believers, as victims to conceptual 
thinking, which can never envisage the truth face to Face- 
In support of his position he quotes* "If* ye monks, only so 
much might permit of being attained of a self that would be 
permanent, lasting* eternal, unchangeable, eternally the same, 
then a possibility of a life of purity for the ending of all 
suffering would not be discernible/* (San. Ni, IU. 144). 
Hie unconditioned (asankhatam! ht the Ud*na text has been 
explained by Dr. Dahlke as non-ccrtldilioned. as the Ceasing 
of Lust, of Hate ad of Delusion (San. Ni. IV,. p, 162). There 
are of course not a few passages in the Tripitaka literature, 
which can bear such negative interpretation that has been 
proposed by Dr. Dahlke, Hie following quotation from the 
Ratana Suita, verse 14 also lends support to the negative 

* VisudilHimm^IJO, UcUeeh 8, The itnnnEaiipiq t* taken h&m Paul 
PaMke'ft Baddhom 1 , p. 219 * 
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conception of Nirvana and indeed thi* is one of ihe current 
interpretations amon° the present day Buddhist monks of 
Ceylon and Burma, as Mr. Yama karri Sogen tells us. 

,h Khinam purEnam navam nathi sambliflv?jm, 
Virattacitta lyadke hhavasmin. 

Te khinabiji avirtdhscchanda, 

Nibbanti dhira yalhi yam padipo.* 

"The old is destroyed, the new has not arisen. Those, 
whose minds arc disgusted with a future existence, the wise, 
who have destroyed Heir seeds (of existence)* and whose 
desires do not <rrow, -go out like this lamp, 

This negative conception of Nirvana is not a new-fangled 
theory or a fiction of later scholasticism. !t h older than the 
Lankavatara-sutra P as was shown by ihe learned Japanese 
scholar, Yamakami So gen.* In the third chapter of this Sutra 
{pp, 132-6) we find a review of more than twenty different 
views of Nirvana, which are all refuted on the score that 
Nirvana is ^indefinable. “The first." .says Prof. Stchebatsky, 
* "evidently alludes to the opinion of the Hi nay Ernsts and the 
last looks like the opinion of the YogRcaraK." (Conception nf 
Nirvana, P. 31 H F.-n. 2). Aryadcva ts said to have written a 
commentary on this section, entitled the Explanation of 
Nirvana by heretical and H may ana school* mentioned in the 
Lankavatara-sutra- This work has been translated by Prof. 
Gueseppe Tucci of the University of Rome. Prof Stchebatsky 
is inclined to believe this commentary to 1-e a forces by some 
incompetent Pandit, (ibid). Fhe first view stated coincides 
with the negative interpretation and is as follows :— 

“There are some philosophers* O Mahifnati. who main¬ 
tain that by the suppression of the skandhas invc aggregates), 
dhatus (sc r 18 elements of existence), and ayatanas (18 bases), 
consequent on aversion to sense-objects arising from a con¬ 
stant study of the contrariety of things* the mind ahd mental 
affections in toto cease to function* And as a consequence, 
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cognisance of the past, present and future objects ceases and 
all intell ections are suspended as a matter of course owing 
to lack of nourishing material just as the light, seed and fire 
cea?e to function when dl ailment thereto is withdrawn. This 
is their conception of Nirvana ; but, NtrvSna, O Mahiimati, is 
not attained by {such) a view of annihilation/ 

Again, in his commentary on the first verse of Chapter 
XXV of the Madhya mi ka Kirikq, Candr&kirti quotes the views 
of a school of philosophers* who believed in two distinct types 
of Nirvana, to wit. {1) Nirvana with some residual substratum 
(sopadhisesa). which an arhat attains in his life-time ; and 
secondly* Nirvlna without any residuum (mrupadhisesa}. The 
The first type of Nirvana it attained when the entire catalogue 
of kJesas (defilements) beginning with nescience, desires and 
the like has been abandoned, but there remains behind a 
substratum (upadhi), which here stands for the five aggregates 
(pancopadanaskandhah), which are the foundation of ego- 
consciousness, Now in the first type of Nirvana though the 
five aggregates persist, the illusion of an abiding personality 
has vanished forever. This purified condition of the five 
aggregates has been compared to a village of robbers, when 
all the robbers have been executed. In the second kind* 
even the aggregates are annihilated and hence it is called 
Nirvana without a residue. This final Nirvana is comparable 
to a village, when not only its inhabitants have been totally 
annihilated, but the village too has been effaced out of 
existence. 

So has it been said. 

"With his body still at life* 

{The saint) enjoy® some feeling 
Em in Nirvana consciousness is gone 
just as a light (when totally extinct)/* 

The final Nirvana, without a residue, is thus attained when 
ell the elements of conscious existence become extinct (tad 
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evam nirupadhisesam nirv5nam skandhanam nirodhad labhyate, 

M> K, V +i Ch. XXV}. 

J am inclined to believe that SankaraCarya had s&me such 
school of thinkers in view whom he characterised as nihilists 
jvainasika*}. Prof. Stcherbatsky tells us that they were an 
early school of the Sautriintikas who were full-fledged Sautr?n- 
likas unlike the school of Dignaga, whose allegiance to the 
Sautrlntika position is rather provisional. This school of 
Dignaga has been named by Prof, btchcrbatsky the school of 
Sautrantika-y o gacaras>. The older and more orthodox Sautran- 
tikas were perhaps early offshoot of the Sthaviravada school, 
who had their followers among the early Sautr In tikas and the 
present-day Buddhists of the Southern school. The 3 ’ are cer¬ 
tainly not the Sarvastivadins, whose direct successors were the 
Kasmira Vaihhasikas, mentioned by Vasubandhu. The 
Vaibharika s conception of Nirvana was positivistic it is abso¬ 
lutely a positive state of existence, from which passions and 
defilements of empirical, personalised life have been finally 
and irrevocably purged out and the chances of recrudescence 
of the miseries of mundane life have been removed beyond 
recall. It is a state of perfection par excellence. Although 
there is room for dispute of opinion as to whether it is a 
spiritual, living condition or an unspiritual, lifeless objective 
existence, there is absolutely no divergence about its nega¬ 
tive character. This will become manifest in the following 
sections devoted to examination of the Vaibhasika and the 
Sautrantika theories of Nirvana- 

(To be continued) 


MAHA B0DH1 NEWS 

Venerable Bhikkhu DhammaJoka, the Upaddhylya of the 
Samaneras undergoing training for missionary woik here, paid 
a short visit to Rangoon on the l£th May and was well received 
by our esteemed friend U Thwm. 
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Thr Sarnath Maha Bodhj Free School is progressing and 
the total number of boys as 22. The new teacher thinks that 
he will be able to increase the number within a few weeks. 

The Peramboor School in Madras 13 also progressing wejl r 

Arrangements are being made* with the co-operation of 
Mr, Afiutosh Ch&tterji, of Gaya, to open a free school and a 
reading room in our new Dhai-ma-sala in Gaya r 

J he Secretary h in correspondence with the local officials 
m Gaya to remove the Burmese Buddha Rupa now lying in the 
" cuipturc House in Buddha Gaya to the new Dharmasala in 
Gaya. 

Hie Secretary who paid a visit to Samath in May has 
submitted certain proposal to the Anagarika Dharmapala 
regarding the improvement of amenities of the old Maha Bodhi 
=and and the extension! of the present Avaia to accommodate 
more pilgrims. 

Sangata Sugata Kanti attached to the Buddhist Mission in 
Calcutta was sent to Colombo for the purpose of helping the 
Anagarlka in his illness. He has been now sent to London 
to assist the London Mission, 

Rev. Bhikkhu Kondaiina, our popular Resident Bhikkhu* 
has left for Mandalay to recoup hi* health. We wish him 
$peedy recovery and hope he will soon return to Calcutta. 

The Kusuma (flower) Day that wap organised in Colombo 
to collect funds for the Maha Bodhi activities was unfortunately 
a failure owing to the disastrous floods in the Wesak week. 

It e$ now arranged to launch the campaign on the full-moon 
day of June. We wish the attempt all success, 

The Anagarika, in a personal letter to us, says that during 
the last two years when he was continuously sick a sum of 
Ra. 42,000 was given away in charity to various institutions- 
educational, religious and social, 

Rev_ SirimvasA There, the Resident Bhikkhu of the Maha 
Bodhi Avasa B t Samath. proposes to open a free dispensary 
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there, a very fine idea which ought to be supported by all. 
People there arc extremely poor i a dispensary of this kind 
will be a boon to them. 


GLEANINGS 

PCRSUATION AND NOT PERSECUTION, 

"The zealous missionaries of Buddhism captured the heart 
of the masses by appealing to their moral instincts. Persuation 
and not persecution was the instrument they chose to wield. 
King Asoka proclaimed universal toleration, he inculcated 
respect for Brahamins as well as Sramanas or ascetics of all 
sects- It is a relief to find that the mighty monarch had never 
recourse to brute force for the propagation of his creed. We 
are spared all the scenes of blood r rapine and violence, which 
disfigure the page* of religious history in the West. History 
of Hindu Chemistry, Vol- II by Sir Fraphulla Chandra Ray t 
D. Sc, F PhD. 

An absurdity. 

"New visions of the stariy heavens and new vision* of 
men's physique have attracted millions of people out of the 
ancient Christian orthodoxy ; and. in such a situation* it is an 
absurdity that British missionaries should preach in India a 
creed which masses of thinking men and women in Britain 
have discarded.'* Frederick J. Gould in Trimni, March-AprU, 
1930. 

Modern Astronomy and thf_ New Cosmos. 

“One of th latest triumphs of astronomy is the mapping 
of the position of our solar system. Our sun. say* Dr„ Moulton, 
lies deep in a galaxy shaped like a lens or a watch. This 
galaxy consists of at least a thousand million suns comparable 
to our own. About half of them are m meet respects very 
much like our own sun. but some of them radiate thousands 
of time as much light, and some of them million* of times 
as great in volume. The thickness of this galaxy is the distance 
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that light travels in twenty or thirty thousand years. Its 
distance through, from edge to edge, is approximately ten 
times this distance, or that which light travels in 200,000 or 
200,000 years." OPEN COURT. 

Maha Bodhi Society of America. 

With the beginning of this year we started our work in 
the Roerich Museum. It is highly encouraging to note the 
growth of the society. At the present time we have 146 
members and the people well known in America and across 
the seas have accepted honorary membership in the Society, 
and much enthusiasm has been roused generally" AMERICAN 
BUDDHIST. A Quarterly Journal published by the M. B. S. 

of America. (Subscription, dollar one, 148 West 48th Street 
New York). 

Life of the Zek Mop^asterv. 

The preparation for life in the manastery includes, to 
begin with, the humble duties of cooking, sweeping, making 
brooms and other simple implements necessary for daily use. 
Recitation of the Scriptures must be learned and the method 
of meditation. During this time the novice generally attends 
a primary school and a middle school. And some go to College 
or die University to study sciences a* Buddhism from the 
^hoWly viewpoint, and other religions and philosophies" 
BUKKA.~A Cuide to the Attainment of Buddhahood. 
Kyoto, Japan. 

The Theme of the Avatamsaka. 

The principle theme of the Avatamsaka Sutra is to show 
the undifferentiated mingling of Intelligence and Love in the 
Buddha s Eternal Work of Universal Salvation, In the Trinity- 
Buddha, Manjusri, Samantab ha draffs seen the perfect union 
of Manjusri, symbolising wisdom and Samantabhadra. symbolis¬ 
ing Love, in the Perfect Self-nature of Buddha, Intelligence 
alone is not enough, there must be Love also to accomplish 

so sublime an end" ZEN. A Magazine of Self-Realisation 

U h 5. A. 
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A Buddhist Funeral in France. 

On Monday morning, the 1 7th March last an English lady 
called at our Headquarters, bringing us the intelligence that 
a Buddhist lady oF Burmese nationality had died near Boulogne 
in France* and asking us on behalf of her children and other 
European relatives, if we could send a Bhikkhu to conduct the 
funeral ceremony of the deceased, in accordance with Buddhist 
customs. She informed lla that the deceased lady, whose own 
name was Ma Pu, was the widow of justice Hugh Em eat 
MacCoIl, of the High Court of Burma, who died in London 
some six years ago after an operation for the performance of 
which he had come to Europe ■ that she had died suddenly 
of heart failure in her sleep after a protracted illness, and 
that her children considered it only just to the memory of their 
mother, and the religion of which, like all her compatriots of 
Burma, she was a devout adherent, that her obsequies should 
be conducted in the manner proper to her native land and its 
religion. Accordingly the venerable Pandit Bhikkhu H, 
Nandasara, accompanied by Mr. j. F McKcchnie, left for 
Boulogne next day, and after fulfilling all that was required, 
returned to London on VC'edneaday night, with feelings of 
thankfulness that they were able to perform such n last service 
to a fellow religionist in a foreign country far away from her 
own land and people, and incidentally had made a little history, 
since this is the first occasion, so far as they know, when a 
Buddhist funeral has been conducted on French soil 
in the complete Buddhist manner by a proper Bhikkhu. 

■ BRITISH BUDDHIST/’ 
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On Sunday evening, the 9th Febniaiy, a highly successful 
social meeting wn& field at the London Headquarters of the 
British M ah a-Bod hi Society* The lecture hall was completely 
filled with a large and appreciative company of members and 
sympathisers, among whom we were highly pleased to recog¬ 
nise Mr. C R. S. Mead, M,A. h the Well-known editor of 
The Quest, a journal devoted to all liberal movements in 
the domain of religion* culture. 

The proceedings opened as usual with the taking of Pans!I 
by those among the audience who wished to do so, in the 
shrine room neighbouring the lecture hall, and was given them 
by the reverend pandit, Bhikkhu Nandasara, who followed the 
ceremony with the reading in English of a brief but impressive 
portion of the Buddhist Scriptures, 

When all had collected in the lecture hall again, Mr. B. L. 
Broughton, in a few well-chosen words welcomed the audience 
to the rooms of the Society, He then invited the reverend 
pandit, Bhikkhu Parmasara, to address the assembly. This 
the venerable pandit then proceeded to do with much accept¬ 
ance. He briefly sketched the life and doctrine of a teacher 
who never asked people to believe anything he or any one 
else said which did not agree with their own sense of what was 
reasonable and right, He said the Teacher in his own person 
exemplified all that he taught, and hence he exerted an influ¬ 
ence over those who listened to him which far exceeded the 
influence exerted over their followers by other teachers. He 
taught the way to true knowledge and had himself attained to 
that true knowledge, hence all that he said had the stamp of 
true personal experience upon it, and so reached all minds 
and hearts. Its influence in the world was not yet finished. 
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and would probably also influence the West for good as it 
already had influenced the East. For the name of this unique 
kind of teacher was the Buddha ; and the knowledge of life 
and man's best course in life which he taught, is what is 
to-day called Buddhism. 

After the revemed Bhikkbu had ended his brief but 
earnest discourse, the assembly adjourned for refreshments 
which, prepared under the able superintendence of Mrs. A. G. 
Grant, were handed round by a band of willing helper*. They 
had no slight task in seeing that all present were properly 
attended to : but many hands make light work* and in due 
course the wants of all were met, and the Chairman, 
Mr, Broughton, announced as the next item on the programme, 
an address by Mr. J, F. Mcfiechme. who has not been heard 
at the Headquarters For over a year, being resident a consi¬ 
derable distance from London on account of his health. 

Mr. McKechnie chose as his subject the First Noble Truth, 
the *"truth" or fact of Dukkhct. He said that the earlier 
translations of this Pali word as "sorrow 1 ' or "suffering*" were 
very misleading, and responsible for a great deal of the mis¬ 
understanding of Buddhism which prevailed in many quarters 
to the effect that Buddhism was a religion of unmitigated pas- 
simsam and gloom. Buddhism was not more pessimistic than 
any other religion, all of which that were worthy of the name 
taught that life here on earth was unsatisfactory and that there 
was something better to be had. Buddhism, when it taught 
that life was Dukkha only taught that life was unsatisfactory. 
But while other religions taught only how men might get to 
higher state* of wellbeing after death called heavens," 
Buddhism taught this aha, but in addition, something more, 
the attainment of what the Buddha called Nibbana, this latter 
state being a finality T and not, like the heaven-states, merely 
a rest by the way. a temporary state which, since it had a 
beginning, must also some time, however far off that day 
might be, come to an end. The speaker begged hi* hearers 
to dismiss from their minds all the vulgar ideas of ease and 
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rest and idle comfort which had come to be associated in 
the ^est with the word. “Nirvana,' F He asked them to make 
an effort to grasp the Buddhist idea of Nibbana as a state in 
wh )C li .11 self-referring, self-regarding feelings and thoughts 
had come to a complete end as regards the particular indivi¬ 
dual concerned, auch an individual therefore being hence¬ 
forth free from all possibility of mental pain or sorrow, since 
these things only arise or can arise because we claim some¬ 
thing for ourself, and suffer when we do not get it. This 
state is therefore the happiest in the world for those who attain 
it, even if their body is visited by physical pain. Pot this 
state may be attained here and now in our physical bodies, 
those who so attain it, being known in Pali as "Arahans," or 
Worthy Ones, because, having attained the highest goal to 
which man can attain, they are worthy of the veneration and 
esteem of their follow-men who have not yet so attained. 
For to this height ail men must come at last when their evolu¬ 
tion through lifetime after lifetime is fulfilled and complete. 
What happens after the physical death of the person who has 
attained this sublime state of selflessness does not need to 
concern us, said the speaker. No concern we can form of 
the ame can possibly be correct, since such concepts are the 
products of the brains of men who have not attained it. It 
is enough to know that in this world the man who has attained 
it is a orce for good, witness the profound civilising influence 
wbch Buddhism exerted and still exerts over all Asia, the 
earliest Buddhist missionaries being all “Worthy Ones " If 
such Worthy Ones" were again to appear in the world, there 
t9 no doubt they would produce the same good effect in the 
West by their mere presence that once they produced in the 
early days of Buddhism in the lands of the Orient. 

^■t the close of this address, the audience were invited to 
ask questions bearing on the subject, and a few were asked 
beaming upon the attitude which an Arahan might take up 
owards the suffering of the world at large, ft was asked if 
■s mental state w w not perturbed, that is, if he did not 
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suffer some mental pain upon perceiving the miseries of others : 
and the answer given was that he was aware that all pain 
was remedial, and therefore while he felt the utmost com¬ 
passion for the sufferer he did not really grieve at the suffer¬ 
ing, since he saw its end in the driving of the person concerned 
on to the road that would end suffering, the Noble Eightfold 
Path, if not in their present lifetime * then ultimately in some 
other- * 

Mr. Payne, the well-nown speaker on Buddhism from the 
old days of the first Buddhist Mission to England conducted 
by the Theta Ananda Metteyya, next spoke a few words on 
the duty of all good Buddhists cultivating kindliness and friend¬ 
liness and so helping to make this world a happier place, 
whatever might happen when we reached Pari-Nibbana, His 
remaks were greeted with vigorous applause by the company 
assembled. And the Chairman Mr. Broughton then 
brought the proceedings to a close with an invitation 
to the audience to come again and learn something 
more of a religion which was not a religion of suffering 
but a religion of the ending of suffering. The meeting 
finally broke up with a pleasant period of talk, and some 
exchange of ideas upon various aspects of the Buddha's mes¬ 
sage and its relation to the latest movements in psychology 
and philosphy, one young lady student of these subjects who 
was present, expiesaing her belief that in making its whole 
point of appeal, the individual and hb experience, Buddhism 
was perfectly in line with the latest and most advanced views 
of the most modem religious and philosophical thinkers. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE MAHA BODHI SOCIETY OF INDIA 

39TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The thirty nineth annual genera] meetting of the Maha 
Bodhfc Society of India was held in the office of the General 
Secretary on the 3rd June H !93t) T and the following members 
were present; — 

Hon, Mr, Justice M. N 4 Mukerji. President h Messrs. 
S, C Mookerjee, C. C. Bose, Dr, B. M, Bama. Dr. D. R, 
Bhandarkar and P, P r 5iriwardhana h Hon. Secretary. Revs, 
Dhanunaloka Tliero and Sasansiri Thero, Mr. Ba Tha and 
Mrs, Bhandarkar were also present. 

The President having left on a very urgent call 
Dr. Bhandarkar was voted to the chair. The minutes of the 
last meeting having been read and confirmed the Secretary 
read his report of the work done during the last year. The 
report was adopted. 

Election of office bearers and the Governing Body resulted 
as follows: — 

Patron — H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, 

Patroness—Mrs. Mary Foster. 

President — Hon. Mr, Manrnatha Nath Mukerji* M.A,, 
B.L., judge, High Court. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. S + C r Mookerjee, Bar-at-Law and 
Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D r 

Founder and General Secretary for Life—Ven r Anagarika 
Dharmapata, 

Hon. Recording Secretary and Treasurer— 

Mr. P, P. Siriwardhana, 

Hon. Legal Adviser—Mr. Hirendranath Datta r M.A.. 
B.L t 

Hon, Engineer and Architect—Rai Sahib Hari Chand, 
Agra. 
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GOVERNING BODY. 

All office bearers, the Resident Bhikkkus — Revs. Kondanna 
and SaeanasirL — Rev L Dhammaloka Them, Rev T Dharmavansa 
(Chittagong), Rev. K. Sirinivasa There (Sarnath!!. Dr. Paira Mall 
(Amritsar), Pandit Sheo Narain (Lahore), Mrs. Alma Senda 
(Benares), Dr B, M. Barua, Mr. R. Kimuna. Mr. Sachlndranath 
Mukerji, Mr. C. C Bose, Saugata Sugata Kanti„ Mr. J r Van 
Mancn, Rai Bahadur Jadunath Mazumdar, Messrs, B, K, Bose, 
P r V. R r Natdu, Puljn Behari Chaudhury, D. A. Dharmacharya, 
Prahodhkumar Das, Rev. Chandramuni Them (Kusinara), 
Dr, A. L. Nalr (Bombay), Mr T T. N, Pulger (Darjeeling^ 
Dr. B. L. Chaudhury, Dr, Nalinaksha Datta, Mr_ J + C. Mukherji, 
Mr. Kazi Phagsring [Sikkhimh Mr, Ba Tha r and Dt. Mahendra 
Nath Sarkar, (moved by the Chair). 

Resident Bhikkhus. 

Reverends U. Kondanna and Sasanansiri Theras. 

Hon. Members, 

Professor N. Roerich, of New York, great international 
figure, master-painter and author and a well-wisher of the Maha 
Bodhi ; Senator G, de Lorenzo, of Italy, the learned translator 
of the Majjhima Nikaya into the Italian language : LL Thwin 
of Rangoon, a liberal coni rib Lit or to the Sam at h Viahara : 
Mr. Amritalal Shah o! Bombay who contributed Rs. 5 P G00 
towards Sarnath Vihara Fund. 

Active Member. 

I'M de Currie of California, 

RESOLLTIQNS. 

The British Maha Bodili Society ant* the Buddhist Mission. 

iL This meeting records its unqualified appreciation of the 
great service rendered to the cause of Buddhism by the 
Anagarika DhaimapaJa by establishing the British M. B. S. and 
maintaining the Mission of Bhikkhus. It also requests the 
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Anagarika to extend the lift of the Mission, And the Presi¬ 
dent be requested to forward this resolution to the Anagarika 
Dharmapala, Proposed by Mr. 5. C. Mookerjee and seconded 
by Mr, C C Bose, 

Ceylon G-o veflS’Ment and the Tooth Relic, Kandy. 

'That the Governing Body' of the Maha Bodhi Society fully 
assembled strongly protests against the proposal of Ceylon 
Government to control the exhibition of the Tooth Relic in 
Kandy and requests them to dlow the old procedure to con¬ 
tinue. I"he president of the M B. S. be requested to forward 
thia resolution to the Government of Ceylon/' Proposed by 
the Rev. Dhammaloka "There and seconded by Mr, S, C. 
Mookerjee. 

The following resolutions were moved by the Chair:— 

Sarnath Vihara and Buddhist Institute. 

It is resolved that His Majesty the King of Siam be invited 
to perform the opening ceremony of the Sarnath Vihara in 
October and Dr*. Uhandarkar T B. M. Barns, Mr. S r C, 
Mookerjee and the Secretary be asked to draft a letter to be 
sent to His Majesty's Private Secretary'/' 

"The Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society be authorised 
to propose personnels of various committees in connection with 
the opening ceremony of the Sarnath Vihara/' 

"This meeting places on record the valuable services 
rendered to the Society by Messrs Hirendranath Datta and 
Hari Chand and Mrs. Alma Senda as honorary workers/" 

All members highly appreciated the kindness of our 
President who again attended the meeing when hit son was 
seriously ill at home. At the dose of the meeting light 
refreshments were served. 

THE REPORT. 

1 have great pleasure, with your permission, to place 
before you the 39th annua] report of your Society, The 
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present body of officials was elected in March. 1927, During 
this period five meetings were held. This Society whs first 
Founded by the Ven. Auiagarika Dharmapala on 31 fit May 
1891, and for the last 39 years it has incessantly worked for the 
propagation of the Buddha Ohamma generally in all foreign 
countries and particularly in India. At the present moment 
we can say without fear of contradiction that the influence of 
the Maha Bodhi Society is felt in almost all the Indian Provinces 
and the countries in Europe, America and the Far East. 
Nearly fifty Buddhist organisations have been organised in India 
during the last ten years. The number of places where the 
Birthday of Buddha is observed is yearly increasing. Though 
we do not claim any credit for these organisations it must 
be admitted that the impetus was given by the activities of 
this society. We have been able to create a definite interest 
in the people about the social and ethical aspect of the great 
Teaching. We never sought cheap conversion by offering 
locingera. Our chief aim was to give the benefit of the Dhamma 
for the general cultural advancement of the people and the 
spiritual upliftment of those who chose to be Buddhists. The 
amount of letters we get from various countries desiring 
information about our organisation speaks volumes for our 
work. People in South American Republics, from California, 
from south Africa—not to speak of the European countries — 
express willingness to join us in spreading the Teachings in 
their respective countries. A few days ago, an American sent 
his membership fee in advance and requested me to enlist 
him, Hss name will be brought before you in proper time. 

The special mission of the Maha-Bodhi. 

All this goes to show that the Maha Bodhi has a special 
mission to perform namely g to bring before the world at large 
the message of the Master. No Buddhist society in all Asia 
has this international character ; nor is there any Buddhist 
society which has free-hold properties in three principal cities 
in the world—Colombo, Calcutta and London—with another 
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centre in the U. 5* A. We also run three official organs in 
these three Cities. It is gratifying La note that Professor 
Roerich, one of the greatest international figures in this century, 
has become the Hon. President of the American M T B, S. Our 
outlook is not provincial but universal. Our institution taken 
as a whole possesses temples, schools, libraries, hospitals, 
dhainiasalas and a large printing press. It i$ a world organisa¬ 
tion which is an honour to Asia, and which every Buddhist 
ought to support. {Fourth official organ from New York has 
now been started.) 


Two Historic missions. 

In 1927, the Anagarika Dharmapala started for England to 
do the spade work in organising a proper Buddhist mission in 
London. Regardless of Iris health he worked during the 
severest winter resulting in a serious breakdown of his heaJth 
from which he Is unfortunately still suffering. But the fruit 
of his labour was not lost as we can see from what followed. 
In June, 1928. with the help of the late Dr. Hewavitame, the 
Anagarika who was then in Colombo organised the London 
Mission consisting of three learned Bhikkhus and your late 
secretary \Ir. Devapriya Walisinha. As you are aware this 
mission is doing splendid work there and many English 
Buddhists have requested the Anagarika to maintain the 
Bhikkhus there for a longer period. There seems to be a 
genuine desire on the part of the British Buddhists to acquaint 
themselves with the Dhamma through its true exponents—the 
Bhikkhus. This mission costs the Anagarika and our gracious 
Patroness Mrs. Foster Rs. 1500/- a month. 

In October, 1929 the Ceylon M P B. S. at the request of the 
Anagarika sent eight young Samaneras with Ven. DhammaJoka 
and Sa^anasirl Theras at their head to he sent to Santmiketan 
to learn Indian vernacular® for missionary work. They were 
accompanied by Messrs. Raja Hcwavitame and Piyada&a who 
acted as a deputation from the Ceylon M + B, S, to acquaint 
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themselves with the working of the Indian M. B. S. I am 
happy to see all Samoneraa here now. They show 
good progress. We are thankful to the authorities in Santh 
tuketan for making ea*y arrangements for them and for giving 
a dormitory for themselves„ Dr. Tagore himself was very much 
pleased to house them in his Institute. Let us hope that 
they, in course of time, will carry the banner of Buddhism 
to every part of India as did the Asokan praclmka Bhikkhus 
of old. We greatly appreciate the action of Rev. Dhammaloha 
in accompanying them here as the it Uplddhyaya. 

SARNATU VlHARA AND iNSimiTE. 

Though the foundation stone was laid for this great temple 
of peace and learning in 1922, the Tea] start for building com¬ 
menced in 1926 simultaneously with the departure of the Bud¬ 
dhist Mission for London. From 1922 up to I92S the progress of 
construction was arrested by more than one cause. First, the 
original site was considered unsuitable for an edifice of this 
kind ; secondly, the site hit upon by us just below the Asoka 
stupa was condemned by Government on. archaeological 
grounds. We had then already finished the foundation work 
on the site. A settlement satisfactory to both the patties was 
made in 1926, when the late lamented Dr, Hewavitame finally 
succeeded in getting the present excellent site, Government 
agreeing to pay Rs, f0 ? 000/- as compensation for the work 
done on the site. This change also led us to adopt the original 
plan of the Vihara according to which the present structure 
is being built. The building could have been finished last year 
if we had the required money with us. We had to slow down 
the progress according as our capacl^f to pay the contractor. 
From 1922 up to the present moment we have incurred an 
expenditure of Rs. 82,653-3-9 while the subscription amounted 
to Rs. 74,449/- including Rs. 30,04X5/- from Mrs. Foster and 
Rs. 10,000 being compensation from Government. I have 
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paid 6 visits to Samath to inspect the building at every stage. 
\ ou will be glad to hear that we have made arrangement* with 
the contractor to finish the whole building in October, on the 
understanding that the find payment be made in November. 
1 thank Mr. Cavil a for this hind undertaking. It was a pleasure 
to wort with him and our Hon. Engineer and Architect Rai 
Sahib Hari Chand who was always ready to meet me at 
Samath though himself was a very busy Government official of 
high rank, I place on record his unfailing courtesy and the 
keen interest he has taken and is still taking in this matter. To 
our great disadvantage he was transfered to Agra a few months 
hack, but he continues to be the Hon, Engineer. We also thank 
Rev r Sifinavasa for the great care he takes in the school and 
other work. 

It is our intention to invite H, M. the King of 
Spam to perform the opening ceremony and a resolution 
to that effect will be placed before you now, To make the 
Samath project a success we need not only the co-operation 
of aU of you but also that of the whole Buddhist world nay, the 
learned world. The Vihara work, stupendous as it is. has been 
a great burden to me as the Anagarika fell ill. and I was unable 
to get hi* valuable instructions for the last two years. It is a relief 
now that he is able to write on many things connected with the 
Vihara, I paid my last visit to Samath on the 24th May, and 
the photo now with you shows the Vihara as it appears now. 

I have submitted certain proposals to our Leader regarding 
improvements of amenities of our lands and the extension of 
the present A visa to hold more pilgrims and visitors. A guest 
house is essential, and we propose to launch a campaign for 
funds as soon as the Vihara work is finished. The Archaeo¬ 
logical Dep artme nt has kindly undertaken to la y ou t a park 
aroun d the Vihara w i th a rad i us o f 400 feet, f have also applied 
to the Chairman of the District Board to metal the village road 
from the circular road up to the end of our land. The 
Vihara when completed will be one of the most beautiful and 
dignified religious edifices in the whole of India. 
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Schools, 

We have two free school &—one at Samath and another in 
Madras. In Samath the number of boys is 22 and the new 
teacher hopes to increase it. within a short time. The Perma- 
boor school run by Mr, Lakshimi Narasu is making rapid pro¬ 
gress, Wc arc making arrangements to open a free school in 
the Gaya Dharmasala with the help of our Friend Mr, Asuto&h 
Chatterji r A free reading room will al&o be opened shortly. 
Rev r 5a ttissara of Ceylon has kindly donated 6 chairs and a 
table for this purpose, 

Gaya Dharmasala. 

The Dharmasala at Gaya was named Zawtika Hall in 
memory of the Burmese Bhikkhu by that name who was doing 
very good work to help pilgrims* The building was nearly 
completed in 192S at a cost of Rs. 10,646-7-0. But collection 
amounted to only Rs. 4 P 15T The rest of the money was 
advanced by the Anagarika without whose generous help the 
building would never have come up. We also thank Wijehamy 
Upasaka of Ceylon for the liberal donation of Rs. 1,000 
towards the fund. There are some minor works still to be 
done, and I am glad to say that Mr* Chalterji has kindly under¬ 
taken to have them done with the balance In his hand. We 
appreciate the services of Messrs, Chatter]! and Sugata. Kami 
in supervising the construction work. The Dharmasala is a 
great boon to the pilgrims who take rest there before they 
proceed to Buddha Gaya. I am in communication with the 
Government of Bihar with a view to remove the Burmese 
Buddha Rupa now lying in the Buddha Gaya sculpture house 
to the new Dharmasala at Gaya where already there is a shrine 
room with another image presented by a Burmese friend. The 
former one was a present from U Po Da* I have also applied 
to the Municipal Commissioners at Gaya to exempt our 
building from taxes. 
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Buddha Cava. 

We have nothing much to report about Buddha Gaya, 

Malta Bodhi Dharmasala is rendering invaluable service to 
pilgrims, and it is the only place in all Buddha Gaya where 
pilgrims can stay, It is desirable to extend the present build¬ 
ing or to build a new one for the convenience of foreign 
visitors and better accommodation of pilgrims. T he vandalism 
of the menials of the Mahanth is still going on. You will 
b e^ sorry to see how the beautiful images of hist one value are^ 
being paintccTred and blue~ When I last visited the Great 
Temple in December the whole temple area was overgrown 

with weeds . Buddha Gaya is a riddle. The Archaeological 

Department Is supposed to be in charge of the place, but the « 

ancien t sculptures are allowed to spoiled. Mahant's men 

do a systematic exploitation of pilgrims by misleading them to 

do this and that on money consideration. You will not easily 

escape From beggars, menials and vagrants loitering in the * 

place- We should now renew our agitation to regain the 

Sacred Temple and to maintain it in a manner worthy of its 

sacred association. 

Calcutta centre* 

Now we come to our Calcutta centre. The usual Sunday 
preachings have been carried on with the help of our many 
friends to whom our thanks are due. The arrangement for 
lectures was in the hands of our missionar Mr. Sugata Kanti. 

Our esteemed co-worker Mr. £. C, Mookeijee did all he can 
to popularise the lecture*. The Vihara has become not only 
a centre of worship and meditation but also a place of interest 
to the general public. Every visitor is impressed with the 
dignified calm of the place in this great and noisy city* The 
Library is maintained at considerable expense and it is yearly 
augmented by new books and periodicals. In 1928, among 
other books we received I Discorsi di Buddha in three volumes, 
being the Italian translation of Majjhima Nikaya by Senator 
G. de Lorenzo. In 1929* the number of books received as 
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gifts was 23, three books were purchased. I am happy io say 
that [ was successful in getting the Ceylon Archaeological 
reports from 1690 to 1928 from the Ceylon Government. During 
the last 5 months in this year we have received 8 books as 
presents and one book has been purchased. We thank the 
donors very heartily. Among other gifts to the Society 1 grate¬ 
fully ' mention the beautiful Tibetan banner presented by 
Professor Roerich at the close of his Central Asiatic 
Expedition, and a large size photo of Lhe late Dr. Hcwavitame 
from Mrs. Hewavitame. 

The Maha Bodhi journal as you know is run at a loss. 
As we are exclusively religious it is a task to make it pay. 
But a vigorous campaign might bring in sufficient subscribers 
to maintain it, A large number of copies are sent free to 
various religious bodies and foreign libraries. This journal 
has been the principal means through which we have been 
disseminating the Dhamma ; and it has done a world of good 
to our cause during the last 30 years. It is now the oldest 
Buddhist monthly in the world. 

The Foster Building In which offices are located is too 
small a place for our activities. But wc have given shelter 
to a targe number of pilgrims and visitors during the last year. 
A glance at the Visitors, Book will show you that we have no 
racial or religious differences in the matter of accommodating 
visitors whenever possible to do bo. If the British Maha 
Bodhi Society had accommodated a learned Roman Catholic 
we have accommodated Hindus, Christians and Sikhs. In a 
recent attack upon our London Mission an ungenerous English 
critic had accused it of housing a Roman Catholic. Gentlemen, 
if a Buddhist monastery can not extend its hospitality to a 
stranger, be he Christian or Musalman, then let us say good-bye 
to our Ary a Dharma. This toleration is not a recent develop¬ 
ment in u&, but our proud heritage coming down to us from 
the Master Himself. 
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Publications, 

During the period under review five publications were 
issued. Thousand copies of Relation of Hinduism and 
Buddhism by the Anagarika Dhairnapala at a cost of 
Rs. 95/2/- ; thousand copies of Bengalee translation of What 

Did Lord Buddha Teach by the Anagarika Dharmapala at a 
cost of Rs. 160/6 ; thousand copies of Pali Pravesha in 

Bengali by Mr. Han Chanm Banner]* of Santineketan at a 
cost of Rs, 114/- ; thousand copies each of Wesak Appeal by 
Mr, Broughton at Rs. 63/6 and Dhammachakkappavattana Sutta 
at Rs. 68/- for free distribution. Thanks to the generosity 
of Mr. Char Chor (Chine who contributed Rs, 1,550 for 
publication fund. 


Financial. 

The cost of the Establishments in Calcutta, Gaya and 
Samath U met from the interest of the Foster Fund, 
By a resolution passed at a meeting of the M. B. 5 r on the 
9th May* 1926 it was resolved to get the accounts from 1919 
to 1927 audited by Messrs. Ray and Ray for a fee of Rs. 500/-, 
After about 6 months labour in this office they wrote to me 
that they were unable to issue a certified balance sheet as 
iome of the items are not supported by vouchers and certain 
information wanted was not available owing to my pre¬ 
decessor's absence in England t In this circumstance* 1 pro¬ 
pose to ask your permission to get the accounts For 1926 and 
1929 audited so that we may have a new beginning with a 
balance. It is not desirable at all to allow accounts accu¬ 
mulated without being audited. Thanks to the Foster Fund, 
we are able to carry on our various activities including the 
journal with the interest of this Fund. 

Charities. 

We maintain Buddha Sevasram in Dhakuria with the help 
of Dr. Mitter. An average number of 600 patients are 
monthly treated with the allowance we advance to this useful 
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Scvasram. We also he]p two poor women with a fixed 
monthly allowance, Free lodging and boarding was given to 
a Ceylon student for one year. 

Deaths. 

We regret to record the deaths of two member* of the 
Governing Body r t?ic. p Rev. Purmananda and Mr. Maung. 
Both of them were friends of our Society and took great 
interest in our work. 

Olir Immediate Wants. 

The necessity for extension of our present quarters to 
provide for a hostel and a primary school can not be too 
much stressed. We are hemmed in on all sides and the 
surroundings are not at all agreeable to an institution o! this 
kind. Serious attempt has been, made to acquire the ba«ti 
land, but owing to the very high rate the owners demand we 
were not able to do anything in the matter. 1 hope that this 
meeting will try to solve the problem and devise ways and 
means to achieve this much desired end. 

Finally. I offer my sincercst thanks to the members for 
their unfailing courtesy to me and the resident members who 
have always helped me in my work, Messrs, S. C. M coker ji 
and C, C Base have been frequent visitors here and J am 
thankful to them for many acts of kindness. To you* sir, 1 
offer my respects for the very kind manner in which you 
responded to our calls in spite of your being one of the most 
busy men in the city. I would be failing in my duty if ] do 
not make mention of the resident Bhikkhu Rev r Kondnnna 
for the keen interest he took in our activities. He has just 
left for Burma to recoup his health. Let us hope he will 
soon regain his health and come back to us. Our Society 
has resources with infinite possibilities for the future. With 
great vision our leader the Anagarika has done everything 
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humanly possible to make the Society a permanent institution 
through which great things can be achieved. The greatest 
need of ours is a number of youn^ devoted workers to cany 
out the programme. With hope and love let us be active, 
and the success is ours. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

OPENING OF THE SARNATH V1HARA AND 
BUDDHIST INSTITUTE, 

Dear Sir, 

I have pleasure to bring to the notice of the Buddhist 
world, through your journal, that the great Buddhist Temple and 
Institute called Mulagandhakuti Vihara. now being built by my 
Society at Sarnath (the old I sip at ana Mipdaya) near Benares 
where the Lord Buddha delivered his World-Message, will be 
completed in October next at a cost of over a lakh of rupees, 
and His Majesty the King of Slam will be invited to perform 
the opening ceremony. 

This great Vihara marks an epoch in the history of 
Buddhism. The ancient Migadaya, after a thousand years of 
desolation has come back to the Buddhists through the efforts 
of the Anagarika Dharmapala, and the opportunity now offered 
for the Buddhists to start religious and intellectual activities 
there is a unique one* The Vihara is a magnificent structure 
with ancient Buddhist architectural decorations carved on 
Indian red stone, and the frescoes will be done by famous 
Endian artists. Its excellent site is a gift from the Government 
of India, 

The leading Buddhists and scholars might kindly help us 
to make the royal function a success by ;— 

b Sending the names of intending visitors to us in 
time to make arrangements for them. 
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2. Preparing learned papers on Buddhism to he read 

during the Ceremonial Week- Subject of the 
paper and author's name to be sent to us one 
month before the ceremony. 

3. Nominating delegates to participate in the general 

Buddhist conference to Le held in this connection. 

4. Sending valuable books, paintings and other relics 

for the Institute. 

5. Giving the widest publicity to this matter in ihrir 

countries and 

6 + By collecting subscriptions for the general building 
fund. 

The delegates who are not able to attend may send 
messages which will be printed as a symposium. The exact 
date of the ceremony will be notified later, 

Mr. Editor. any service you might kindly render in this 
Connection would be gratefully acknow[edged by my Society r 

Yours faith fully T 
P. P. Slriwardhana. 

4A t College Square, Hony r Secretary. 

Calcutta, !3th June, 1930 * A laha Bodhi Society. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Sarnath. 

The topic of the day among Buddhiat circles La Samalh. 
Its gre^t Temple of Peace and Learning will open its huge 
doors to the pilgrim and student next winter. But the 
problem is to find out the necessary money to complete the 
building with its MO feet high Stupa- Buddhists should now 
realise the difficult position in which we are placed and try 
to help us in this crisis. 

* * * * 


6 
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39th Annual Meeting. 

The 39th Annual meeting of the M, Eh S. was held last 
month,, and its report is published elsewhere* We should like 
to invite the attention of our readers to the important resolu¬ 
tions passed at the meeting, and to assist the Society and thie 
Journal by enlisting themselves as members. ; 5 needless 
to say that we carry on an organisation embracing in its acti¬ 
vities not one country but seveml countries in the world* 
Should you not help it? 

* * * * 

Ceylon Government and Maucawa* 

fn reply to our letter forwarding the resolution regarding 
the proposed rules and the sacred Tooth Relic in Kandy, the 
Ceylon Government says that the object of the regulations are 
to ensure satisfactory traffic and saintary arrangements/' We 
arc at a loss to understand why the existing municipal and 
police regulations can not meet the situation. It appears that 
these new rules are utterly useless and superfluous, and they 
only serve to create annoyance and ill-feelings in the Buddhists. 
We should warn the Government of Ceylon against any attempt 
that would lead to grave unrest and loss of confidence in the 
Government, Drop thorn at once, 

* * * * 

The American Buddhist. 

Our prediction has come true, and the first issue of the 
American Buddhist has been received with the warmest wel¬ 
come, As the organ of the American Maha Bodhi Society 
may it serve the cause of Buddhism, and through it humanity, 
for ages to come* We wish it long life and success. This in 
the fourth official organ of the associated Maha Bodhi Societies, 
All honour to our friend Mr, Kira. 

* * * * 
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Tibetan Paintings and MaNuSqUpts. 

We have had the rare opportunity of looking at some of 
the classical paintings of Tibet collected by our fnend Pandit 
Sankrityayana who spent 14 months in Tibet studying Buddhism 
from Tibetan sources. He has collected about 150 paintings 
and twenty mule-loads of manuscripts and block prints which 
will form part of the Buddhist Museum he and his co- 
workers intend to open at N aland a—site of the ancient NaJanda 
University' near Patna—as an adjunct of the Buddhist Institute 
to be established there very shortly. Pandita has left for 
Ceylon where he will be admitted to the Sangha and will 
receive Upasampada in Kandy during this session of the Maha 
Sangha Sabha, All blessings to the splendid project. 

* * * * 

The Chinese Buddhist, 

We eitmd a very warm welcome to our junior contem¬ 
porary, The Chinese Buddhist, the first issue of which has just 
been received as we go to press- It is a quarterly journal *'to 
link up China with foreign Buddhists' 1 —a praiseworthy and an 
essential object with which we have the fullest sympathy. 
The journal starts with an open letter which was published 
in our April issue with our comments. In an interesting 
articJe dealing with the revival of Buddhism in China we find :— 
"At the suggestion of the Venerable Anag&rika Dharmapala to 
send Chinese pupils to study Pali and Sanskrit in India r Mr. 
Vang started in Nanking a preparatory school......It may be 

of interest to note that Venerable Tai Hsu was one of the 
distinguished disciples of this Academy/' We wish the new 
journal a long life of usefulness and a brilliant career, 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


DEUX LEXIQUES SANSKRIT-CHINOlS^-V »1. 1 (Si no |„di C a 
Vol. IJ by Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bngchi, M.A.. D. Litt,. 
Calcutta University Press, Price Rs. 10, 

The apostles and missionaries of Buddhism had taken to 
Chin a an immense literature which was translated into Chinese. 
This translation is still preserved. Dr, Bagchi has told the 
history of this literature in his U Can on Buddhique en Chine. 
But how this grand work could be achieved in China? To 
what extent did the Indian missionaries Icam Chinese and the 
Chinese Buddhists to learn Sanskrit? Dr. Bagchi rep l; es to 
this question with two positive documents. These are two 
Sanskrit Chinese lexicons, one compiled in the 8th Century 
A' - ky Li Yen. a monk of Kucha in central Asia and the 
other, compiled in the 7th Century A. D. by famous Yi Tring. 
Dr. Bagchi has published the facsimile reproductions of these 
two ancient lexicons as preserved in Japan. The Sanskrit 
words are written in a kind of Gupta characters (called Siddham) 
as well as in Chinese transcription. Dr. Bagchi besides adds 
the translation of all the words occuring in the lexicons. 

fhese two lexicons are of capital interest to students of 
Buddhism as they show what instruments the ancient Chinese 
monks had at their disposal for studying Sanskrit. In the second 
volume of the book which is actually in the press Dr, Bagchi 
proposes to discuss the authenticity of the two works, the 
nature of the words quoted, the Prakrit* dement in them and 
the phonetic transcription of the Sanskrit words. 


MYSTICISM IN BHAGAVAT GITA-hy Dr. Mahendra Nath 
Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy. Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, Longmans, Green & Go. 

Prof. Sircar has already made his mark as an able writer 
on Indian Philosophy. Two of his earlier works—"System of 
Vedantie Thought and Culture" and "Comparative Studies in 
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Vedantiam’" have thrown new light on some' of the knotty 
problems of that system of Hindu philosophy which is much 
indebted to Buddhism, and students of Buddhism acquainted 
with the philosophy of Dignag and Vasubandhu would he well 
to study Dr. Sircar's works on the Vedanta. The present work 
bears additional testimony to Dr. Sir car's mai-tery over his 
subject and thoroughly sustains his reputation as an elegant 
writer. The Bhagavat Gita represents the earliest attempt at 
a synthesis of the principal tenets of the different schools of 
Hindu philosophy and being a synthesis, it seems to contain 
certain inconsistencies, puzzling enough to all readers who 
coniine their attention to the text alone. The older commen¬ 
taries. being sectarian in outlook, often fail to satisfy serious 
readers. Dr. Sircar + s work on the Gita wit! therefore serve a 
very useful purpose in this respect and, we are sure, all 
readers will derive some substantial help from the three 
chapters of his work, viz, (1) the philosophical tendencies, 
(2) the ascent of the soul and (3) the spiritual fulfilment. 
Though many things taught in the Gita viz. the ideas about a 
Supreme Being, a soul, unitive consciousness, divine mercy etc, 
a]] open to criticism and though it would be far from truth 
to say of any writer on the Gita (the present writer not being 
cxceptedj that he has succeeded in placing all this debatable 
matter above controversy) the position of the Bhagavat Gita 
in the field of the Hindu Scriptures cannot be ignored, and 
we are bound to say that Dr, Sircar s work is a masterly 

analysis of the teachings of the Gita, as they are. We are 
certain that this work, along with 5j. Arabindo Ghose's well- 

known introduction to the Gita will he read, for a long time 
to come, with much profit and interest by all those who want 
to understand the teachings of the Bhagavat Gila—-a monu¬ 
mental work in Sanskrit* 

“1C' 
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Founded by the Anacarjka H. DharmapaUi 

WTfnj €Nniwwn nmn 

T&T* ffififWif I g*N TO' W&jjm 

Tfrfhit^ *17Hi €T*s 3 fWt i iU,iti iwwfrd wll * 

"Go ye, O and wander forth /or (fre gain of the 

many, for the welfare of the many, in compaMAian for the worlds 
for the goad, fot the gain . for the Welfare of gads and men, 
Pro claim. O the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life 

of holmes*, perfect and pure.** — MaHAVAGOA, V]NAYA PlTAKA. 

V«L XXXVIII ] AUGUST, *■ ^ [g j I No. S 

MULAGANDHAKUTI V1HARA 

AND 

BUDDHIST INSTITUTE AT IS1PATANA (SARNATH) 

The main Stupa of this Great Vihara is now in course 
of construction and it is raising itself steadily 
above other buildings, old and new, 
and the mango groves. 

The Large Assembly Hall with its marble floor 
is almost completed. 

Brothers and Sisters. Help Us To Raise Rs. 20,000 
For The Stupa. 

Mrs. Alice C. Cleather sends Rs. 500/- 
All Can Help If They Will. 

SEND YOUR SMALL DONATION FIRST, 












A LETTER FROM ITALY 


Hon, Secretary, 

Mama Bq£?hi Society, 5 July 1930. 

Calcutta. 

Namo Tmto BhagaVata /Jrahafo SammusamhueMhnSAsr 

Dear Sir. 

1 am heartily delighted to have been elected honorary 
member of the Maha Bod hi Society, in account of my Italian 
Translation of the Majjhimanikaya. and 1 acknowledge hereon 
my deepest gratitude to you and to the Society, 

I would be very glad to assist the opening ceremony of 
the great Vihara by the Stupa of Sam&fh, but my age. my 
health and my mean? shall not allow me this ineffable pleasure. 
But I shall continue, tilt my death, to serve in my motherland 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and Sangha. With Metta. 

Yours in Dhamma, 

F*Fat-\ Giuseppe De Lorenzo, 
Seno/ore del Regno, 


GOOD WILL 

By Bhikkhu Slimed ka. 

{Continued from last issue,) 

In order to set an example of humility and contentedness, 
the noble disciples of the Lord Buddha consider that the best 
way of procuring their bodily sustenance is to go out upon a 
pegging round and collect whatever food the lay devotees are 
pleased to put into their alms-bowl. Early in the morning. 
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clad in the Yellow Robe, bowl in their hand® and lovingkind- 
ne-sa and good will to all beings (both friend and enemy) in 
their hearts, they go from house to house, making no distinc¬ 
tion between the houses of the poor and the rich, stopping 
at all doors alike, whether belonging to people of high or of 
low degree. They walk neither too slowly nor too fast ; 
neither do they look to this side nor to that. With body erect 
and eyes downcast, they stand silently at the door of am 
particular house, they bless the inmates of the house and extend 
to them their good-will. Neither are they too much pleased 
when they receive food more than usually delightful ; nor yet 
are they dejected when they receive plain or coarse fate. They 
are contented with whatever they get. They are patient and 
submissive, yet not devoid of dignity. Whenever a devotee 
perceives a Bhikkhu standing at hie door, he is thrilled with joy 
Whatever eatables he has in his house, he brings out a portion 
of the same and puts it into the alms-howl of his sacred visitor 
with great devotion, fall® at hi® feet and with folded hands pays 
him profound obeisance. Thus does the Bhikkhu proceed upon 
h!a round for alms, collecting scraps here and there, and making 
happy those from whom he accepts their gifts of food. Little 
by little the delight which the devotees take in giving to him 
becomes greater and greater. 

Following the example of the great saints of old, in the 
early morning I put on my robes, take my alms-bowl and go 
from house to house on my begging round. Sometimes I go 
to houses which I have never visited liefoTe. and stand waiting 
at the door. As soon as the people in the house see me they 
arc filled with great joy since they have obtained the opportunity 
of supporting me. They bring a portion of whatever food they 
have and put it into my bowl with great devotion and, falling 
down at my feet, make obeisance to the Holy Men of old whom 
they sec represented in my person. Wife, husband, children 
and all. partake of the sweetness of giving. My heart is deeply 
touched by their evident sincerity. Moved by gratitude, 1 bless 
these poor hard-working people at whose cottage door 1 stand 
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with bowl in hand- When [ return to the Vihara with my 
alms'bowl well filled, 1 give a share of what 1 have collected 
to my guests who come to me in order to give me an opportunity 
of practising hospitality. In doing this* J expect neither gain nor 
fame H Poor people such as beggars, are my guests, Some¬ 
times dogs, crows and squirrels arc the partakers of my 
hospitalLty, A good Buddhist, whether he is a Bhikkhu or 
a layman, is accustomed to give a bit of food or alms of some 
description at every meal he takes, 

King Dutugemunu of Ceylon never ate anything without 
giving aims. Once, through forgetfulness, he ate a certain fruit 
without giving the least bit of it to any one. When he remem¬ 
bered his Omission, he wa$ moved with remorse and repentance. 
At the spot where he ate the fruit, he built a huge dageba 
(a sacred monument) so that he might remember, and never any 
more forget, to perform his acts of benevolence, in addition to 
the benefit it might do to others as a place of worship. This 
dageba preaches a sermon inculcating generosity to the targe 
number of pilgrims who Visit Anuradhapura every year. 
Hospitable people lend a helping hand to raise the wretched, 
and enrich every scene with plenty and cheer. Fraternity and 
good-will strengthen the whole nation in which they are found. 
The chief ends of the practice of Liberality are the curbing, and 
ultimate rooting out, of our greed 3 and the making of other 
people happy, 

At one time there was. in Germany a cherry famine. But 
a citizen of Hamburg had, in the middle of the city, a walled 
orchard in which he had planted the rarest of cherry trees. By 
constant watchfulness he had kept away the cherry disease from 
his fruit, so that he alone of all in the city possessed healthy 
cheny trees. Every season he reaped a great harvest of gold 
from his cherries eo that he grew ever richer and richer, and his 
fruit ever the more famous. Once, while his trees were in 
blossom, a war broke out in the north of Germany. The people 
daily grew weaker as their store of food diminished. The 
enemy hecame fierce. The heat was intense and had dried up 
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the springs and brooks all over the country. When some time 
had passed, the owner of the cherry orchard gathered together 
about three hundred children, loaded each with a branch heavy 
with the rich, juicy cherries, and marched them to the battle¬ 
field, The general heard that they were the children of 
Hamburg, who had heard that he and his army were suffering 
from thirst, and were bringing luscious cherries to quench it. 
At this he was very angry for he was of a violent and cruel 
nature, and declared that they had come to make a mock of 
him, and that he would assuredly have them put to death. 
But when his eyes fell upon these poor children, so thin* so 
pale h so worn with hunger, and he saw them begin lo feed 
his soldiers h worn out with hunger and thirst, a spring of 
fatherly love welled up within his heart. He was filled with 
pity fc and tears came to eyes. His hard heart was overcome 
by them. When they returned to the city, they were followed 
by a procession of carts filled with provisions for the starving 
people ; and on the nest day a treaty of peace was sighed. 
This story shows the great power that lies in hospitality ahd 
good-will, 

The chief delight of my teacher, a Burmese Bhikkhu, ts to 
press the shrinking stranger to partake of his a]ms-food. Some¬ 
times he gets mangoes and other fruits. Then he wraps the 
sweetest mango in a handkerchief, and cheerfully brings it 
to me. Such kind acts, and the tender-heartedness which 
goes along with them, create a deep feeling of grateful recog¬ 
nition in my heart, since it is my duty to serve him, and not 
his to serve me, as Jong as l am in good health, it is his duty 
to serve me only when 1 am ill and incapable of exertion. 
Once with his own hand he washed clean the dirty sore of a 
dog. For compassion s sake he ha& given up the eating of 
eggs, fish and flesh. He is not directly or indirectly instru¬ 
mental in the slaughter of animals. The eating of flesh makes 
necessary, killing. As long as the demand for flesh increases, 
the number of slaughter-houses in the world must increase- 
Whenever we see a piece of fiesh and reflect how unmercifully 
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the poor dumb animals arc daughteFcd, wc are moved with a 
sense of compassion and remorse, h is always kindest to be 
satisfied with innocent food which the vegetable kingdom 
provides us with A guild*** Feast of herbs and fruits (indud 
ing nuts and grains) which the mountain s grassy side $upplies T 
and water from the spring, contain aU we need to build up 
our body and make it healthy and strong. 

There are some creatures* such as protozoa H which 
do not move about, and have neither eyes nor ears nor mouth, 
yet they lead a comp fete life of their own- An egg such as is 
the human embryo, is a living thing which will gradually 
develop into an active little organism Though it has no legs, 
no eyes, and no mouth* yet its cells perform the necessary 
functions of these organs. It takes in gaseous food through 
the pores of the she Hi which it adds to the store of albuminous 
food contained within the same, The sensation, perception, 
tendencies and consciousness of the egg arc suspended, remain 
dormant. 

The Badhamia Utricularis (A/lycetozoa) creeps about and 
takes solid Food- The Koo-spore* of some algae move very 
rapidly in water until they reach a suitable place : but they 
belong to the vegetable kingdom. Some people mistake them 
for animal* because they move about, and the eggs of fowl* 
for lifeless things because they neither move about nor take 
solid food. If we look at the matter with an impartial mind 
we shall clearly rniderstand that the egg is one of the stages 
in the life of a chicken, and that it possesses all the conditions 
needed for the continuation of its life-process It is wrong to 
kill a dying man since he possesses a certain degree of sensa¬ 
tion of pain. It is also wrong to kill a man to whom chloroform 
ha* been administered ; for, though his sense* are inactive, 
yet thry are capable of being reanimated. On similar lines we 
can understand that it is not right to satisfy our cravings by 
causing the slaughter of animals, the destruction of eggs, and 
the milking of cow* dry. Some may think that nothing is 
left to eat if flesh and eggs are to be avoided. It is not so. 
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In this wide world there are many thing* which we can 
consume without taking the life of any living creature, 

Just as a mother, even at the risk of her own life, pro¬ 
tects her son. her only son. so let a man cultivate love without 
measure towards all beings. Let him cultivate towards the 
whole world above, below, around—a heart of love unstinted, 
unmixed with the sense of differing and opposing; interests, 
Let a man maintain this mindfulness alt the while he is awake, 
whether he be standing, sitting, or lying down. This state 
of heart is the best in the world. * 

Lhe progress of loving-kindness is hindered by pride and 
selfishness which prompt people to think that they belong to 
a nobler nation than other people. Tim distinction which 
they make between one nation and another in favour of their 
own T i* a great weakness, If it is not overcome in time, they 
will speedily find themselves falling into the great illusion of 
making distinctions of caste which breed jealousy and hatred 
among the members of one nation. One community of 
people in the nation tries to keep at a distance from itself the 
members of another community, and also trie* to keep them 
from rising, Within the name caste many kinds of dissensions 
and disagreeable feelings arise among its members. Such 
dimensions proceed from the belief that one family is superior 
to. and more respectable than, another, Finally such feelings 
of partiality separate one nation from aotfaer, and split it into 
different cantes, grades, families, and so on T so that it disunties 
the nation, finis do harmony and a disposition to peaceful¬ 
ness disappear; and their place is taken by jealousy, hatred, 
suspicion, envy, and so on. Troubles arise even among the 
members of the same family. This shows what a great error 
people fall into when they give way to selfishness and egotism 
L,ovmg-kindness will overcome this great error and unite each 
individual with the other, and each country with another. All 
distinctions and party feelings will die away, AH peoples 
will become citizens of the world. Whether they are of one 
country or another, whether they are white or black, they arc 
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all brothers and sisters. We must lake pleasure in the welfare 
of others, and feel pity for their distress. When selfishness 
ceases, then war. hatred, jealousy, partiality and suspicion will 
also cease, 

When a scientist discovers any new scientific principle 
which has hitherto been vmknown, it becomes the property 
not only of the nation to which the said scientist belongs, but 
of lbe whole world without any distinction of nation. The 
advancement of western science is due to this international 
feeling in the domain of science* Let us therefore, each one 
of u$, earnestly endeavour to subdue selfishness and cultivate 
international feeling and universal brotherhood. Selfishness 
springs from the error of ego-doctrine. All who are adrift in 
the ocean of suffering are misled by this view. They think 
that all the activities of their body and mind are organised by 
an I or soul which, in ultimate reality, has no existence. 
They create in their imagination an !’ to wheih they arc 
enslaved. By this erroneous standard of measure they 
estimate ail phenomena. ITiey expect all sensual pleasure*, 
gain, honours, fame, and so forth, to minister to their 
imaginary "1/ Though they use the phrases* 'our wealth, our 
land, our house, our nation, our country/ they have no power 
over any of thsm. No one possesses the power to turn a 
single white hair black, or a black one white. AH things at 
every moment arc undergoing a perpetual process of waiting 
and repair^ this is the natural law of their existence- It is a 
universal fact conimon to all times and places. All animate 
and inanimate things are fluxes. They come and they go. 
ITieir very nature is nothing but passing away. 

The state or condition of wearing away, of breaking up, 
is sorrow. Those who try to comprehend things as they 
truly are. they understand that all things are transient, fraught 
with sorrow, and devoid of *1/ just as x is used to denote 
an unknown tiumbei or quantity, the words T and you' are 
used to distinguish one person from another for the sake of 
convenience in conversation. In reality there is neither x 
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in the munLer. or T in the process of life. One has to put 
forth all one s energies to discover the non-existence of the 
personal ego, In realizing it. his mind has to be kept tranquil, 
free from the misleading influence of the idea, 'I am superior 
to others/ 

In hie Machcth, Shakespeare says : — 

'Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. It i# a tale 
Told by art idiot, full of sound a ltd fmy. 

Signifying nothing." 

The life of every living creature is nothing but the physical 
body which is a flux of dements, and its activities. Our 
physical body, whether beautiful or ugly, is chiefly composed 
of hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
sodium, calcium, silica and sulphur, which it has obtained 
from earth, water, and air mostly, through the vegetable 
kingdom. If there i$ a soul either in the body or the mind, 
or in relation to them, it must cease to exist at death when all 
the functions of the body and mind come tp a stop. If goal 
is something which performs functions, it abo must be subject 
to wear and tear, and finally come to an end, unless a new 
soul is originated in the place of the old wom-out one. If it 
has no functions to perform, it cannot exist, since there is 
nothing in the world that is inactive. We live because there 
ia a strong will to live. Even in the moment of death it still 
remains very powerful. Therefore it is bound to revive after 
death in some other form of life. 

In making the attempt to dear up this deep problem of 
re-birth, let us take the example of an account m a ledger. 
An account of any kind is made up of debits and credits which 
from time to time increase and decrease. This process of 
coming in and going out will continue until there is no more 
room in the ledger or their recording. Then the final balance 
of the account is carried from the last page of the old book 
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to the first page of the new ledger - There it st arts again to 
go on in the usual way of receiving and paying out monies, 
or of buying and selling. In both books the account is the 
same account. Though we say in current speech that the 
final balance from the last page of the old book Is brought to 
the first page of Lhe new book, in reality nothing has come 
from the old book to the new. It is only the figures appearing 
in the last line of the last page of one book that are re-written 
m the first page of the other. Though nothing in actuality 
goes from one hook to the other, the account in both is the 
same. Or, to take another illustration :—When the equation 
of a curve h given, it can be drawn on a sheet of paper. If 
the paper is not big enough, another sheet of paper is taken 
upon which the curve is continued. The curve drawn on one 
sheet is the same as that drawn on the other, since the equa¬ 
tion is the same in both cases, yet nothing actually goes from 
the one sheet of paper to the other. 

We know that a copy of Shakespeare's "As you tike it/" 
wheih we may buy from a book-shop to-day was never even 
seen by Shakespeare, and that not a jingle character in this 
volume was inscribed by him. It is composed of paper and 
some marks on the paper called letters which assist the reader 
to think in the same way that Shakespeare thought, or to 
create in his mind the idea by which Shakespeare + s mind was 
possessed when he wrote the play. Though nothing has come 
to this particular volume from Shakespeare, yet it exists to¬ 
day only because of his activities. This book as a contrivance 
for reviving the same process of activities in the mind of the 
reader. In the same way, man i$ a contrivance for continuing 
the flux of mental activities of hU previous existence, though 
no soul passes from his last life to this. 

If we avoid being misguided by blind belief, and begin 
to search and investigate patiently and intelligently, by-antb 
by we shall come nearer and nearer to the great truth of the 
non-existence of an eternal ego. When the error of ego- 
doctrine disappears, and there dawns upon the mind the mie 
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vision of things as they really are. all distinctions of caste, 
colour, and nation will vanish away. When a man is free 
from the bondage of ego-doctrine. loving-kindness and 
wisdom gradually develop towards perfection. The universal 
truths of sorrow, its cause, its cessation, and the path that 
leads to this latter, will become perfectly clear and distinct, 
In the bright and eternal light of the Four Noble Truths, loving- 
kindness will burgeon and blossom, unhindered by any selfish 
motives. Our mind shall not waver. No evil speech will 
we utter Fender and compassionate will we abide, loving 
in heart, void of malice within. And we will be ever suffusing 
such an one with the rays of our loving thought. And with 
that feeling as a basis, we will ever be suffusing the whole 
world, above, below, around, with thought of love, far-reach¬ 
ing, growing great, beyond measure, void of anger or ill-will." 
Great cities like London. Paris, New York, are built by man, 
hide by little, and from time to time. Similarly loving-kind¬ 
ness can be developed, little by little, by following the Noble 
Eightfold Path, 

The Noble Eightfold Path, 
right understanding. 

By dearly comprehending that existence is suffering, that 
its cause is desire, that its deliverance is Nibbana, the Perfect 
Happiness; and that the path leads to it is the Noble Eightfold 
Path, we gain deliverance from mistaken views which hinder 
our progress. Those who have destroyed anger, desire and 
ignorance, and gained the full perfection of Loving-kindness 
arc the best guides to Perfect Happiness. There is no pro¬ 
tection higher than Loving-kindness which is endowed with 
wisdom and emancipation. It is the most powerful weapon 
there is in the world. It subdues all enemies and enmities, 
and makes the country in which it prevails, peaceful and 
happy. In order to cultivate loving-kindness, we must try to 
realise that anger is a great poison and is caused by ignorance. 
The means of deliverance from anger is loving-kindness, and 
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it can be cultivated by directing one's thoughts in the right 
path, 

RIGHT THOUGHTS. 

The practise r of this branch of the Path cultivates thoughts 
d renouncing both attractions and repulsions, puts away ill- 
will, anger, hatred and revenge, and takes delight in forgive- 
nr® and ?n harmles&ncss. His highest aspiration is to cleanse 
hi ls thoughts, word, and deeds; and he practises sending forth 
at all times thoughts of good-will to relatives, friends, enemies, 
and every one. 

RIGHT SPEECH. 

Slaving given up falsehood, he becomes firm in honesty, 
re liability and trustworthiness. He does not utter words 
hurtful to others, and abstains from alander. Hearing some¬ 
thing said here, he doea not tell it elsewhere to cause dissen¬ 
sion among people. Thus he reconcile* those that are 
at variance, and confirms in friendliness those that already 
are friendly. Delighting tn concord, finding pleasure in unity 
and seeing joy in brotherhood, he utters words tending to 
bring about harmony. Having given up rough and malicious 
wards, he speaks only such words as are gentle, pleasant to 
the ear, amiable, cordial, pobte, agreeable to the multitude, 
and pleasing to friend and foe alike. Having given up vain 
talk, he speaks words that are profitable to himself and to 
others. At the proper time and at the proper place he utters 
words worthy of remembrance, full of wise counsel, discrimi¬ 
nating. and of use. He speaks sense, and never departs 
from truth- His speech proceeds in agreement with the Rules 
of Discipline. 

RIGHT ACTION. 

Having given irp killing, and abstaining from the taking 
of life, he shows loving-kindness to all. Having put away 
stick, sword and other weapons, he remains compassionate 
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and fuH of solicitude far the welfare of all beings. He does 
not cause the slaughter of living creatures* nor does he take 
pleasure in hunting, fishing, bird-nesting, elephant-corraling, 
diving for pearl oysters, or in the use of arms, hie ig nevet 
instrumental in any act of cruelty + With disgust and shame 
he ghung. all kind of military training which ultimately has for 
its aim the shedding of human blood- He neither consents 
to, nor praises, bloodshed on any pretext. He abstains from 
taking what is not given, and expects only what is given him. 
Neither does he encourage thieving nor take delight in it. 
hi purity he dwells, never taking what is not his own, 

To him chastity is a gTeat joy. Abstaining from sexuality, 
he finds delight in purity, hie dors not direct his affection 
towards one particular person more than another* but bestows 
it upon all alike. 

"Thrice blest are they that master so their blood. 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage.' 

Midsummer Night** Dream. 

In his Faerie Queen, bpensei has thb passage 
"She was a woman in her Freshest age. 

Of wondrous beauty and of bounty rare. 

With goodly grace and comely personage 
Hurt was no earth net easie to compare ■ 

Full of great love, but Cupid's wanton share 
As hell she hated: chaste in work and will. 1 ' 

Liquor Is a great hindrance to moral progress- When a 
person ^ under the influence of intoxicants, his powers of 
resisting the approaches of anger are considerably weakened r 
As is weE known, indulgence in intoxicating liquor is often 
the cause of serious crime, ft is easy for total abstainers, 
as compared with those who indulge in intoxicants, M.D, 
says :—"You must also remember that any one whose system 
m filled with liquors is more liable to attacks of disease, and 
when sick with typhoid fever and other like diseases, does not 
stsnd one half the chance of recovering that a person does 
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urho never uses strong drink in any shape or form.” As 
knowledge advances, people will realize the value of tem¬ 
perance and understand how it will make them healthy, wise, 
and peaceable in disposition. 

RIGHT LIVELIHOOD. 

The man who cultivates loving-kindness towards all living 
beings and follows the Noble Bightfold Path, leads a life free 
from harmful activities. His wants are Few. and he is con¬ 
tented with whatever he gets by honest and innocent means 
He has nothing to do with false balances, false weights or 
false measures. He shuns the crooked ways of bribery, 
deception or fraud, and keeps aloof from maiming, murder, 
highway robbery,plundering and every deed of violence. To 
him it is impossible to make hie living by taking high interest, 
or by hunting, fishing, and so on. He abstains from buying 
or selling flesh, or animals for the purpose of slaughter. He 
has nothing to do with lethal weapons, poisons, intori eating 
liquors, and slaves. Even in the midst of want and dire 
poverty, he valiantly retains his purity of livelihood. 

RIGHT ENERGY. 

His ambition h to cleanse his heart* curb his anger, ill- 
will, hatred and inclination lo revenge, and to cultivate good¬ 
will, With dauntless courage and persevering exertion* he 
resists all evi] tendencies and cultivates patience, cheer fulness 
and uprightness m the midst of all troubles. Hi* whole energy 
16 devoted, in compassion for the world, to the good, the 
gain, the welfare of gods and men. 

right ogntemflation. 

He is conscious of the body, sensations, mind, and the 
elements of being, or phenomena. When his mind » inclined 
to anger, ill-wdl and hatred, he thoroughly understands that 
this is so. He is so vigilant that he is fully aware of all evil 
tendencies that may he present in his mind. When his mind 
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is Free from anger, he is aware that his mind is not enslaved 
bjr anger. He is watchful and aware of every kind of friendly 
and benignant idea that arises in hip mind, lie thoroughly 
comprehends how loving-kindness whtih has not arisen may 
arise : and how the loving-kindness which already is arisen* 
may he brought to full development. He is always mindful 
in sending his good-will forth to ail living beings. When he 
is wide awake in mind, it is comparatively easy for him to 
overcome all selfish ideas that hinder the progress of universal 
love. Bath day and night he cleanses his heart of all undesir¬ 
able things by mindfulness and watchfulness. 

RIGHT CONCENTRATION. 

When the mind is overcome by anger, ill-will and hatred, 
it becomes turbulent like a stormy sea. It becomes rough and 
rude and haughty, and makes much noise. The man's words 
and deeds become harsh. He is unable to keep them under 
control. Since the mind is attracted and repelled by likes 
and dislikes* it becomes weak and unsteady. But when the 
man is watchful over his thoughts and the motions of his 
mind, little by little he can easily bring them under his control. 
Unmoved by loss or gain, praise or blame, pleasure or dis¬ 
pleasure. fame or disgrace the mind is smoothed and clearified 
like the clear, cool waters of a lake surrounded by mountains. 
Listening to the Truth [the Dhamma), and associating with 
the Good (the followers of the Dhamme), one who is disgusted 
by the wretchednesses of the world, will be comforted and 
encouraged by the perfection of laving-kindness and purity 
which the Accomplished one has pained. In Him he puts 
his confidence ; and from this confidence there arises joy. 
From Joy comes rapture, intense joy. From rapture comes 
serenity. From serenity comes ease. From ease arises Right 
Concentration, 

There is hardly any strength in a lump of raw cotton. It 
is blown here and there by the wind. But when it is carefully 
spun into thread and woven into doth,, it possesses great 
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strength. In u similar manner the mind becomes strong and 
free by the practice of concentration, According as it if 
tamed and trsnqudh/r d, its strength is immune against being 
wasted by anger and other evil tendencies. Just os flowers 
grow luxuriantly in a well-weeded and well-fertilised garden, 
loving-kindness flourishes luxuriantly in a cleansed mind that 
ts kept clear of all disturbing elements. Such a well-concern 
tinted mind ts in a position to understand things as they really 
are. It realizes that everything in subject to decay, fraught 
with sorrow, and devoid of an ego. From the clear under^ 
standing that all things are compounded, arising only in 
dependence upon something else, and by their very nature 
perishable, there arises repulsion. Since there is no clinging 
to thing? that are repulsive, there arises passionlessncss, add 
the mind becomes emancipated. Then comes the knowledge 
by means of which the intoxicants, the hidden, germs of moral 
and intellectual deEifcinent, are destroyed. Sorrow dies away 
when the intoxicants are destroyed by wisdom and con centra- 
lion When every blade of grass that sprouts forth from a 
hidden grass-root is pulled up x the latter will lose its powers 
of reproduction. In a hiimilar way* the intoxicants will wither 
away if anger is rooted out by loving-kindness and good-will, 
craving desire by renunciation^ and ignorance by knowledge. 
They will soon be starved to death. 

just as every force has its opposite counterpart, the 
faculty of seeing has for its opposite counterpart, forms. In 
the same way the faculties of hearing, tasting, smelling, feeling 
and thinking, for their opposing counterparts have respectively, 
sounds, tastes, scents, tangibles and ideas. When the 
difference between the internal and the external temperature 
is great, there arsies unpleasant sensation. When the tem¬ 
perature q| the body is exactly the same as that of the 
surrounding atmosphere, we have what is called neutral 
sensation. When the difference between the two is only 
slight, pleaaureable sensation is the result. Whether the 
opposing forces are equal or not, whether their difference is 
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great or slight* h is a struggle. Where there is struggle there 
iis no happiness. Therefore the state of Perfect Wellbeing; is 
far beyond subjectivity and objectivity. It is the perfection 
ni Peace, free from ail contention .md struggle- The angle 5 
(180 degrees) between two opposite forces may vary either to 
Zero or to 360 degrees, whereupon the two belligerent forces 
become harmonious, friendly and peaceful, When anger, 
desire and ignorance are stilled by the following of the Noble 
Eightfold, Path, them is no belligerency. There supervenes 
the Perfect Happiness, the Peace Supreme. 

Praise be to Him, the Holy One who has made known the 
Doctrine of Selflessness. 


THE LATE UEUT-eOL DR, L R. ROST 

A Budqhjst Funeral. 

At Golders Green Crematorium. North London« on the 
morning of Thursday the 26th June last, the mortal remains 
ot LicuL-Col. Rost of the Imperial Services were committed to 
the pure element of fire for dissolution into their original 
elements. In accordance with the special request of the 
deceased, the iuneral was conducted according to Buddhist 
rites, the officials bring the Reverend Bhikkhu N'andasara and 
the Reverend Bhikkhu Pannasara of the British Buddhi&t 
Mission, 

Promptly at ten o + dock the funeral hearse arrived at the 
mortuary chamber oF the Crematorium followed by a number 
of motor coaches containing representatives of the Church of 
England, the India Office* Royal Asiatic Society. General Asian 
Society, Putney Conservative Association, thr MaGonic Brother¬ 
hood, and numerous personal friends, thr two Rev. Bhikkhu 
and a number of fellow religionists of the deceased, both 
British and Sinhalese* belonging to the British Mahabodhi 
Society. Among the many beautiful floral wreath* with which 
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the coffin waa covered were two especially beautiful, one 
inscribed : "In Grateful Memory of a devoted Fellow -worker, 
from the member* of the British Mahabodht Society, and the 
other : *'[n Memory of an exemplary BuddbsE Gentleman, 

When the casket containing the remains had been placed 
in position and all were assembled in the Chapel, the Rr-vd. 
Bhikkhti Nandasara administered Pansil (the recital of the Five 
Precepts) to the many Buddhists present, who made the appro¬ 
priate responses A Buddhist layman then spread portion of 
a length of white doth over part of the casket (which was 
covered with a Union Jack), putting the remainder of it into the 
hands of the two Bhikkhus who held it thus while they recited 
three times in the beautiful sonorous PaJi the well-known 
stanza from the Buddhbt Scriptures which may be Englished 
thus : 

Transient are all compounded things: 

To rise, to fall, their nature is. 

Having been bom, again they die ; 

The end of birth and death is bliss. 

The laymen then took a vessel of water, and while they slowly 
poured its contents into a cup with a platter beneath it, the 
Bhikkhus thrice repeated these words : 

' Just as when a river is full, its waters flow down to the 
ocean, even so the merit made by the living overflows to 
those who have passed into the other world, 

"Just as water poured forth upon a higher place overflows 
into the lower, even so the merit gained by living human beings 
can be received by the departed. 

All present now seated themselves, while the reverend 
Bhikkhu Nandasara delivered an impressive semi on on the 
brevity of life and the need of preparing for death by the 
performance of good deeds. 

He said that all that lives is governed by one inevitable 
law, namely, that it must some day cease, and die r No indivi¬ 
dual can escape the operation of this law, however highly he 
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may be placed. Yet, foolish, unthinking people act as though 
there were no such fate awaiting them, and tTy to gather to 
themselves all the little bits of happiness they can accumulate 
in this life, and then seek to make themselves believe this 
happiness is going to be permanent. Dr. Rost had only obeyed 
the same law that all must some day obey, we hIbo ; therefore 
let us draw from the example of his life of ceaseless activity 
an incitement to do the same, so that we also have passed 
avvay F there shall remain the good deeds we have done to he 
our friends and helpers in the next stage of our life’s career. 
For the best and truest helpers men have, are just their own 
good deeds : No god or angel or any supernatural power can 
do anything for us, out only our own good deeds. Yet those 
who remain behind may help those who have passed by send¬ 
ing after them kindly and loving thoughts of affection and 
desire for their welfare. They may also transfer to them some 
of die merit of their own good deeds* for example, the merit 
of the good deed all here to-day have done in being present 
at this simple ceremony, and taking part in its simple proce¬ 
dure. Let all present therefore wish warmly that the deceased 
might have a happy lot in the next stage of his existence, 
under the influence of the good deeds they had done to-day. 

When Ute reverend Bhikkhu had ended his discourse he 
invited Mr. F, J, Fayne r the veteran Buddhist worker, to say 
a few words, to which Mr. Payne responded in an eloquent 
eulogy of the deceased and the good work he had done for 
the Buddhist cause in Great Britain, both in the past and in 
the present, and in a moving apostrophe to the deceased, 
bade him farewell, and expressed the behalf that he would 
meet him .again. 

The casket containing the mortal remains of the deceased 
was then rolled through the doors at the head of the table on 
which it rested into the cremating chamber, there to be resolved 
into its original elements by the pure element of fire ; and so 
the simple ceremony of a Buddhist funeral in England came 
to an end. 


It may be mentioned that in keeping with his interests 
during hi* later days. Dr. Rost left his extensive collection of 
Buddhist hooks, in its entirety, to the British Mahabodhi 
Society, as well as a substantial stlm of money. 

A CHARACTER SKETCH. 

Thirty-sis years ago a young Englishman of distinguished 
parentage, upon obtaining his medical qualifications from the 
Royal College of Surgeons and the Royal College of Physicians 
in London, entered the Indian Medical Service, and took up 
his first appointment in Burma. Being of a philosophic turn 
of mind, he wag ntracted by the beauty and the grandeur of 
a religion that influenced the Burmese people to the extent of 
making them incomparably the most hospitable and cheerful 
people in the worU, He came in contact with the Bhikkhus 
who dwelt in those beautiful monasteries, away from the 
troubles and turmoil of lay fife, monks whose Jives were charac¬ 
terised by simple living and high thinking. He studied Bud¬ 
dhism. Hnd eventually became a Buddhist. This young man 
is now Lieot.-Colonel E. R. Rost, O.BJl., one of the foremost 
Buddhists in England, who, at the age of 56. is working inces¬ 
santly for the establishment of the Btrddho Saaana in Great 
Britain. 

Son of the late Dr, R, Rost, the celebrated linguist and 
Head Librarian of the India Office at Whitehall + who w&s one 
of the very few European Pali and Sanscrit scholars of his day* 
Ernest R. Rost wsg bom at Ealing in 1672. He received his 
early education at the High gate School, and choosing a medical 
career, became a student at the St. Mary's Hospital, 
Paddington, On his obtaining the qualifications of M.R-.C«5* 
(Eng.) and L. R.C.P, (Lond.j, be entered the Indian Medical 
Service at the age of 22, He was given an appointment in 
the medical service of Burma, where he spent the early part 
of his career. 

Regrnmg with a successful operation on a blind Bhikkhu* 
which restored the patient's eyesight, he distinguished himself 
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ns a surgeon r During hi$ seventeen y^ars in Rangoon he 
enjoyed unrivalJed popuJuity as a durgeon, and, m addition 
to hi* work as the chief surgeon of the General Hospital he 
commanded a wide private practice. He was the first to start 
* bederiotogical laboratory in Rangoon, where he experi¬ 
mented pn the cultivation of the bacillus of leprosy ; be made 
a substance called '"lapTelin" by means of which many cases 
of leptoay were cured, "Iliia brought about hi# connection 
with the Leper Asylum at Kcmtnendme - He is one of the 
founders of the Rangoon Medical School where he lectured for 
m*ny years. The idea of a Society for the encouragement of 
infant welfare in Rangoon originated with him. 

Side by side with bi* medical and social service work he 
engaged hmself in helping those Burmese Buddhists who were 
working to protect Burmese children from becoming victims 
of the educations! propaganda of organised Christian Missions - 
He contributed to the success of the Buddhist Schools started 
fey prominent Burmese under the leadership of Mrs. HI a Oung, 
an enlightened Burmese lady of noble descent. 

Charles Henry Allan Bennett, an Englishman of consider¬ 
able attainments, meanwhile had entered the Order at Akyab 
in Burma, as Bhikkliu Anauda Meltayy*. With him and 
Mis. H!a Oung and others, Dr. Rost co-operated in bringing 
into being the International Buddhist Society. Under the 
auspices of this Society the Bhikkhu An and a Metleyya was 
sent to England fot the purpose of organising a centre for the 
propagation of the Ruddha Dhstnma in the est. The 
Bhikkhu Anauda Metteyya. accompanied by Mrs. HI a Oung 
and her son, Maung Ba Hla Oung, barrister-at-law, arrived in 
England somewhere in 1907. The party was met fey Dr. F„ R. 
Rost, who had come in advance to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the reception of the Mission. 

The Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland was 
formed, and Dr, Rost returned to Burma to resume his dude*. 

During the Gieat War of 19M —1918. Dr. Rost served in 
the North-West Frontier of India and in Tanganyika. He was 
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mentioned in despatches for gallant and distinguished services 
in the field during the last Anglo-Afghan War, 

In 1920 he relumed to Burma as Civil Surgeon of Mandalay, 
but he could not carry on for long in that not too salubrious 
climate. The strain of war service added to the delicacy of 
health brought about by a Life of strenuous activity in a tropical 
country ; and, in 1924^ he retired on pension. 

Sine* his retirement from the Indian Medical Service, he 
has been devoting hlsmelf to the study of the Abhidhama ; 
and that valuable work "The Nature of Consciousness.’" which 
was published early due year, is said to be die result of this 
study, 

A scientist himself, he maintains that modem science is 
agreeable to Buddhism : and that the Buddha is the greatest 
scientist that ever lived. 

Dr. Rost's interests are many and varied. He practices 
painting as a hobby, and some of his pictures of Burmese Land¬ 
scape are of a very high order. 

Now dose upon 60* he is still as active and enthusiastic 
as an energetic young man. He is a staunch supporter of the 
Buddhist Movement in the West and, as a member of the 
Committee of the British Maha Bodhi Society, he ia actively 
engaged in furthering the Buddhist cause. 

A man of character and sturdy independence» he comes 
nearest to die ideal of a Buddhist gentleman. He has the 
courage of his convictions ; he does not stoop to interpret 
Buddhism to suit expediency ; and the "amiable crank ism"' 
which threatns to reduce the constructive Buddhist principle* 
of Metia and K&ftma into a sort of “honeyed passiveness” 
finds no favour with him. For this reason, a* well as for 
others, he is an as&et to the Buddhist Movement in Great 
Britain. British BudSu$L 


D.R.J. 



THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES IN CHINESE 

By Albert J- Edmunds, Pennsylvania. 

There has just appeared in Japan the Taisho edition of 
the Chinese Tripitaka (Tokyo. 1924-1929. 55 VoIb.. quarto.) 
This includes commentaries, diaries of pilgrims to the Buddhist 
Holy Land, etc- Each volume is some 970 pages or more of 
closely printed Chinese ideographs. Will not some ardent young 
Sinologue translate the best of them for us? There are fascinat¬ 
ing problems involved, both literary and religious. Thus, in 
VoL 1„ we have the Long and Middling collections translated 
from lost Sanskrit originals in A.D, 4!3 and 398 respectively. 
These collection* are the "Dialogues of the Buddha,” tran¬ 
slated by Rhys Davids (Chtford, 1899-1921. 3 Vais,, 8 vo.) and 
"Further Dialogues of the Buddha,' ' translated by Lord 
Chalmers {Oxford, 1926, 1927 , 2 Vols., 6vo.). In the case of 
the Middling Collection (i.e. dialogues of middling length) there 
are 152 in the Pali recension of Lord Chalmers, but 222 in the 
Chinese before us, Professor Anesaki of Tokyo has identified 
90 of these as common to the two sectarian recensions. Reli¬ 
giously, there are such items of interest as this : in Dialogue 21 
of the Pali (hut No. 193 of the Chinese) Buddha tells his 
disciples to go on sending out the Love-Thoughts (a technical 
phrase) toward bandits who are cutting them to pieces with a 
saw, f have identified the ideograph for saw in the midst of 
the Chinese forest. Starting out in the midst of this forest 
are phrases in the Roman alphabet m the margins. These are 
the Pali equivalents for technical terms and titles of dial a goes. 


The Assumption of Mary and the Partnirbana of the 
Buddha's Mother, 

fn Nanjio's Catalog, No. 651, there is a treatise on the 
Parinirvana of the Buddha's mother, which was translated into 
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Chinese in A.D. 457. Of course the Sanskrit would be older 
still. Now, one of our few American P^li scholars, Professor 
Hemy Snyder Cell man, of Princeton University, tells me that 
the tilth century and the tate fourth were the very time when 
the Christian Church began to talk about the Assumption of 
Mary, the mother of Christ- ITie belief was that her body was 
translated to heaven. Of course this is the usual Western 
materialization of a more refined Eastern idea. 

Christian scholars who scout the hypothesis that Luke's 
Angelic Heralds were derived from the Sutta Nipato. are ready 
to admit that certain stories in the apocryphal Gospels had a 
Buddhist origin. 1 have not seen the Assumption of Mary 
mentioned before in this connection. 

A, J. Edmunds, 


INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE MAHA BODHI SOCIETY 

Appreciations from ail ports oj the world. 

Ours is the only Buddhist Society which has a truly inter¬ 
national membership and headquarters in three continents. 
Following appreciations speak for themselves. 

Dr. Thomas M. Stuart of Ohio. U. S. A, writes 

I hope there will he something left over from the tw Q 

pounds [ am sending which you may use for the general 

expenses or any other purposes as a token of my deep regard 

for all of your fine work you are doing. With all good wishes. 

Mrs. Emilia Gonzalez de Grau of Cuba says; _ 

We do a great deal of propaganda work in all the coun- 

iTIil- Utin ' Wrk * . we ** to k «P in P*ee with the 

Luddhist movements through correspondence. Do you mind 

keepmg such relations with us? Would you like to help Us 

in diffusing the Dhamma in the Spanish speaking countries 
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Mr. Sohaku Ogata h Editor Kyoto, japan writes : — 

In Japan the cherry blossoms arc in their best now, and 
numberless Buddhists are coming to Kyoto to visit the centre 
temples 1 ask you to review my magazine and exchange it 
for yours. Let us have the freedom of reproducing article* with 
each other, I wish to join hands in studying Buddhism or with 
regard to the mission of Buddhism, Jf you have men who 
are coming to Japan for Buddhism f will exert myself to the 
best of my poor ability. 

Mrs. Sal an a vc. of California, mentions in the Visitors 1 
Book :— 

It was my happy karma to make my home here a few days 
upon my arrival in India on a Buddhist pilgrimage to sacred 
places, and was not only hospitably treated but felt as one 
of a large family, 

Hon. Mr, Maung Ba, judge of the Burma Htgh Court :— 

We visited the Maha Bod hi Head-quarters and received a 
very kind welcome. We are very pleased to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting the organisers of the Society. We donate 
Rfi. 100/- towards 5a math Fund. 

Bhikkhu Javana Tikka (Italian} :— 

Here at the Maha Bod hi Society one finds genuine hopita- 
iity flowing straight from the heart, Intense zeal and compas¬ 
sion has spurred the eight Slm&ncras to come to Bengal to 
prepare for mission work here. 

Bhikkhu Pragn&nanda (English) 

Very' pleased to visit Head-quarters of the M, B. 3, after 
an absence of 4 Vi years. Every one very kind to me. 

Mr. Victor Stomps* the German Upasaka 

I am glad to have seen the pleasant and of course for all 
the Buddhists very useful place “Head-quarters of the Maha 
Budhi Society. Calcutta. 

Mr, Tin Tut, LC,S +P M.L.A. :~ 

1 visited the Maha-Bodhi Head-quarters and am greatly 
impressed with the manner ita which the great organisation 
works, 
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Mr. A. C. G. S B Amarasekara, Vice-President* Ceylon 
Society of Arts : — 

J had the privilege of visiting this institution and being 
welcomed and shown round by my Friend and countryman 
the Secretary, [ shall be presenting one of my paintings of 
the Ruined Cities of Amiradhapura. 

Dr, Prabhu Datta Shaatri, Indian Educational Service :— 

One can not help being struck with the atmosphere of 
perfect peace and serenity that exists in the Vihara. 1 find it an 
excellent place for meditation. J have also come across some 
of the best and mast instructive periodicals and books an 
Buddhism as a world movement in the Society's Library. The 
Hon, Secretary is very energetic and is carrying on the 
work admirably, 

Mrs. Marie R. Hotchner, Editor ^Theoaophisf 

I admire greatly the work of your society' and your monthly 
magazine. 


MULAGANDHAKUTf VliURA AND THE BUDDHIST INSTITUTE 

World-wide interest is being aroused in the Sarnath 
project. Thr proposed opening ceremony has already awaken¬ 
ed several Buddhists and societies to a sense of hope. Here we 
give some extracts from letters w T e have received from 
various parOi of the world !— 

Consul Genera/ /or Japan — 

are also communicating with our Government request¬ 
ing them to intimate prominent scholars in Japan regarding the 
opening ceremony/ T 

■V y, K. Line :— 

We are advising our principals in Tokyo" 
to the delegates, 


re concession 
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Siamese Consul General : — 

J have forwarded these.-to my Government at Bangkok., " 
Mr. Fhagtsring of Sikkhim ■— 

I shall try my heat to do what J tan to make it a success... 

I am sending a list of prominent Buddhist monks and laymen 
of Sikkhim/' 

Secretary, Pure Karma Buddhist Association^ Shanghai — 

"We wish to assure you that we shall give the widest 
publicity to this important news in China ^..,We shall discuss 
this matter with other Buddhist societies and hope you will 
inform us the exact date at your earliest convenience/' 

U Ba Set'll, Rangoon : — 

+, J shall he very pleased to attend it and say something 
about my discoveries/' 

U Thulin of Rangoon : — 

"1 shall send you within a few weeks a list of prominent 
men and monks of high rank...anything that l can do from here 
1 shall he pleased to do/ H 

The Cortsuf Genera/ /or Germany : — 

I have approached the German authorities concerned to 
Jet me have the addresses of distinguished Buddhist scholars in 
Germany/' 

A DIP INTO THE PAST 

Ven. Anagarika Dharmapaia writes; — Jn 1904, 1 estab¬ 
lished the village Industrial School at Sarnath. I brought over 
from America an Agricultural Instructor to teach agriculture to 
the boys, 1 met opposition from two quarters — English Theo- 
sephists who were at Benares and the Commissi oner of Benares. 
The latter asked me not to keep the American at Sarnath. I 
had to send him away. The Industrial School was closed and 
a village school was started. In 1902 we built a small cottage. 
Sir Edwin Arnold, in his 'India Revisited" says: — 

"The charm of the Indian jungle has never been adequately 
described. . And amid these wild gardens of the great 
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Peninsula you may study aa you mam all the classical objects 

of Aryan Natural History,,... Through such a country it 

was my happiness to track the passage of Sakya Muni step 
by step, as he wandered from his palace near the lakes at Busti 
towards the Ganges Valley and the hills surrounding Cya. 
After his attainment of the Buddhahood. almost the first spot 
in which he declared ‘ The Law" was the ‘ Deer Park," near 
Benares, called in the ancient writings "isipatan" This may 
be very easily visited from Benares. The road leads for three 
or four miles out of thr cantonments, past the old residence 
of Warren 1 lasting*, and over the river Barna. under avenues 

of fig trees and bamboos, unlill a sudden turn brings you_after 

a further ride of a mile and a half—to a well cultivated plain 
7 — COme abruptly into view the massive outline of a fMd hivt 

Stupa resembling no other kind of monument in the world.. 

The Stupa...must have looked grandly in the days when Anoka 
or some Buddhist King, reared it—about the date of the first 
Punic war.,."- Here the Indian prince taught the law with his 
unalterable sweetness and pity. Upon these fields, and fair 
groves, and gragsy hollows, his mild ey c _a ga* e d, while the 
people and their lords gathered eagerly around him to learn 
deliverance from ignorance and Vedic tyrannies. This was the 
Deer Park tins was "Isipaiana" to which he repaired from 
the banks of the Phalgu to declare the new wisdom : for there 
are stones here, to this hour, marked in Asoka characters by 

the ancient masons with "fei." and “Isipa." dcno*-n* 

their destination, and *U the world of Buddhism knows Sarnat’h 
to be the place where "The Light of Asia" shed its earliest 

beams. .As 1 sate on the ramp. it seemed as if no more 

consecrated ground could hardly anywhere be found.'* 
Pp, 225 to 229. 
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BUDDHA DAY CELEBRATION IN INDIAN PROVINCES 

At Bombay, 


ITir Thrice sacred day of the Birth. Enlightenment and 
Fannibhana of the Bhagwan Buddha was solemnised With due 
ceremony and devotion on Monday the 12th May. In the 
Morning at 6-30 the members and friend? of the Society met 
together in the hall of the National Medical College. There 
wag an impressive prayer with the Usual formula for seeking 
refuge in the three Gems and taking the Panch Sila. Prof. 
Bhagwat conducted the prayer Et was indeed a devotional 
congregation and speeches were made by Mr K. A, Padhye, 
Prof. Phadnis and Mr. C, A. Muchhala. After this the 
members were shown the * Vi Kara 11 building which is tinder 
construction, fn the absence of the worthy President Dr. Nair, 
Dr, Venkatrao invited all to participate the refreshment, after 
which the morning function terminated. 

The evening function was organised at the Blavatsky 
Lodge, Theosophica! Hall. A Buddhist: monk of Ceylon 
recited the Pane ha Sila. Prof. Bhagwat speaking on the aspect 
of Buddha"# teaching proposed Mr. K, Natrajan to the chair 
and after it was seconded the President occupied the chair 
and called Mr, K. H. VakiJ to speak. He spoke of Bhagwan 
as not only a divine being but a great reformer. 

Mr, Natrajan delivered an impressive address. He traced 
the influence of Buddhist teaching on the SociaJ and Moral 
philosophy of present day India. He said The fife and 
teachings of Gautama Buddha are of much practical interest 
at the present time. All the great religious teachers proclaim 
the same truths. But in the manner of their presentation, 
each teacher so adapts his teaching as to strengthen the week 
points and support the strong points in the character of hi* 
people. The Sakyamuni was an Indian and his manner of 
teaching therefore, makes a special appeal to the people of 
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this country and although Buddhism is as such ceased to he 
professed by a considerable section in thi# country, its essen¬ 
tials have become incorporated into post-Buddhistic Hinduism. 
The foremost of these was Ahinsa* what L$ now popularly 
translated as non-violence. The Buddha taught that violence 
can be countered only by non-violence. Violence cannot; he 
put down by Violence, The attempt to do so would breed 
more violence. But it can he overcome by non-violence. The 
great Indian reformation called Buddhism was carried with 
perfect non-violence,, unlike the Protestant Reformation in 
i urope. When our European friends assert that non-violence 
must lead to violence they are speaking from their own experi¬ 
ence and expressing their own mentality. In England or 
Germany or France, very probably non-violence must lead to 
violence. But 1 Fully believe that India can conduct to a com¬ 
plete successful isjrue a revolution entirely non-violent and 
bloodless, if she is left to manage it without disturbing sug¬ 
gestions from people who either aie alien ro or have lost or 
forfeited their own national tradition. Mahatma Gandhi's 
faith in the possibility of a non-violent revolution is perfectly 
sound so far as India is concerned. The practical difficulties 
arise from the hard fact that India is no longer as in the days 
of the Salty a muni, working out her destiny according to her 
own national genius, but is exposed to eras# current# from the 
aggressive, physical-force aspect of Western civilisation which 
is most in evidence in India. The elimination of these cross¬ 
currents is necessary to give free-pJay to the principle of non¬ 
violence In Indian progress. 

The Sakyauiuni was not a politician but we gel a glimpse 
as to his ideas of good Government from an episode 
narrated m the accounts of hi$ Ministry, There were two 
neighbouring states, one a monarchy and the other a republic, 
The former wished to swallow up the latter, and the King 
sent his Chief Minister to the Buddha to ascertain the latter's 
opinion as to the feasibility of the project* Monarchy every¬ 
where try to enlist good men in bad causes. The Sakyamuni 
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did not rebuke the Minister for coming to him on such an 
errant- If he had done so. neither the King nor the Minister 
would have sought his advice again T and the Buddha's policy 
was never to break personal contracts in the hope that some 
time nr other they may be turned to good account. So he 
casually asked the Minister whether the state which he wanted 
to invade had assemblies which were consulted in carrying on 
the administration. The Minister said it had, Then the 
Buddha advised the Minister that a State which was governed 
by consultation in assemblies* cannot be conquered by another 
which was managed in a different way. The Minister took 
ihc message to his master and the predatory project was aban¬ 
doned at least for the time being. 

hi social matters likewise Gautama Buddha has left us 
i indications of his methods. There were untouchables in those 
day* as there are now. Buddha did not start a special move 
merit to raise their status hot did he indulge in violent denuncia¬ 
tions of Hinduism for that or any other custom. His method 
of re-form was quietly to ignore the evil and follow the better 
way. He was entering his own capital as a religious mendicant 
aftei his enlightenment under the Bodhi tree, The streets were 
thronged with people and among them stood at a great 
distance in fear and trembling a sweeper with his basket and 
broom hoping to get a distant darshan of the great teacher. 
The Buddha's eyes lighted on this abject figure ; he called the 
sweeper as he was passing by^ He paused for a moment and 
then and there enlisted to his company of Bhikshus. No one 
dared to breathe a protest, That sweeper became ono of the 
great saints of Buddhism. In the Gandhi movement the same 
principle if being followed. In his Ashram and in the 
numerous satyagraha camps absolutely no distinction is made 
between Hindu or Mussulman,. high caste or low caste. All 
are on the same footing; all take their turn* in the routine 
work of the kitchen and the out-door activities and this, as 
a matter of course. Another point of resemblance between 
the two movements, m the enthusiasm with which women and 
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children have taken to it, Buddha did not at first admit 
women to hid order* but later he did so* The Staten played 
a great part in the history of Buddhism/' 

Apart from usual Jayantf celebration, the Society had this 
year introduced a new feature in the celebrations of the 
Buddha Jay anti. The Society arranged an exhibition of 
painters and sculptures old and new, associated with the life 
and teaching of Flhagwan Buddha. It was kept For five days 
From 9th to 13th May, Although the number of the exhibits 
may at first sight seem to be restricted with severity* the 
apparent seventy has not lessened the attraction of the exhibi¬ 
tion, On the contrary, it has gained in distinction. The copy 
of Dr, Abanindra Nath Buddha as 'Mendicant,” Sjt, Nandla! 
Bose s Buddha. F SjT Mukul Deyb copies of the Ajanta and 
Bagh paintings, Sjt, Ahivasi s copy of the Ajaftta Fresco 
depicting ”the Queen 's Toilet / 1 Sjt, Pul I in B r Dutt # s "Dhyanl 
Buddha, Sjt. Gupta s '/Bhagwati Buddha/' were sufficiently 
migfestive of the important character and value of the 
exhibits. As the first venture of the Society, the exhibition 
suggested a very wholesome departure from the methods 
hitherto followed for celebrating the Jayanti- The different 
exhibits made a solid impression on the minds of the ’visitors 
regarding the great heritage. The value of this exhibition 15 
all the greater in view of the fact that it b the first of its kind 
in this country. 

At Raipur (Dehra Dun), 

T. L, Vasvani, addressing the gathering said 

It is a Triple Anniversary we are celebrating to-day. This 
day of Vai&akh purnima (full moon), over two thousand and 
five hundred years ago, was born he who became the Buddha. 
Iradition also, associatea with this pumkna the Enlightenment 
attained by the Buddha and half a century Uter his passing 
away. The scene of the Buddha s passing away is beautiful. 
In the great ones death touches new depths of beauty. 
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Ananda is the name of Buddha's dearest disciple. To 
him Buddha says :— *It la time for me to depart; bring me a 
sheet of doth/' An and a is weeping. Weep not S says the 
Buddha. Then Anonda says:—"Master! thou art leaving 
us 1 Give us thy parting message/' And Buddha leaves his 
last message to Ananda and other disciples in two little 
words:—"Atto ! dipal’" which interpreted in English means: 
—"Be ye lights S’* 

Was not Buddha's life a wonderful Light > It is become 
a Light of Asia, a Light of the World. In Buddha knowledge 
was wedded to love. In the union of the two is true wisdom, 
badhi„ Buddha the wise one was a healer of men, a helper h 
a servant of the poor- He called himself a Physician of 
men’’ Hi& heart heard the sad music of humanity. He made 
the Great Renunciation to find a way for al] r — a way out of 
duj^ha. world-sorrow lo a life of Blessedness and loy. He 
went from home into homelessness for the sake of humanity— 
and more. For the sake of all creatures. He p eon of Lierht. 
son of Wisdom realised his kinship with man and bird and 
beast. He gave the [jreat message of reverence for all life. 
India needs to learn anew this lesson.^of reverence for man 
as man. The West needs to leam anew this lesson of respect 
for animal life and bird life. Long has the world suffered 
from race-pride and cruelty of man to bird and beast. 
Civilisation needs to learn anew the Gospel of Love, In the 
enveloping darkness of a broken, unbeauriful world, let us 
kindle the light of Love. Let us fee lights !—Kindled at the 
Central Shrine of Love. 

In Lucknow Buddha Temple. 

The proceedings started with a speech by Babu Shrv 
Char an Lai on the threefold sanctity of full moon day of 
V&isakh. The speaker who had visited the holy places con¬ 
nected with the Birth, Enlightenment and Parmirvan of Lord 
Buddha gave some interesting episode from the life of the 
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I<ord and sard, that Buddha Day was an event of international 
importance and was celebrated in all parts of the world. He 
then dwelt on Buddha's "Digvijay" and spiritual conquest of 
the world. Continuing the speaker said that it was an irony 
of fate that it should be necessary to communicate important 
events and Facts connected with Buddha and Buddhism to a 
Hindu audience which was expected to know them and much 
more. It was a pity that Hindu India should have Forgotten 
htm in the way it had done. 


The speaker concluded by reciting a poem In Urdu 
embodying the events of Lord’s Birth. Enlightenment and 
Pamirvan which was all associated with the Full Moon Day 
of Vaisakh, 

Babu 5hiv Charan LaJ was followed by Mr. Vasdev 
Sharma of the Lucknow University. He said that the whole 
world had produced only two or three men who could be 
placed with Buddha and in his opinion Lord Buddha’s con 
ception of Dharma was his greatest and most original contri 
bution to the World's culture. Dharma stood for order and 
belief in Dharma implied faith in a life of purely, love and 
ceaseless activity. This belief has proved the most civilising 
of the world. 


Pandit Ram Chandra Shukul. M.A., LL B , prominently 
brought out the fact that to be Buddhist one needs 
live Buddhism and that weekly meeting and anniversaries 
are^of no avail. (, ia not the proper place for teaching 
Buddhism, It mu* be preached by force of example. 
lh, B time when the civilised world has forgotten the way of 

haP L Py ]ifc is the ra °*‘ opportune for preaching 
Buddhism, hut to do it one must bear more for the spirit 
than the formalism of Buddhism. The speeches over, pictures 

f the ° f Butidha * nd fll historical monuments 

of Buddhist penods and a series depicting activities of the 
recent Buddhist revival, the world over was shown on the 
screen on both days, 
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Buddhist Missionary Society. Lucknow. 

The Sacred day of the Yai&akh Pumirna of the year 2474 
Buddhisi hr a falling on the 12th day of May 1910 was observed 
by the Indian Buddhist Missionary Society in die Buddhist 
temple, Risaldarbagh, Lucknow. Like past years this year* too. 
it was a grand success. Puja and Bandana were performed for 
Lord Buddha in the day and the evening was devoted to 
lectures alone. Several captivating speeches were made, the 
most prominent and effective were those of Swami Bndhan and 
Mahasthavir, Pandit Chandfika Prasad Jigyasu and Mr, Cauri 
Shanker Pal* M.A. W LL,B. The greatness of the Vaisakh 
Pumirna day in the Buddhist world was admirably explained 
by the said Swamiji- How the three incidents, the Birth H the 
Budhhood {Bodhgyan) and the Death [Nirwan) of Lord Buddha 
make this day the holiest among the holy festivals of the 
Buddhists. The Swami further explained that the Lord came 
to redeem the poor From the unaccountable sufferings of the 
world and the sooner we were to bring faith unto Him and 
His teachings the surer and safer we shall be in our voyage 
of life. Next spoke Mr + Cauri Shanker Pal. who 
began. 1 "If the world wants disarmament let it go to Lord 
Buddha. If India wants freedom let it adopt Buddhism. ' 
Irt hie opinion religious, political and social emancipation of 
India in the real sense oE it, lay in the adaptation of the one 
common religion, a religion of love and universal brotherhood. 
He further said that national degeneration in India started 
since the dawn of Brahmanism which enunciated the policy 
of + 'Divide and Rule'' in India for the first time. In fact the 
Satan came with splitting of the Hindu Society into Vamas 
and Castes, Therefore hardly there was any hope of pro¬ 
gress left for India so long it remained a congery of the con¬ 
flicting faiths and activities. Pandit Chandrika Prasad Jigyasu 
emphatically reiterating the preceding views said that if there 
was anything to check the downhill progress of India it was 
Buddhism, a religion of Peace and Mercy, a religion of 
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untversat brotherhood, a religion suitable to all rich and poor* 
hjgh and low and fit to survive under all climates and con- 
dition^. Buddhism ia a religion that hears the characteristics 
of a universal religion. It h India's crying need and we 
should hasten to embrace it + 

IN Ba.NCALORE. 

The 2554th Birthday of Bhagwan Buddha celebrated 
with enthusiasm in several places m BangaSore. such as the 
Srinivasa Mandiram in BaJepet, the Reading Room in 
Mahcswarani and the National High School in Sankarapuram. 
Monday the 12th, the day of the Vasshakha Pumima 1 or fufl- 
moon, was the thrice-blessed day of Lord Buddha's birth in 
kapilavastu near Nepal, of his enhghtcnment at Budh Gaya, 
thirty-five years thereafter and of his passing away into eternal 
peace in his eightieth year at KLisinara. On this day he is 
worshipped and his thoughts are enshrined in the hearts of 
at least one in every three Or four persons living in the world. 
Buddhism has lived for twenty-five centuries and helped to 
mo:.Id the character, thoughts and ultimate destiny of man¬ 
kind throughout Asia during this long period. It carried 
ihe message of peace and good will to a larger India, 
beyond the Himalayas, into the Continent of Asia and the 
World then known to India, The Lord Buddha is perhaps 
the greatest man known to the world for the longest time, 
His thoughts are writ large in its history these thousands of 
years. 

And yet what a sad commentaries on the impermanence 
and evanescence of the World and its greatest men and 
Institutions J Alas, this Great Master is hardly remembered 
by anybody today in the land of his own birth and life’s 
work. It is perhaps true that India has fully absorbed his 
teachings and assimilated them within Hinduism as under¬ 
stood today. But all honour to those who strive to win back 
for India her Great Hero who did so much for her uplift, and 
the uplift of the World, 
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The presence of Dr. A_ L. Nair of Bombay in Bangalore, 
the greatest Indian Buddhist today, was availed of by die 
public to organize this series of celebration of the Thri- 
Manga!a r day, A beautiful marble image of the Lord Buddha 
kindly supplied by Mr. Anantasamy Rao of the local museum 
was nicely decorated and worshipped. 

Swami Sivasananda of the Sri Ramakrisluia Mission nest 
spoke. He explained the fundamental principles of Buddhism 
and exhorted the people to follow Dharma or Righteousness, 
if they desired happiness for themselves here or hereafter. 
He said—it was not Buddha's Mission to prove or disprove 
the existence of God or Sold or of the cause of Creation. The 
Blessed One explained that these were unprofitable questions. 
"Jt wai ns if a man was pierced by a poisoned arrow and said 
"| will not have this arrow pulled out until L know who it is 
that has wounded me, whether he i* tail or short ; whether 
he is a noble, a prince or a servant, etc.' Verily such a man 
would die ere he could adequately learn all this. Therefore, 
the man who seeks his own welfare should first pull out this 
arrow, of pain, sorrow, lamentation/* He taught the four 
noble truths, ofz. (I) that life was full of suffering, ( 2 ) that its 
cause lay in the indulgence in selfish desire, (3) that suffering 
could be removed altogether by self-control and (4J that the 
path of self-control lay in right understanding, right conduct 
and right effort. He proclaimed with a trumpet voice that 
we are the architects of our own destiny, that we have to 
upHft ourselves by our own effort. He says, "Ye suffer from 
yourselves. None else compels, none other holds you that 
ye live and die. and whirl upon the wheel* and hug and kiss, 
its spokes of agony [ And what ye have done, you can also 
undo by your own effort/* He pointed out the methods of 
this effort In the noble eightfold path of Leading to the cessa¬ 
tion of suffering and pain, and the acquisition of eternal bliss 
and peace nr Nirvana- He was the greatest social Reformer 
that India has produced in that be put down the evils of drink 
and the slaughter of animals for food* ft was his preaching 
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that gave India it* greatest Empire in Asoka, a a it was founded 
on self-Effort and character, The lecturer finally exhorted 
ihe audiences to win back to India the Memory of Lord 
Buddha in order that she may attain once again a glory greater 
than ever before 1 by unflinching effort, indomitable energy, 
unstinting service and renunciation and universal love. 

After the lectures there were Vkinagaralhi and the dis- 
Eribution of sugar and (he function came to a close with cries 
of "Victory to Bhagwan Buddha." 

In D^RjEELir^c. 

The life and teachings of Lord Buddha were recalled at 
the local Tamang Buddhist Vihara on Sunday, the Nth May 
when the 1 amang Buddhist Association invited many of the 
residents of Darjeeling to celebrate the anniversary of Lord 
Buddha. The celebrations were carded out with greater 
edal and on a grander scale than in East year. 

Jbe Vihara premises were gaily decorated with numerous 
flags, flowers and greenery and in front of the images in the 
lower and upper storeys of the Vihara were arranged butter- 
lamps and fruits and verdure which Formed one of the thief 
attractions of the ceremony. There was 9 large and distin¬ 
guished gathering composed of BuddhulA* Hindu-, Maho- 
medans, Christians and Alya SamsjiiU. 

The pujahs being over Mr. W, D. Laden La was con¬ 
ducted to chair and garlanded w T hereupon the meeting coni' 
menced with the singing of an opening song by S). R. B- 
Tamang. 

Mr. S. Sanyal, M.A « p B L, r in the course of a feeling 
speech in English said that it was not through reading the 
Pa]i scriptures an d learning various Buddhist languages nor by 
committing to memory numerous hymns and prayers that one 
can be a Buddhist but it is by adhering to the pure spirit and 
true principle^ of Buddhism that one will attain Nirvana or 
salvation. 
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Mr. P. P, Pradhan, B.A., 81., speaking in. Nepali dwelt 
briefly on dit life of S&k^3 Muni Buddha and made a graceful 
reference to the significance of the Noble Eightfold Path. 

Mr, S. B Gewalh B.A, + B.T*> and Pandit Dharani Dhar 
Pharma, B.A. P B.7 ., also gave brief and illuminating lectures 
on the historicity and teachings of Lord Buddha. 

file President in bringing the meeting to a dose thanked 
the guests for their presence at the function and expressed his 
heartfell gratitude for the opportunity given him of presiding 
on that auspicious occasion. 

A group photo was taken of ail present after which 
pra&ads were distributed the function terminating with the 
entertainment of the guests to light refreshment. 

\s Sarnatm amp Gaya. 

Buddha day wag celebrated in these places in the usual 
manner. School children and poor people were also treated 
with refresh me rtf y. 

Im Calcutta, 

Proceedings of the public meeting in Calcutta were pub¬ 
lished in our last issue. Besides this a largely attended Buddha 
Pnja was conducted by the Rev. Dkammaloka Thero prior to 
the meeting and a large number of lepers were fed and cloth 
given on the following day. A dana to Bhikkus terminated 
the festive doings. 


JOINING BUDDHIST PRIESTHOOD 

Former Librarian of Berlin Universht. 

An interesting arrival in Ceylon during the week u 
Dr. Henri de Martigny h who came by the Fulda from Genoa 
on Sunday. He is a Ph, D, h of Leiprig Uiuversky. Dr, de 
Marti guy, who is only 42 years old, haa held high positions in 
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Germany. He served as the Librarian of the Berlin University 
for & long time, and very recently held the post of Interpreter 
ai the Berlin Foreign Office. 

Dr, de Martigny ha* come to Ceylon to enter the Buddhist 
Priesthood under the German Nay aha Bbikku, the Rev. Nyana- 
tiloka, at the "Island Hermitage.'' in the Raigama Lake, 
Docbmduwa. He will firet go through a course of studies in 
Pali and Snnskrtl under the Rev, Thero for some time pre 
paratory to entering the Order/'—Times of Ceylon. 


WESAK DAY Uf LONDON 

Last Monday, the Eascx Hall was the snene of the annual 
re-Union of Buddhists in London> who assembled in large 
numbers to celebrate the birth and enlightenment of Buddha. 
On a platform at the top of the hall, the principal spe-akera 
were accommodated- Lieut.-CoS. E. R r Rost presided. At 
one end of the platform, on a table, a statue of Buddha was 
placed amidst flowers, the offerings oF the audience 
Venerable Bhikku Naudasara administered Tansil.' Col. 
Rost then addressed the gathering. 


Chairman's Addrlss. 

Buddhists all over the world, he said, were celebrating 
the birth of Buddha. It was a day not only of rejoicing, but 
also a day of earnest contemplation when honour and Dana 
are given to the three great gems that the Muter left. They 
reverenced and loved, the Eialted One because they knew 
He attained to the highest state of menial perfection. 
He had been preparing through countless ages of re-births 
to attain that Buddha hood. He cleansed his mind to purity 
through these ages, until, as Prince Stddhartha he saw the 
signs that gave Him the final intuition to leave the world to 
fry to solve the riddle of the cause of suffering he saw around 
Him. for the sake of mankind. After several years of 
abstruse thought and meditation. He eventually attained 
Enlightenment- 


He Solved the Riddle of the Univease. 

Out of his great companion for all living bemas, He 
preached the Dhamma for 45 years and created the Sanghn 
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so that men could walk the Eight-fold Path of Purity. He 
said: “Oh Bhikhus, go ye and wander forth for the gain of 
the many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for 
the world, for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of Coda 
and men. Proclaim, G Bhikkus, a doctrine glorious, preach 
ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure. To-day they saw 
before them, auch Bhskkug. chanting the same Pali stanzas 
of the Holy Law. That same Pati language was spoken by 
the great Master himself. The history of Burma and Ceylon 
relates how the Tripkaka or the three baskets of manuscripts 
were handed on F commentated on and expounded by the 
most wonderful Arahans and f Keros of old. These good 
works are a store of intellectual wealth find a treasure for the 
Buddhists who are happy Ln their possession. They were 
gathered together to rejoice, united, in the one Dhamnia and 
one teaching, so that sooner or later, they wijl all attain 
happiness and absolute Peace, 

Bliddha Greatest Teacher, 

V enerable Bhikku Nandasara next addressed the gather¬ 
ing, He recounted the early life of Buddha and his #«mc* for 
humanity, A Buddha he said b neither a god nor a super¬ 
natural being- He is the highest perfection of man. To 
attain, Buddhahood he had to attain the Ten Perfections in 
a series of exemplary lives. The person who has realised 
the knowledge of ail essential things, who has extinguished 
all pollutions of life and who has developed all virtues that 
lead to enlightenment is called the Buddha. Therefore the 
Buddha ha* knowledge of mental and material existences, of 
the qualities, of the birth the exigence and the disintegration 
of mental and material things, of the significant signs and of 
Nibbana. He h as released himself from attachment to the 
pleasures of the senses, from attachment to life itself, to 
erroneous conceptions of existence and ignorance of the Four 
Noble Truths, He hag broken the ten fetters that bind man 
to the world. He went through the seven stages of purity, 
meditating on the true nature of life, impermanence and 
suffering. It is the unique feature of the teacher that he 
shows to all the way to attain the very heights attained hy 
himself. It is the Buddha alone who came to teach she noble 
Eightfold Path to an ignorant world. He possesses the 
knowledge of possibilities and impossibilities. He knew the 
results of actions. He saw the causes and conditions of all 
things. He had insight into the minds of others. He was 
able to see into previous existences. He saw things beyond 
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the range of the physical eye. Thus, there was no person 
better equipped to teach the world, Hts leaching dispels 
darkness, purifies the mind and shines on all alike. Lovers 
of virtue honour the punty of his life. Lovers of knowledge 
enjoy the depth of his wisdom. Lovers of humanity wonder 
at hig compassion- Lovers of religion marvel at the freedom 
of his thought. For suffering humanity, he ts the only refuge, 
To Him therefore all reverence is due. 

Buddhism and Humanity. 

The Hon ble Mr. W. A. de Silva also addressed the 
gathering, and pointed out that they had met that day to 
observe a great festival. It was a day of great significance 
and importance not only to Buddhists, but also to followers 
of various faiths whose objects was to serve and help man¬ 
kind. Buddha was the greatest teacher who placed before 
men the great truths that wifi help the progress of humanity'. 
The realisation of our thoughts, he said, depended also on the 
environment and state of society in which we have been 
brought up. It is said in East and West that Buddha made a 
great renunciation. The word renunciation however, does 
not express adequately or sufficiently, the idea meant to he 
conveyed- It was not a renunciation—it was a victory. It 
was the greatest victory a human being wag able to obtain. 
When Buddha preached, thousands saw the light and followed. 
Religion cannot be built like a structure. One must start 
with a certain truth. This is the appeal of Buddhism. 

Mr. Ocristmas Humphreys on Buddhism, 

There is a new spirit abroad in the world to-day, said 
Mr, Christmas Humphreys. It is the spirit of reunion—the 
desire to get together—to find out what we have in common. 
This spirit hag manifested itself chiefly in meetings of repre¬ 
sentatives of various religions. But at times, the representa- 
tsvea went too Far, They say, at times, that all religions are 
the same. But thig is not so. Buddhism is entirely different. 
All religions begin with a God and safe him to save them. 
Buddhism ignores the question of God. There is no soul in 
Buddhism- There are no priests in the sense of intermediaries 
between God and man. There are no ritual a. Therefore! 
one cannot destroy Buddhism. To the average Westerner, 
Buddhism is not a religion. It cannot save one from the 
consequences of his own act. Man cannot save himself by 
looking to others. Buddhism is a practical philosophy for 
daily life. It came to the West last century through the 
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efforts of scholars,, but scholars cannot do more, Knowledge 
must be turned to wisdom—it must be practised in daily life, 
Buddhism insists on treading the noble Eight-fold Path. It 
is better than trying to solve the ultimate problems of life. 
The basis of Buddhism is getting rid of self. 

At the Buddhist Mission; Ven. Pannasaha's Address. 

Last Sunday, Wesak celebrations were held at die 
Buddhist Mission House, 4 1 „ Gloucester Road, when the 
Venerable Pannasara delivered an Impressive address on the 
life of the Buddha. Within the last fifty years, he -said, there 
have been excavated in India, several Buddhist stupas in 
which were found stone vessels with relic* of the Buddha. 
In a stone vessel found in 1598, there was an inscription in 
those of Asoka's inscriptions; which read : 

This fig the relic treasury of the Lord Buddha of the 3akya*T 
Thus, there is no room for doubt in regard to the existence 
of the Buddha as a historical personality. Buddha w&s the 
first teacher who taught the world that man must not depend 
upon the mercy of some God or Gods, but man mu*t depend 
on mms-crlf. He was the first to preach against cruelty to 
animals, against slavery, against war. against the use of 
alcohoh against the caste system. He was the first teacher 
who taught hi* disci pie s to reason before believing anything. 
Compassion towards all beings is the chief feature of all his 
teadimgs. He preached the doctrine of compassion for 
^5 years, Jt was but fitting, that on the day of his birth and 
enlightenment, all Buddhists should follow hie teaching* and 
obtain that supreme happiness of Nibbana .—Ceylon Morning 
Leader. 


THE UTE Dr. E. R. ROST 

AN APPRECIATION. 

By the Anacarika Dharmafala. 

The British Mafia Bodhi Society has lost its greatest 
worker in the premature death of its President, the Abhi- 
dhamma Scholar Dr Colonel E. R. Rost. He was the son 
of the late Dr. ReinhoEd Rost, Librarian of the India Office 
at whose request die late Robert Ca-sar Childers took up the 
srtudy of Pali in Ceylon, His Pali Dictionary was dedicated 
Pf' Reinhold Rost. Childers was the pioneer among 
English Civil Servants in Ceylon to study Pali, which has a 
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voluminous literature relating to the most abstruse subject of 
Psychology and the science of Ethics. 

The late LL-Colonri Real was a profound student of the 
Buddha Psychology. His moat recent work on Buddhist 
Psychology, called the "Nature of Consciousness'" is too 
recondite for the ordinary man of the world. I he loss to 
the British Maha Bodhi Society by the death of this devout 
Buddhist L irreparable. The Ceylon Maha Bodhi Society 
lost its greatest supporter in April, I929 r and just 14 months 
after we have to chronicle the death of this devout British 
Buddhist, ff he is born in a celestial sphere we could expect 
his spiritual support for the wurk of the British Maha Bodht 
Society, if he l& reborn in an English family we may expect 
his phyiiic-aj appearance in the field of Buddhism 20 or 30 years 
hence. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Some changes in the M B. S. 

I- 

Mr. Devapriya Wahsmba, presently attached to the London 
Buddhist Mission and who went through a course of higher 
studies in Pali and Buddhist Philosophy in the London Univer¬ 
sity t will shortly return to India and take charge of the work 
here. The present Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society will then 
relinquish his duties of the Secretary-treasurer and of the 
managing-editor of this journal. We extend a very hearty 
welcome to Mr, Walisinha who returns to his old sphere of 
work. and. bid farewell to the present Secretary. The two 
BhikkhuH, Reverends Nandasara and Faimis&ra, attached to the 
Buddhist Mission in England, will also return to Gey Ion along 
with Mr. B. L. Broughton- They are expected to land in 
Colombo by the middle of this month. 

* * * * 

The Late Dr, Rost and Mr. Taw Snn Ko. 

It is with deep regret that we record the deaths of these 
two eminent Buddhists. A character sketch of the late 
Dr. E. R. Rost is published elsewhere. We lost him when the 
Buddhist Movement in Great Britain could ill spare the groat 
services of a loyal worker and a distinguished man of letters. 
In the late Mr. Taw Scm Ko. of Burma, we have lost a tegular 
contributor to the pages of the Maha Bodhi and a great 
reformer. A scholar in die Chinese language and a pioneer 
Archeologist, Mr. Sein Ko rendered everlasting services to 
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Burma. It will be remembered that Mr. Sein Ko was keenly 
interested in the establishment of Buddhism m Europe, and 
hb correspondence with Mr. Lang, of Switzer and, is an inter¬ 
esting contribution to the subject. He was d» for sometime 
the Assistant Secretary to the Government of Burma. Jfcey 
have passed on—only to take their places in the world-process 
according to their Kammu ; and we may meet them again. 
We offer our heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved families ot 
the departed friends- Aniccavaia Sonfe/i ara. 

* * * * 

A new Buddhist Institute in Cambodia, 

We understand from "Le Coumer Saigontmh" published in 
Cambodia that a great Buddhist Institute (Therovada) has been 
inaugurated in Saigon, the capital of Cambodia, under the dis¬ 
tinguished and royal patronage of His Majesty Krng Sisow.rth- 
Monivong of Cambodia 1 ne Governor-General of the French 
Indo-China seems to take lively interest in the new project, 
ft is a sign of the time that Buddhist Institutes are springing up 
to pain the young Buddhist monk. For actrve work in the pro¬ 
bation of the Dhamma in the world, There wdl short y be 
n time When the Buddhist Institutes at Is.patana (SamathJ and 
Saigon will exchange professors and students. May the new 
Buddhist Institute attain its great object and lead Cambodia to 
take her place among the great nations of the world We wish 
all success to the new movement- A full account of the cere 
mony will appear in a subsequent issue. 

* * 

Hon. Mr. D. B Jayattlaka. 

We heartily congratulate our esteemed friend Mt, bg»- 
tilafca, M. L. C„ on his being elected as the Vice-President 
of the Ceylon Legislative Council. Mr. Jayatdaka is the Presi¬ 
dent of the Colombo Y* MB A. and the Editor-m-ChiefoF 

XwSSToS bMTm- hr-.ia.-a. we 

be’an asset to the Legislature. We wish him success in his 
new sphere of work. 


REMEMBER TO REMIT 
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MAHA BODHJ JOURNAL. 

Statement of Receipts & Expenditure for the month of 
May, 1930. 

Keces'Ts, Expense*, 

Subscription* ... Ri. 47 I 3 5tn±ttps ... Rs, 43 14 0 

Blwfcs „ . II S 0 

Printing bill ... .. 123 10 0 

Petty eipcDditiire ... M 0 14 6 


Ra, 47 I 3 Rg. 179 14 6 

Statement o/ Receipt# and Expenditure for J tine, I9i0, 

Receji-ts. Expense^ 

5ubfj=riplioi*J .. + Rs. lie 0 0 Stomps ... ... Rs, \ 4 6 

Block* .. 123 I 9 

Paper (in ... „ 73 0 0 

Printing biL! (id pari? .,130 9 0 


gi P 135 0 0 Ra.349 6 3 

MAHA BODHI SOCtETY. 


Statement of Receipts & Expenditure for the month of 

May. 1930. 


ftlXEJPfS. 

R*. 

An. 

P. 

Expend. 

Rs 

A, 

:F\ 

Re. Til irom ►#- 

10 

0 

0 

5t3mpH s <> 

n 

0 

0 

Chant? Ban Collection ... 

7B 

5 

0 

Chanty : — 




Donation to Society 

15 

5 

6 

2 poesr women 

i 

0 

0 

Interest hom N, C. 




Bud hadera Sawmin 

7 

0 

0 
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m 

5 

6 

JayawardUmn* 

1 

0 

0 
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17 

9 

0 
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0 

0 
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12 
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23 

5 

6 
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4 

4 
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Trtift fate etc. 

11 

6 
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Calcutta 
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0 
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Sarnath ... .++ 

59 

0 

O 





GflVa 

27 

0 
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fle Secretary's visit etc. 
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0 
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73 

6 
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S^emenf o/ Receipt* & Expenditure for the month of 
June, 1930 _ 


EUcfijpts, 

Ea r A- P, 

DcHumon to Society 24 0 0 

H&LiSe: rent ... ... HO 0 0 

Ieli«»e N. C, MnSUk ... 203 5 6 

Boipur b.'V, r^d, from 

Yen. A. DharmapaJa 300 0 0 


Exmw& 

Ra. a... p. 

Stamp* *■■ .-■* 30 3 3 

Charity r— 

2 poor women 2 0 0 

fli.iJ JIj v* Sevaxrun 7 H 0 
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tans. Mapy E- Fostf*. Our Patroness 

6fith BitihiJuv will be cdfb^arcd on th* 2 (at intft. 











THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded ry the Anacarika H. Dharmapala 

^4i44*um *w\e 

ffwifl fiarq t *-*T vsF? niW *r*i* 

tfHfaTW ^fi^i wn£ tgiqftifV fiE^fcf trams l 

"Go ye, O Bhi^hus, and wander forth for the gain of the 
mamj, for the welfare of the mimy r in companion for the ujorfJ. 
for the good, for the gain „ for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim r O Bhi^hua, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life 
of holmes\ perfect and pure."—M ahavagga, Venaya Puaka. 

V.L XXXVIII ] SEPTEMBER. j ? £ [ Na. 9 

MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA 

AND 

THE BUDDHIST INSTITUTE, IS1PATANA 
(SARNATH) 


The Great Vihara will be an accomplished fact 
within three months. But your contribution 
has not reached ua as yet. 

Please send what yon can, 

Mr. R, D, Vadekar; M.A., writes :— 

,+ J am remit ling my contributionsaw the progress of 
the work going on fit Samira-... 1 have got an intense 
interest in Buddhism... The Bhandarkar Oricnta] Institute, 
Poona, are going to send me as a delegate of theirs. So I 
request you to communicate beforehand the dale of opening/' 

IMPORTANT 

All cheques and money orders must be made 
payable to the Secretary and not to individuals* 













PROFESSOR ROERICH AND HIGH STRIVINGS OF THE VL B. 3. 


The Hon. Secretary, Association Francake des 

Maha Bodhi Society, Amis du Roerich Museum 

Calcutta. Paris, July lllh, 1930. 

Dear Str # 

I deeply appreciate your communication of June 17th + 
advising me of my election as Hon. Member of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, 

Please convey to our Colleagues my best thanks and tell 
them how sincerely I value their appreciation of my humani¬ 
tarian and artistic work. 1 shall be glad to he useful to the high 
strivings of the Maha Bodhi Society. 

Jt gives me great pleasure to hear of the ceremony which 
you are arranging for the opening tercfnoney of the Temple at 
Samath. 

Cordially Yours, 

Sgd. N, Roerich. 

THE BUDDHA AND OTHER TEACHERS 

The Difference 

Ananda— -I took some little comfort from the thought 

that the Blessed One would not pass away from 
the existence until at least He had left instructions 
as touching the order" , 

The Buddha — What, then, Ananda> Does the order expect 
that of me? I have preached the truth without 
making any distinction between exoteric and 
esoteric doctrine: for in respect of the truths, 
Ananda, the TathligaLa has no such thing as the 
closed list of a teacher, who keeps something 
back‘\ 

Pali Text: "Desfto A non da maya dhammo arttmtaram abahiram 
karilDQ , n a tattfi Armndu Tuthagatassa dharnmesu 
Qcariya- m atth t * . — Moha-Parinib harm -Su tf a , 



BUDDHISM : A RULE OF LIFE 

By Alice Leighton Cleather, 

At certain times in the year, throughout Buddhist lands, 
the Buddhist layman is enjoined to re-affirm hi* belief in and 
his resolution to abide by what are known as "The Five 
Precepts/‘ These he repeat* either in the presence of a priest 
or in the privacy of his own home. Briefly summarized they 
are : (I} Take no Kf e ; (2) Steal not ; (3) Live chastely ; (4) Speak 

(ruth ; (5} Abstain from intoxicating liquors. These Five 
Precepts are called "The layman's Elementary Guide/' For 
the priest* there axe ten. one being celibacy. 

It will at once he seen that the fifth precept is identical 
in spirit with what is known as Prohibition. The great 
American effort to cope with the terrible drink evil is therefore 
essentially Buddhist in character t and must, as such, receive 
the immense moral support of the vast multitudes of Asiatic 
Buddhists, The magnitude of the bootlegging traffic if but the 
measure of the formidable menace of the animal nature in man 
when thwarted in its desires. It serves to emphasise the 
necessity for effective control of man s lower nature, if he is (o 
evolve morally and spiritually. 

Twenty-five centuries ago an Indian prince whose heart 
wa* moved by deep compassion for his suffering fellow-men, 
renounced his high estate and set forth alone, as a wandering 
mendicant, with the tesolve never to rest until he had solved 
the great mystery of human existence — its Whence. Why and 
Whither. Long years did he wander, enduring privation of 
every kind and meeting with countless obstacles both mental 
and moral- At last, after so many fruitless endeavour*. he 
finally reached full Enlightenment in deepest meditation 
beneath the Bodhi Tree, at a spot since called Buddha Gaya. 
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With the clairvoyant Eye of Wisdom the Buddha (lit. the 
Enlightened), as he thereafter came to be known, had pierced 
the veil of Illusion with which the world of the senses envelopes 
the mind of man. Penetrating to the cause of the omnipresent 
pain of the world, he says that, although the basic and undeni¬ 
able fad of human life is suffering, yet that its cause lay. not 
iti the malignant will of some furious demon, nor in the wrath 
of an offended deity, hut simply and solely in the deeds and 
thoughts of man himself. Everywhere he saw teflon, enor¬ 
mous in its potency owing to causes set up in the past, making 
themselves visible in the conditions which, from moment to 
moment* man is ceaselessly bringing about—the whole mass 
of causes that have ever existed, present here and now, at 
every instant of time. 

Man, finding himself continually pursued by misery and 
suffering—pursued, too, in no uncertain manner, but with a 
positive and unbroken pertinacity—strives by every possible 
means and in every direction (save the right one) to escape 
from what are in reality the Tesults of his own actions. 
Ignorant of the existence of the hidden w r oi!d of causes cease¬ 
lessly operating through the visible material world about him* 
he turns helplessly hither and thither in his efforts to escape 
the inescapable. To this blind race of mortals comes one 
who, through his own efforts, has gained clear light upon all 
that in life Ls dark to us—an "Enlightened One/ - rightly so 
called- Buddha, filled with compassionate love for the 
sufferer, seeing dearly the causes of his sufferings, entered 
upon his life-work—that of bringing Enlightenment, showing 
the path which leads to Deliverance to his feIlowm.cn.* To 
this end, and seeing that Action is inevitable, he formulated 
the "Five Principles of Right Action." which I have given 


•S** Sir Ftfwin Arnold''* of Aria * f or full doUib of the itor* 

M tlir Buddha. 17 
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above. They are embodied in an ancient Pali formula used 
to this day by aU Buddhists. 

It must, I think, have often occurred to every thoughtful 
man that the only rational explanation of the conditions of our 
present existence—looked at from almost any point of view— 
is that we must all have lived many times on earth before. 
This idea, as yet comparatively now to the West, is commonly 
accepted without question throughout Eastern lands (save only 
by those professing Mohammedanism). If we accept it merely 
as a working hypothesis, it obviously explains much that is 
otherwise inexplicable. This is one of the cardinal tenets of 
Buddhism. Its companion doctrine, through the action of 
which it works out the destinies of men, is ffarmei (a Sanskrit 
word meaning* literally * "Action"} and postulates that the 
good and bad events of each man's present life are the da reel 
results of good and bad deeds in previous Jives. "As a man 
sows, so shall he also reap/* in this and future existences on 
earth. 

Body and brain both perish at death: Thought-forms only 
survive. It has been said that "Thoughts are things" ; they 
are the creations of men* and must inevitably re-appear in one 
form or another as "effects-" For the body and its material 
surrounding conditions ate but the field in which the Law of 
Karmic justice—or re-adjustment—operates. 

Dr, Bigelow, in the course of a most able lecture on 
' Buddhism and immortality/ 1 * declared that"Conscious- 
ness is continuous. That means you cannot* so to speak, pick 
up a single idea alone any more than you can pick up a single 
knot in the middle of a fish-net. You pick up any knot you 
like, but you will get at lie same time what is tied to it. And 


» flp AAhiM* and JtmnorfaGttf. b? William 5 trust* BigeW, 1908 (New 
Yptl i HauuKtcn Mifflin C*.). 
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if, at any point of the summed'Up consciousness of a man's 
life, there is tied the record of an injury done to another man, 
that record will infallibly remain tied : and when, in a later 
life, in disentangling the threads of hi® own existence In term® 
of time and space, he comes again to that particular point, 
that injury will return against him with the accuracy of a spring 
which expends when released the exact energy required to 
compress it, and the blow he receives will be just as hard as 
the blow he gave; Action and reaction are equal and 
opposite/' 

Spinoza once wrote : — "Men feeftetfe a thing when they 
behnoe as if it were frue* There h no* other test .* 3 And the 

1 

only way of discovering the truth of any theory or precept 
is by putting it into practice, thus gaining experience, which is 
the real teacher.These "Five Precepts of Right Action" were 
framed by the Buddha to that end : for he knew that the 
practice of them, even If only in a small degree, would clear 
the mind p in which all impulse towards action arises, and thus 
enable a man to disperse the confused and confusing mass 
of emotional and mental conditions which at present distort 
his vision and prevent him from seeing things as they really 
are, For abstention from hilling and stealing, from immorality, 
lying, and intoxicating liquor, must necessarily re-act power 
fully and beneficially on the mind, and thus tend to dear the 
mental vision. In abort, the observing of these five principles 
of right conduct, as formulated by the Buddha, was designed 
to prove to a man the existence in himself of capacities which 
he had hitherto never so much as suspected, Experientia 
docet. 



BUDDHISM FOR CHILDREN BY A CHILD 

Princess Diskul's Book 


In the early part of the last year His Majesty the Emperor 
of Siam offered prizes for the best story of Buddhism suitable 
for very young children in commemoration of the 2472 birth-day 
of the Buddha. The competitors were admitted by number*, 
and from the twentyfour entries many of which were sent 
by the Sangha one wai mo£t especially suitable, and was 
chosen for the King's prize. The writer was Process Poon 
Diskul, a young and clever girl of eleven years. Her book is 
simple and clear, with clever adaptations to the life of the 
present time. It has been charmingly translated into English, 
together with the introduction, by one of the judges of the 
competition, and a most interesting preface by the Emperor of 
Siam. He points out—,., that Buddhism must be adapted and 
simplified to meet the needs of a child- The book is published 
by the Times of Bangkok. Siam. '"Buddhism for the Young*' 
by Princess Poon Diskul. t4 Bukk& * f^ ; e have asked the Maha 
Bodki Book Agency to order for this book for sale. Orders 
may now be booked-Ed-), 
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BUDDHA'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIAN TH0UCHT 

by Dr, Narenpr.4 Nath Law. m.a*, rl., p.r.s., ih.D. 

Fellow p Calcutta University. 

The Buddha is regarded to-day as one of the greater 
personalities whose teaching, a* Mr. H. G. ’Wells puts It in his 
Outline a / History { 4th Revision, 1925, p. 241) “is beyond all 
dispute the achievement of one of the most penetrating intelli¬ 
gences the world has ever known/' What has struck Mr. Wells 
as remarkable are : 

(1) Buddha’s conception of Nibkdno leading lo the extinc¬ 
tion of one i personal aims and the sense of individuality 
(anattBVdda), and 

{ii) the eightfold rule of life (atthan£iAamug£a} prescribed 
a$ a means of attaining Nibbana* 

Now the question is, whether the conception of Nibbana 
as losing oneself in a greater self and the discipline of the body 
and the mind through practices (sifa, samadhi and peniia) of 
which the eight rules of life form only a minor section, can be 
regarded as Buddha s original contributions to Indian thoughts 
and ideals, or whether they were mere heritage handed down 
by the preceding thinkers of India to Buddha who only gave it 
a new garb. 

If the conception of moksa (emancipation) found in a 
developed stage in the philosophical work* of the six systems, 
be pre-Buddhistic, we cannot help admitting that Buddhas con¬ 
ception of Nibbana wa_* only a heritage. The rules for the dis¬ 
cipline of body and mind brahma vary a and dhyanasmnedhi 
are not also a!together original, as they can he traced back to 
the pre-Buddhistic works. Hence, if the two aforesaid contri¬ 
butions made by Buddha be the only basis for the compliment 
paid to him by Mr. WeUs it can well he claimed by some of 
the Upanisadic teachers c,g. the authors of the BrihodaranyaJ^a, 
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Lhandogifti and Katha U panina ds* Whal then arc the reasons 
for which Buddha is given a very high place not only among his 
contemporaneous Indian thinkers and teachers but also among 
thinkers and teachers of all ages and all parts of the globe. It 
ia the object of this paper to bring out those portions of Buddha's 
teachings that are of very great importance and at the same 
lime may be regarded as Buddha's own contributions to the 
fund of Indian thoughts and ideals. In short, our aim is to 
point out those teachings of Buddha, which distinguish him 
from a]| other teachers of India, and which should be looked 
upon as Buddha's own. 


The PFtE- Buddhistic Anticipations of Buddhistic DqciR£nes* 

A survey of the pre-Buddhistic doctrines will show that 
most of Buddha's teachings were in some form or other already 
known in India. It was Buddha s genius that enabled htirs to 
put them before his Followers in a more logical and elaborate 
form. The pre-Buddhistic doctrihes which served as bases for 
Buddha's teachings are 


(j) Thai earthly existence is full of misery {dukkho), because 
it is impeimanent (onicca). This view of life also found a place 
in the Upamsads, Almost all the ancient fndian thinkers have 
been dissatigfied with the earthly existence, and have kept their 
eyes fixed on an ideal condition after death + which they have 
sought to reach by various means. Buddha therefore by 
positing his first and third truths fi e. dukkha and mW/m) of the 
four A riifaaacc&a did nothing more than giving a n express ton 
to the then current ideas that the earthly existence is dukkha, 
and an escape from it can be effected by attaining Nirodha or 
Nihbana. 


fii) That a being f happiness (ati'khn) or unhappiness 
{asukha} in this world is dependent on his actions (%omma) p i.e. 
a bemg only reaps as he has sown. 


The theory of Karma is 
to the Vedic period. The 
order of the world m the 


a very ancient doctrine traceable 
conception of Rta r ‘The moral 
Rg Veda foreshadows the 
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kaimavada of the Up ani shads, It is needless lo dilate 
here on the Upanisadic conception that M a man becomes 
good by good deeds and bad by bad deeds' 1 (Rtihadaranyak.®* 
in* 2, 13)- The theory of Karma had already a long 
career before Buddha promulgated his religion. He was 
a KafTurtfMadin or Kirfyatfadiri (Digha, l p pp, 55, 115} laying 
down that “yaiha yathayam puriso fyammam ^arofi tntha tatha 
tam patfaomvcdisaati (Anguttawa p 1 P p. 249) |a man feds (happy 
or unhappy) according as he performs (good or evil) deeds] + A 
person, be he a layman or a recluse, was enjoined to ponder 
constantly over the fact that he cannot escape from the conse¬ 
quences of his actions, (A ngtittura t 111. 73-4), Sometimes 
Buddha declared himself enigmatically as both Kmyavadin and 
Akiriyavadin t by simply playing on the word "KiHya“ He 
meant that good actions are Kiriya (worth performing) while 
bad actions are Akjriya [akaranam, veramani [Vihhanga p. 285). 
not worth performing (see e.g. kmm/u, J T p, 235)|. But there 
is an underlying hint in the statements made by him occasionally 
{Samyutla, Il p pp* 20 ; pp, 20 ; 33ff) that he was neither a 
Mynm^aiam ^ammatiadrn (& believer in the theory that the doer 
reaps the fruits of his actions implying that a being in the pre¬ 
sent existence is identical with the past) nor a paraml^atam 
ttummatfadin (i.e. a believer in the theory that a person reaps 
the fruits of the action done by another, implying that there is 
no connection between the present and the past existences of 
a being). In consonace with his doctrine of 1 becoming " and the 
"transmigration of a soul', he subscribed to those aspects of 
^amrrmucdu which did not clash with his paticcasamupparma- 
vtid®„ Being a strict rationalist he wa$ not prepared to support 
the common belief that this life is only a resultant of the actions 
of the preceding span of life. His view was that everything 
results from some causes and conditions, a bad deed producing 
something bad and a good deed something good. He was 
thus far a ^ammavcdirij and but he was not a f^ammamdin in 
the sense of the term current among the Hindu philosophers, 

(Hi) That there are heaven* (saggo). non-human existences 
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(pcta and titacch nai/oni] and hells (narafya) where beings 
migrate according to their good or evil actions l^ammu), 

The Buddhist conception of the Universe as consisting of 
innumerable worlds and forms of existences was not new to 
India, for the cosmological speculations had begun with the 
Vedic th inkers, who believed in the reality of the various 
worlds. To them heaven and hell were as much realities as 
the earth. Hence the A gganiiasutta or Knuaddhasutta of the 
Digha shows only the cosmological notions current in 

Buddha's time. 

Then again the conception of beings passing after death to 
heaven or hell or some non-human i/onis according to the nature 
of their actions 15 only a corollary to the theory of 

Kamma mentioned above. 

(iv) That existence in the highest heaven, viz., Brahmaloka, 
though immeasurably long and happy, has. however, an end 
i.e. is not n/cca p and therefore should not be sought for. 

In the Mahagauinda and Ambattha-Suttas, this topic has 
been discussed with the obvious object of removing the notion 
current at the time of the advent of Buddhism that the highest 
heaven, viz,„ Brahnialoka hs eternal. Very often a confusion is 
made between the Brahman of the Upaniaads and the Maha- 
brabmi of the Buddhist scriptures. The Mahlbrahmo gods 
have, however, no connection with the Upanisadic conception 
of the Brahman, the Absolute, 

Wo know that the conception of the Absolute Le T pure 
Monism was reached in the prc-Buddhistic Upankads- hence 
the Mahiyinic exposition of Nihbana as the Absolute cannot 
be regarded as quite original in the field of Indian thought. 

(vj That there is a continuity of beings through deaths and 
rebirths. 

On this point there is a vital difference between early 
Buddhism and the pre-Buddhistic schools of philosophy. 
Moat of these schools believed that the continuity of beings is 
maintained by an entity called Atman or Sou], the conception 
ot which, of course, varied in the different schools. Early 
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Buddhism believed in the coiiiiiiuiiy but denied the eibtencc 
of any permanent entity maintaining this continuity. It held 
that a being ts a conglomeration of the five categories of 
elements called the five ^fmndiha^ and that the continuity b 
nothing but a series of momentary changes undergone 

by the five fcharufhos. The combination of those fehancf/kM 
brought about by apijja or (ignorance of the truth) from time 
immoriaj carries the notion of individuality (poau, purba, 
pud gala,, etc.). This notion of individuality or self corresponds 
ro that of of the Vedanta as distinguished From its 

Jioatman (the pure soul, the reflection of the Great Soul within 
the body}. In fact, the Buddhist conception of Pudgala as 
consisting of the five ^handhas with the wrong notion of T 
corresponds to the Samkhya conception of Lmgasanro made 
up of 17 elements including A honkpra and to the Vedlntic 
conception of Su^m«Sfffi>o made up of 5 ^osus (subtle 

dements). If we remember that the Buddhist conception of 
Alta (individuality) corresponds to the Aharii^ta {notion of T) 
we at once notice„ that even in Buddha's doctrine of the non- 
existence of individuality there b nothing which can be regarded 
as Buddha s original contribution. But at the same time. we 
cannot but admit that Buddha strongly repudiated the assump¬ 
tion of a permanent but inactive soul (Punisa or Jivatman) and 
thereby made a bold deviation from the current conception. 

Thb may be regarded as one of his contributions, though nega¬ 
tive in form. 

The Upanishadic and Buddhistic Doctrines. 

Over and above the agreements indicated above between 
tbe pre-Buddhistic and the Buddhistic doctrines, we may also 
point to the following doctrines as anticipation* of Buddhism in 
the Upanbad*; 

(i) The denial of the efficacy of rituals and sacrifices for 

liberation (mojfcsa) ; 

(u) The recognition of knowledge [jnana or oidya (vijjd)] as 
the only means of liberation ; 
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(iii) The conception that there is onene&s of life after 
liberation (the Arhats and Buddhas according to the early 
Buddhists are not distinguishable after Nibbana}; 

(ivjf The Absolute (Reality) U indescribable and is rial Li¬ 
able only within one's own self (paccattum vedHahba 
Virintihi). 

In view’' of all these agreements many scholar** have been 
Ird to think that Buddhism is only a later phase of the general 
movement of thought, of which the Upamshads were earlier. 
Historical Buddhism means the spread of Upanisadic doctrines 
among the peoples"' (Prof, Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy t 
1. PP. 47(k I). 

Atheism of the Buddhests 

There are some who hold the view that the atheistic prin¬ 
ciples embedded m early Buddhism were unknown in pre- 
Buddhistic India, Tins view is not correct in the light of the 
recent investigations of Profs. Das Gupta and Radhakrishnan r 
who have shown that the fundamental principles of Samkhya 
karikd of bvamkrsna were pre-Buddhistsc and are expressly 
mentioned in the Saein&VQtara and the Katha Upanhads and 
that anticipations of the same can be traced as far back as the 
period of the Hen.cc the atheism in Buddha's 

teachings cannot be regarded as his original contribution, 

Samkhya and Buddhist theory of the evolltdon of a being. 

Then again, the question arises as to how far Buddha's 
theory of the evolution of f^handhos was his own and not 
borrowed from the pre-Sam^hyo philosophy. 

It is very probable that Siddhartha Gautama had been 
influenced by the pre-Samlthya philosophy as the Buddhacvtfta 
(Canto XU. pp, %-7) records the tradition that he was for some 
time a disciple of the Slmkhya teacher Af.tr* Kilatna. Though 
there is some agreement between Samkhya and Buddhism so 
far as the atheistic principles are concerned, there is, however, 
a radical difference between them because the latter did not 
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accept the Samkhya theory of the permanent hut inactive 
FiiiW iSoulh The influence of Samkhya on Buddhism is 
traceable in its theory of the evolution of the Prafertt Accord¬ 
ing to the Samkhya theory the world evolved out of the Prakrti 
and that evolution started tbtough aufdyt? or ignorance of the 
truth that Pureisu and Pmkrti always remain aloof (oiur^a) 
from each other. Through this amdya* intellect (muhan or 
htnJrfhi) issues from the Prtd^rii ; from intellect emerges self- 
consciousness (uhanearer) and from self-consciousness arise the 
five subtle elements (fanrash and thereafter the gross 
elements and the various beings. The Buddhist theory of 
^handhas and pafrccasaniuppada bear some resemblance to the 
theory of evolution of Samkhya. According to Buddhism, there 
are the five ultimates* namely mass of rupa (materia! 

aggregates), vedana (fethngh sanna (perception)* sankhara 
(impressions) and vifitlina (consciousness). From time 
immemorial fpurima koti na pannayali avijjaya] these khandhas, 
through cOijja i.e. ignorance of the truth that a hein* is but a 
conglomeration of ^hondhrrs without any self or individuality,— 
formed into a being with the notion of T (dsftern). This being 
from the time of its inception up to that of the removal of the 
notion of T (ahankaia of Slmkhya} suffers endless miseries. 
If a drtailed comparison of the Samkhya theory be made with 
that of Buddhism„ it will be noticed that the Frc^Hr (uimumifest 
matter) corresponds to the ^handhos in their original state* the 
only difference being that Samkhya does not analyse the Prakrti 
and takes this ultimate flatter to be one, and attributes its 
activity to the influence of Purusa, while Buddhism posits five 
distinct things as the ultimatea and makes rupa (matter) func¬ 
tion with the help of infiMna {consciousness), aided by the other 
three khandhas, wk, vedana sanna and sankhara, which are 
really certain aspects of vinn&na but having separate indepen¬ 
dent existences. 

Both Samkhya and Buddhism agree in holding that the 
beginning of (avidyi) is not known and that it is through 

auijja that the notion of individuality (ahankpra) arises and thus 
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a self-conscious bring comes into existence, 4 Zian^ara in 
Samkhya has a material though empirical existence while in 
early Buddhism (Le. excluding Satnmtliyag) it is only a false 
notion having no corresponding substratum, empirical or other¬ 
wise. 

There is, however, a gulf of difference between Slmkhya 
and Buddhism regarding the order of evolution of a being. In 
Samhhya aiftdjfa produces from Prakrti, first mahan (intellect), 
then yfhan^ara and then the subtle and gross elements constitut¬ 
ing a being while in Buddhism avijja produces from the five 
Idiandhas, first, $ankhara i.e. the nucleus of cctana (29 cctana, 
see Visuddhrmaggn, p. 530) of pun rut (merit) apufina (demerit) 
and anenja (qualities which are neither towards punna nor 
towards apunnab After Sankhlra arises vinnEna i.e, ihe recep¬ 
tive faculty which will later on function by receiving sensations 
through the organs of sense with Narrm and /3upa, Nama here 
denotes oedana, sanna and san^iird in their limited forms as 
distinguished from their original, unlimited state undisturbed by 
atiijjd' and fiupa denotes the material aggregate made up of 
the four mahabhutas be. earth, air. fire and water and 24 other 
requisites (See HsudJhima*ga f p, 444), These Nama and 
Rupa coming into contact (pfiossa) with the outside world 
through the organs of sense {labyaiana) and developing feeling 
(uedana) and desire (fenfia) in their worldly individualistic 
senses, give rise to a firm grasp (upadana) of wrong beliefs, one 
of which is the notion of the existence of a self [attaoada)* 

Thus we see that even in the series of causes a* conceived 
by Samkhya and Buddhism, leading to the origin of a being, 
there are many points of difference. The essential differences 
between Simkhya and Buddhism are the latter's repudiation of 

* The usual view of th* European Orienttisti ip tb»t 'Nirmampn’ 
iruuti ihr principle individ umisn ( aMwi of Si mkhy a ) r whkh p fo - 
fram IrVrnil5ncr r suited to Btttidhf of Samkhy*. Cf Knbth. Semkjhga 
.Syplsm, p 27. Buddha^™ & mterprehitivn of N*marup 0 and vinnana 
dMa nor, however, waxi*±it it Sm kjtudtfhj'nuigjpE' pp _ 545 # 
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(i) the inactive Purusa* 

(ii) the Prakrti as one ultimate reality and 

(m) the existence of the 3 gunas (:Kjffua ± rajas, tamos) which 
pul the Prakrit into operation by their inequillibrium. One of 
the noteworthy coincidences however between Samkhya and 
Buddhism is the conception of manas fPali monmdrryo) as an 
organ of sense having a vital connection with the Prakrti so far 
as its origin is concerned, and not with the purusa (or the 
soul). These deviations may be regarded as Buddha's own and 
not borrowings from his predecessors. One of his most 
important contributions however is his \honil^avada r which 
removes much of the anomalous position of the S&mkhya about 
its conception of Parinami Prakrti (transforming nature). 
According to Buddhism a being has within him neither a 
Purusa nor a Lingasarira to keep Up the continuity of his self- 
consciousness and he does not require either, A constituted 
being had its origin in the immemorial past through Aoifja of 
the truth and since then it has been living one immeasurably 
long life made up of momentary kaleidoscopic changes which 
are ordinarily unobserved but which become particularly cons¬ 
picuous by the reconstruction and dissolution of the material 
aggregates |rupa} known afl birth and death. 

Buddha's Original Contr [buttons. 

We have so far dealt with the pre-Buddhistic doctrines in¬ 
corporated by Buddha in his teachings with or without modifica¬ 
tions indicating these modifications as his own contributions* 
We shall now mention those of his doctrines that can be 
regarded as his original contributions. 

I. The Rationalistic Spirit. 

The first and foremost of his contribution a is his attempt 
to solve tbe philosophical problems in a rationalistic spirit. 
By this 1 do not mean +, the mental habit of using reason for 
the mere destruction of religious belief. ,H Buddha's rationalistic 
spirit was not of this destructive type. After showing the 
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unicnability of a theory or a statement he tried to ascertain the 
tenable form which the theory or the statement could assume. 

I o give an illustration : Potthapsda enquired of Buddha 
about the nature of the soul (a) tan). He showed by reasoning 
the unten ability of the ideas that (i) a soul is material, made 
up of the 4 elements and nourished by food ; (ii) a soul is made 
Up of mind (mononiajta), and (iii) a soul is made up of con¬ 
sciousness (lannamasa), Then Potthapida asked him his 
Opinion on the following problems; fi) whether the world is 
eternal and infinite ; (ii) whether the body is identical with soul ; 
(iii) whether the 7 athagata exists after death, 

Buddha replied that as the solution of these problems is of 
no avail for the purity of a man's life, he wants to leave them 
unanswered, and in their place, to teach the doctrine under¬ 
lying the four A tiyasaccaa. Problems of the nature pointed out 
above can never according to Buddha be treated properly from 
one standpoint (ekimsifcsj ; (Dlgha. [, p. 191)- To speak for 
instance about the Reality only in terms of sassata and asassala 
or anta nnd ananta i.e. from one standpoint, is misleading. 
These are ane^onui^a problems. An answer to a question 
should be given after ascertaining whether the questioner is 
speaking of the phenomenal truth {SammtitlHicca-OfjaoahaTlftp 
satyn) or of the highest truth (Paramatthasacca-Parauiarthika 
satya), and if it be SemmU/isacca what is the particular 
Sflmmwffsacco contemplated by the enquirer. The following 
dialogue about the soul will iljuntrate this point. 

Some Santanas and Brahmanas (henceforth abbreviated as 
S & B| put the following question to Buddha : Is the soul per¬ 
fectly happy (e^airtasu^hi) and healthy f arogd } after death? 

Buddha (abbreviated below as B) asks ; Do you know any¬ 
thing in this world that is perfectly happy } 

S & B.—No. 

B,—Have you been perfectly happy even for a day 

night ? 

S & B,—-No. 


or a 
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B,—Do you know an y method by which you can realise the 
state that is altogether happy ? 

S & B—No, 

B-—Have you ever heard the voices of gods who had been 
reborn in a perfectly happy world? 

S & B,—No. 

U wdl be observed tn this dialogue that Buddha first 
assume* the sam mutisucca viz. T the existence of a soul, and 
finds out through questions the exact idea in the nrund, of the 
enquirer and then tries to drive home to him through his own 
Statements how baseless his conception is* 

Buddha advises the enquirers that they should not trouble 
themselves for ascertaining whether the soul is composed of 
material (oUrika) oi immaterial substance, or has form or no 
form (rupfl or arupu) because speaking from the view point of 
the highest truth {paramatthalQ), there is no &OuL He i& also 
of opinion that the truth cannot be known by an untrained 
person and hence one should take to the disciplinary practices 
relating to the body, mind and knowledge fails, samadhi and 
panha) and develop his faculties in the highest decree before 
he will be able to realize the truth. His dhamma is not to be 
taken on trust ; it b zvakkhatQ (well-preached), nandHihik* (of 
advantage in this life) (unrestricted in time), 

{open to all), apanuyi^a (can lead to Nibbana) and upasaruasam- 
o&Ua nr^rz (can lead to quietude), 

Buddha is not really an agnostic as some of the European 
orientalists consider him to be. His method of approaching a 
problem is analytical and rational. He had a definite and 
clear conception of the Reality, (usually called by him 
DhammaithitiTn or ZJhammunfyemaJtcjrn or Nibhana, but as it 
was impossible to express it in words, he had no other alter¬ 
native than to answer that it is (indeterminable). 

Hia position as to viewing problems from the standpoint of 
the phenomenal truth or the highest truth can be made clear 
by a simiie. A person suffering from a particular kind of 
ophthalmic disease sees Hies running about in the air. He asks 
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a man with normal eyesight about their form and quality, ff 
the latter says anything about their form and quality, he would 
be regarded as foolish by the people with normal eyes became 
they actually see nothing before them. Again, if be says that 
there are no Hies at all, he will not be able to convince the 
person with defective eyes regarding the truth of the statement. 
On the other hand, he will run the risk of conveying an im¬ 
pression that there were flies before hi* eyes but now they have 
disappeared. So the wisest course will be to cure the disease 
of the person first and then to try to convince him of the Fact 
that there are really no flies before him. Hence Buddha was 
not an agnostic but a rationalist in the sense that he depended 
upon reasoning in reaching to conclusions rather than upon 
assumptions. 

11 Buddha's Rationalistic method applied to non- 

PHILOSOPHICAL SPHERES. 

(i) Caste system. 

Buddha's rationalistic spirit is evident not only in his 
philosophical discussions but a ]ho in his examinations of the 
popular beliefs and customs, e,g. his attitude towards the caste - 
syitem and the discrimination based on caste a* giving a right 
to the knowledge of the truth. Buddha held that a person 
irrespective of caste or age is entitled to search for the truth 
and follow the path prescribed leading to same and that the 
pride of caste is baseless as men r whether Brahman a, Ksatriya, 
Vai&ya or Sudra, arc bom in the same way, are composed of 
the same earthly materials and are subject to the common 
frailties of the human beings. What distinguishes one man 
from another is his quality T and not the accident of his birth 
(na jacca hoti brahmano). Hence a person, whether a 
Btahmana or Sudra, is equally entitled to practise brahmacarya 
and other disciplinary rules at any stage of his life and realize 
the truth. 
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(ii) Repealed Character of the Vedas, 

Buddha was not prepared, taking his stand on reason, to 
subscribe to the belief that the Vedas had been revealed by 
God. He was of opinion that the hymns had been composed 
by Rsis such as Atthaka, Vamaka. Vamadeva* Vcssamitta, 
Yam&taggi, Anghasa and others (Dfgha* L p. 104). 

(m) The inefficacy of the Sacrifices. 

With the same rationalistic attitude he approached the 
question of the efficacy of sacrificing living beings in the names 
of God for the benefit of other living beings, as also the question 
of the efficacy of the rituata, In the Payasi and Kufadunta 
Sulfas he has dilated on this topic and showed that sacrifice 
without cruelty to animals and involving only the use of ghee, 
oil honey etc. is better. But better still is charity to holy person 
by providing them with boarding and lodging. The highest 
sacrifice, according to him, m the observance of the moral pre¬ 
cepts and the practice of the fourfold meditation, 

(iv) Afetfff and Koruna. 

Buddha prohibited not only the killing of animals in a 
sacrifice but also insisted on his disciples to practise the 
meditations called the fbahmoefhdrns. Of the four Brahma- 
Biktiras, two are meftd (love) and Koruna (compassion). The 
practice of the brahmaDiharas by an adept as a means of self 
culture consists in creating in his mind a state in which he 
diffuses as it were from within himself love and compassion 
towards all the beings in the four corners of the world. The 
great emphasis laid on metfa and %nxrn a by Buddha was an 
original contribution of his to the view of the world by which 
to regulate the actions of human beings towards all other living 
beings. 

To the Mahay artists, these practices of metta and koruna 
appealed so much that they regard them as the essential marks 
of Buddhism. In the Mahiyanic works these practices have 
received the highest place and have been taken as the basis 
for the development of the philosophy of Samata (sameness). 
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111, Theory of Relative Existence. 

(i) Paticcasamuppada, 

An outstanding contribution of Buddha to Indian thought 
was the theory of FuticcflSamupptfda {relative existence), If on 
examination a thing be found to have sprung from cause (he/ti) 
and. condition (poccayol, one must look upon it as unreal and 
hence a source of misery H because all unreal things are sources 
of misery. All the worldly objects arc the results of causes and 
conditions ; hence they are those which one should not be eager 
to possess for his permanent happiness. From this it follows 
that a man should endeavour to obtain that which is uncaused 
(ahefu^o) and unconditioned and this is nothing 

hut Nibb&na, 

It is this theory of the relative existence of worldly things 
that should be regarded as the teaching of Buddha not borrowed 
from any of the preceding thinkers. The importance of this 
theory of relative existence ie indicated in the account of the 
conversation of Sariputta the disciple of Buddha. He was 
well-grounded in the various systems of philosophy, brahmanic 
and non-brahmanic. but could not find satisfaction in any of 
them. The utterance of Assaji-- 

Ve dhumTita h^tuppabhava testim hetum taihngata uha r 
Tcmm ca yo mVodho euommdi mahwtanuma ti 
which is nothing but a poetical rendering of the theory of 
pnfficca^amuppflda—at once appealed to his mind and served to 
effect his conversion. It is this formula that has been con¬ 
sidered worth quoting at the end of almost every Mahayarw 
work and has been found inscribed on a large number of 
Buddhistic monuments, It is also this formula that charmed 
NlgSrjuna and served as the basis of hie new philosophy of 
Synyata. And it was this formula that fascinated Sintaraksita, 
the author of the Tattvaa^ngruha, so much that he concluded 
that the highest praise bestowable on Buddha is by addressing 
him as the promulgator of the theory of Pmiitytisamutpada. 
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fii) A riya&accus. 

Closely connected with the theory of Paticcasamuppada 
arc the four ary an truths, du^ha, samudayo, nirndha and 
magga. The first truth, dukkha. denotes the last four links of 
the chain of causes, viz. jati jarimarana etc. (i.e. birth, old age, 
or death etc.) up to upadana, which gives rise to the five 
uptidtina^hundhus of rupe p Ccduna, vanna, sankhara and 
vinneno, Upadana, as explained before, includes among other 
things a self-consciousness which serves as an instrument for 
bringing about the constitution of a being by the combination 
of the five khandhas* 

The second and the third truths, S&madaya and Nlrodha 
{he, how duhJthci originates and disappears) are explained by 
the links, preceding iipadono p of in the 'chain of causes/ 
Dtfkkkasamudaya takes place through the production of 
i ipadana from tanka {desire), which again is produced by 
tiedana f feeling). Vedune arises from phas$a (contact), phas&a 
from zatdyatana {six organs of sense), xalntjcjiana from namampo 
(the constituted subtle being), and namarupa from umnana 
(perceptions produced by the sense organs), Dakkkanlrodha is 
secured by working along the series in the reverse order, i.e. 
trpadena is destroyed by the removal of tanhc, tanha by the 
removal of vedana, and so forth. 

The fourth tiuth, magga. i.e. the means for bringing about 
the end of du^ha is explained as the eightfold path, the most 
important of which is Sammaddthf. What is this Sammadilthi 
(correct view of the truth )} it is usually explained as the know¬ 
ledge of the origin* cessation, and means of cessation of 
but it really means the removal of the first link in the 
causal chain, — -avifia, on which the attainment of Nlbbana 
depends. 

Thus we see that the four antjasucca* which constitute one 
of the most important doctrines of Buddha are intertwined with 
the formula of Paticcasamuppada, and, in fact, are dependent 
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To sum Up: (i) Though much of the teachings imported 
by Buddha had already been anticipated in India by the pre¬ 
ceding thinkers, Buddha can be given the credit For incorporat¬ 
ing them in his own doctrines and giving them a more ordered 
and elaborated form, e-g. his conception of Nibbtina as the 
Absolute and bis A tthangikamagga leading to the attainment of 
Nihbarm. 

(ii) lire theory of Karma was well-developed in Buddha's 
lime, but the credit of rationalising the if arm a theory is due 
to Buddha, because he was a Karmaviljin so far the theory did 
not clash with his other theory of the Paticcunamupp&nnaDdda. 

fiii) Buddha brought In a revolution in the Indian thought 
by denying the existence of a soul {Ptmraa or i4hnaft} but sup* 
porting at the same time the theory of the continuity of a being 
by holding that the numerous existences form only one con¬ 
tinuous series of the Jfhandhas changing at every moment. 

(iv) Buddha's out and out atheism is a contribution to 
Indian thought, though Samkhya can be credited with an 
atheistic spirit, 

{v} By the introduction of his rationalistic spirit Buddha 
gave a new turn to the current of inchan thought. 

(vi) His revolt against the caste-system, the revealed 
character of the Vedas and the belief in the efficacy of sacri¬ 
fices followed as the result of his examination of every problem 
in a rationalistic spirit. 

(vii) The emphasis laid by him on meffa and ^timnd served 
as the basis of many Mahiyinic practices and appealed so much 
even to the Brahmanas that they made him an incarnation of 
love and compassion, and characterized his teaching as 
ahrmaaiWfl, 

(viii) The greatest of Buddha's contributions are hU theory 
of Paticcaaamuppada (relative existence of worldly things) and 
his conception of the Reality (JVjbfelnfl) as uncaused and 
unconditioned, 

(ix) Buddha's formulation of the four Aryan truths was 
pointed to by the application of the Paticcasamtippada. 
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|The Learned author of this interesting article hag not 
made it clear whether the Moksa of the pre-Buddhistic systems 
and the Nibbana of the Buddhists are identical in their nature. 
We do not agree with Dr. Law when he speaks of Nibbana 
l 'as losing oneself in a greater self — Ld. Maha Bodhi.) 


CLEANINGS 

NEW DANGER TO THE REPUTATION OF BURMA. 

Burma, which deservedly enjoys the reputation of being a 
countr> r of pure Buddhism, is faced with yet another danger. Not 
being satisfied with the unrestricted exploitation of th&t beauti¬ 
ful land in various other ways, the Indians have commenced 
exploiting for their own benefit the most sacred of the Burmese 
people. Thus it has happened that some Indians in Burma 
found it profitable to call themselves Buddhists. One enter¬ 
prising member of this Indian Buddhist Community in Burma, 
has, it appears, founded, in Rangoon, a sort of institute for 
bestowing ''Buddhist honours" upon "eastern and Far Eastern 
Buddhists, Already + some German, French, American and 
even Hawaiian Buddhists (we may add also a Nepali Buddhist 
—Ed.) have received from this source high-sounding titles and 
"degrees/* So far no Englishman has been considered worthy 
of even a "Bachelorship of Dhamma" : but then. England is 
not like the Far East and the Far West. It may interest those 
concerned to know that the several councils of Thera* of the 
Buddhist hierarchy in Burma, or the individual Maha Theras 1 
or the Maha Sangharaja. the Supreme Head of the hierarchy 
know nothing of these "title*’' and "degrees 1 ' which emanate 
from Burma, Wc are constrained to record this warning in 
the interest of the Buddha Sasana not only in Burma but also 
in other parts of the world, British Buddhist (See our editorial 
comments). 

4 
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WORLD POPULATION. 


Asia 

Europe 

North and South America 

Africa 

Australia 

All Islands 


... 950.000,000 
... 550.000.000 
... 230,000,000 
... 150,000.000 
7.000,000 
... 113.000,000 


Total 


... 2.000,000.000 

— International Statistical Institute. 


ABHIDHAMMA. 

I take it that you all accept the scientific fact of re-incama. 
Hon a just as you accept the scientific fact of evolution, because 
it is illogical lo accept the one without the other. They repre¬ 
sent the subjective and the objective : both evolving together : 
both inseparable like the two sides of a fib.. ; and both part 
of the same process of Samsara, Unless this scientific truth is 
accepted, ft is useless to try to formulate any theory that will 
agree with the facts of existence. Buddhism is much more than 
a system of psychological ethics- It is a complete system of 
ontology, fn which every process of existence throughout the 
whole universe k dealt with. And when you investigate the 
Three Characteristics, the law of Dependent Origination, the 
five Khandhas. ihe doctrine of Kamma. the Stages of Existence, 
the Mental A-gregates, the Jhanss, the Divine States, or what¬ 
ever part of thr- Great Teacher's Doctrine you please, you find 
that it is all one connected whole. To realise the truth of one 
part, necessitates the realisation of the truth of the whole. 
Every part of it is interdependent. It minutely and clearly 
explains every possible form of mental process, giving the 
reasons why a particular thought or action is good or bad i 
giving reasons why such a particular thought or action arises ; 
giving reasons for the effects of such a particular thought or 
action. No other system that has ever been devised attempts 
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tcs do all this. There is no other religion which is so based on 
Reason. 

—The fafe Dr. E. R r Rost, 
UNION FOR DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The Union had its origin rn Xieng Mai, Siam, during Wesak 
of 2456 (1913 c, e.) through the goodwill of a group of learned 
Bhikkhus, Barien scholars and honorable laymen. At that time 
one of the four Somdet Chao Rajana (Arehmonk who stands at 
the head of the different assemblies of monks) had this move¬ 
ment—though strictly private as it was then and limited to very 
selected members—in great sympathy and was trying to interest 
the Somdet Phra Sangharaja (Prince monk, official head of the 
entire Buddhist order of the whole Kingdom) to lend it his 
influence but all that has been gained in this direction is dmt 
His Most Serene Highness the King of Siam assumed the title 
of 'Protector of the Buddhist Law/' Nevertheless, it—the 
Union—has been in great predicament among the hermits who 
form one of the four great divisions of religious life in Siam. 

Our Patrons are our great moral supports outside the monas¬ 
teries or material helpers of special importance. 1 he actual 
Patrons of the Union are His Most Serene Majesty the King 
of Siam, "Protector of the Buddhist Law-—The Most Venerable 
T das hi Lama, ' Supreme Buddhist head of Thibet",—'The 
Houbilhan Mating, of Son Fan Ting (China),—The Veneiable 
the Anagarika Pacham , of Nepal- 

As our chief purpose is to diffuse TRUTH we beg aij the 
writers. Institutions and editing concerns to furnish us with their 
books, literature or studies. We shall gladly mnke them known 
the world over through our (free) World-wide Service. 

Magazines will be exposed in our reading rooms. 

—We are your Servants, an army oJ Servants spread all ovei 
the world. 

—We can introduce you to any Buddhist Institution you may 
need and give you any practical advice you may wane regarding 
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Buddhism Spiritualist cultural institutions of any parts of the 
world. 

HELP US IN HELPING THE WORLD OLT OF SOR¬ 
ROW. DJSCONFORMJTY (Pukkha) AND IGNORANCE (Hdlj 
of Nature a Laws (Dhamma) in all its Limitations (humanities) 
of desire and Maya (Anicca), 

\\ e need thoughtful and trustworthy “correspondents'" 
everywhere. If you are qualified, please make your applica¬ 
tion, Send your correspondence to a dele gate r Address of 
Cuban delegate—Mrs. Emilia Grau, San Ricardo 21. Santiago,. 
Cuts. 

SERVICES OF BUDDHISM TO MANKIND. 

“The pasf services of Buddhism to the World has been very 
great. It has famed iaUo ge tribes B given unlettered nations 
(heir alphabet and literature, introduced art and architecture r 
de vela pad an extensive and intricate philosophy, and advocated 
non-resistence and peace r In its Hhxayana form it has 
developed the moral character oj nations and peoples and 
brought comfort to the lives of many millions. In its Mahayana 
form it has influenced tfie morals and given hope for a future 
life to hundreds of millions 

(Extract from a lecture on “Buddhism*" delivered by the 
Rev. W. E, Soothill, Professor of Chinese in the Lfniveratty of 
Oxford. Scmptembeiv 1922 and quoted in the "Travels of 
Fa-Hsien" by H, A, Giles). 


NIRVANA 

By Pkofessor Satkarj Mookerjl M,A. 

(Continued from fuly issue 1 

The Conception of Nirvana according to the SarvasftOadins 
and the Vaibhusil^as r 

The SarvastivadiiH main dan that the existence of three 
eternal, mcompeisite categories (asamskrita dharmas). which arc 
immutable and as such remain uniform and unmodified through 
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all lime. Tht rest of the seventy-two categories or elements 
(dharmash into which the abjective and the subjective world 
of reality has been divided by the SarvaMivadins, are composite 
(samskritas) and as such subject to constant mutation, though 
all reals are eternal and imperishable i n *hetr noumenal and 
substantial character fdharmasvabhava). It is for this reason that 
the system is called sarvastivada or the philosophy of all exis- 
tents. Though all reals are subject to the law of causation 
(pratityasamutpadaF, the causa] operation governs the nggre 
gates and compounds„ and not the ultimate elements or atoms. 

1 hese atoms however are never found in then free* uncom- 
pounded state* but are always combined in various proportions. 
These compounds ate subject to constant flix and so change 
every moment anew, though substantially they remain uniform 
and unaffected. What changes h their states or characteristics 
or attributes. But the incomposite, simple categories, to wil r 
Akira, PratisanhhyAnirodha and aptiaankbylnirodha are eternal 
verities, absolutely uniform and unalterable. The*e two 
tlirodhas and okasa are not negative entities- but are absolutely 
objective existences. The Sautrintikaa however regard them as 
purely negative ideas, mere conceptual farms having no objec¬ 
tive reference in the Sautrqntika's scheme oF reality there is 
no place for an uncaused category and these threse eternal 
verities of the Vaibhasikas have been regarded by the 
Seuthantikas as mere intellectual fictions, tondly objectified by 
an irrational imagination, 1 hese Sautrandkas have very 
severely criticised the Vaibhisika# for then believing these 
uncaused Jettons as existential categories which ifi condemned 
as rank heresy. 

In reply to the strictures of Uddyotakara in one place, 
Kamabila observes, ’ your statement, that uncaused categories 
are two-fold, viz, eternal and non-existent, only betrays ignor¬ 
ance of the opponent s (Buddhists) position, as the Buddhist 
rationalists (Sc. Salltiinttkas} hold uncaused categories to be 
non-existent illusions. Verily has it been said by the Master— 
‘"The Bodhlsatva while reviewing the entire phenomenal world 
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docs nut find a single phenomenon, which Is exempt from the 
law of causation. As regards the Vaibhiaikas who regard 
akasa and the like as objective existences, they are classed by 
us with the heretical schools and are not the true followers of 
the Buddha {Sikyaputriyahh So the advancement of theii- 
views in this connexion is not consonant with logical proce¬ 
dure. ' l. Again in reply to the charge of Rumania that eternal 
entities must be believed by the Buddhists to have occasional 
efficiency, as pmtisankhyanirodha an J the like become objects 
of knowledge only after a human exertion, albeit they are 
eternal,—Simtaraksita and Ramalasila observe that this accusa¬ 
tion of Rumania is abortive eo far as the Sautrantikas are con- 
cemed. For acceding to them, these so-calted eternal cate¬ 
gories are mere intellectual fictions and as such can have no 
caused efficiency, which belongs to reality alone. And if the 
\ aibhasikas are intended, then too, Rumania. s charge carries 
no me aning , as die Yaibhisikas do not regard these nirodhas 
as nullities (abhivae), as Rumania imagines. Pratisankliyt- 
nirodha., 

Kimui i a s i la continues, h 3 nothing but a dissociation (of the 
principle of consciousness) from the iaravas and klesas (passions 
and impurities), and as this disjunction is effected by transcen¬ 
dental knowledge (pratisankhya), it is called mrodha dependent 
upon pratisankhyl (prajfii) or the highest knowledge of truth. 
This is a positive entity, as disjunction is a positive quality of 
the things that were in conjunction before since it is logically an 
established proposition that the number of disjoined entities is 
exactly in ratio to that of the conjoined entities. 

As regards + apratisankhyariirodha* T it is not the opposite 
process as Rumania thinks. It is altogether distinct from dis¬ 
sociation, It is nothing but a circumstance, which makes the 
future emergence of likely effects absolutely impoaible to 
materialise. This state cannot be realised by knowledge ; It 
can be effected only by an absolute and irrevocable removal of 
the causes and conditions responsible for the production of the 
effects in question. And this is what is called, mrodha not 
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dependent an transcendental knowledge. "But Kumarila,' says 
Kamatsila, "only betrays his woeful Ignorance of the Buddhist 
position, which he has the temerity to criticise ! We shall see 
that these two Forms of nirodhas have their respective parts 
to play in the evolution of nirvana. 

(To he confirmed) 


PRINCIPLES OF BUDDHISM 

By the Yen, Pandit H. Nandasara. attached to the 
London Buddhist Mission, 

Of all kinds of teaching, the teaching of the Buddha, Is 
the best that any cultured person can receive, for the utmost 
freedom of thought that was ever proclaimed by a teacher, 
is found in the teaching of the Buddha. **h makes people 
independent, progressive and responsible for their deeds by 
teaching that self is the lord and saviour of self, that each 
one is capable of attaining the the highest stage of develop¬ 
ment, and that each one makes his heaven and hell here and 
elsewhere according to his own deeds, words and thoughts/' 

Of all teachers, it Is Buddha alone, who directed seekers 
after truth not to believe anything simply because it was be¬ 
lieved by parents, teachers, teamed men or men of high por¬ 
tion. or by the majority of people. *'Do not believe" says 
Buddha, + a thing because it is alleged to be divine inspira- 
laffli, or because it is said that it has come down for genera¬ 
tions as a tradition, or because it has appeared in books, or 
is said to be an oracle, or because one's instinct says it is truth, 
or a certain individual emphatically says it is the truth, but 
believe a thing if it agrees with ya ur own reason. Investigation 
and practical knowledge," 

A rational method of salvation is what civilized and Intel¬ 
ligent people require. Buddhism is the religion that teaches 
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the means and ways baaed on scientific reasons, for the pur¬ 
pose of annihilating all suffering' and misery and attaining the 
highest perfection -of life and enlightenment. Buddha was the 
foremost and earliest of all teachers who taught clearly the 
doctrine of cause and effect. which is the basis of all modern 
science. 1 his es a very important point inasmuch as it is a 
doctrine that distinguishes Buddhism from practically every 
other form of religion. 

To n searcher after truth, there is nothing more interesting 
and useful than that part of the teaching of the Buddha in 
which the four noble truths are clearly explained. In this 
world which ia full of delusions of cravings, of lust and of 
ignorance, it is difficult to know or to realize the truth, for the 
minds of ordinary men arc affected and even enslaved by 
passions, 

For the benefit of deluded mankind, Buddha has pointed 
out the means and ways of purifying the mind and acquiring 
that calmness of mind which enables men to understand and 
realise the truth in a perfect way. By such perfection and 
purification of the mind p the enlightened ones have given out 
many a noble truth to the world, whereby Buddhism is known 
as the religion of truth. 

Hie advent of a Buddha is for all beings including dctias, 
Maras and brahmas, and also for all times—present, past and 
future- Buddha underwent long sufferings for many a million 
years in his attempt to fulfil the Ten Perfections—for which 
we call him the Enlightened One—even to the extent of siting 
away all his possessions and even his own life for the sake of 
the world. In preaching His doctrine his aim was to bring 
relief to human and non-human suffering. His greatest 
services were rendered in teaching the ignorant the way of 
salvation, His teachings are suitable to all rational beings that 
live in any country where people are wise enough to realize 
their value and to practise them. They have Wen useful to 
thousands as the only reliable source of comfort and relief from 
suffering. This will continue to be so a0 long as thoughtful 
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people desire to attain to that state of perfection through en- 
iightemneilt Therefore Buddhism is known as the religion of 
salvation. 

Buddha totally and absolutely prohibited men to harbour 
those states of consciousness that conduce to living sn a state of 
disorder and contention. He encouraged in almost all his dis¬ 
courses the promotion of harmony and restoration of amity* 
for it is concord that pleases and delights any person who 
seeks after peace. Owing to its greatness* truthfulness and 
peacefulness* the teaching of the Buddha appeals to civilized 
and intellectual people. Persuasion through appeal to man's 
intellect and reason is the means by which the teaching of 
the Buddha was spread over the world. Missions for the spread 
of Hls teachings started 2519 years ago. Ever since* there have 
been Buddhist Missions sent to different parts of the world at 
various times, ft was the earliest of missionary religions. No 
drop of blood has ever been shed or been caused to be shed 
for the sake of Buddhism. No person bas ever been punished 
for not accepting it. In every country where Buddhism flourish¬ 
ed people became innocent B happy, generous and virtuous. 
With the toss of Buddhist culture, natives became oppressive, 
unhappy, wicked and b T ood~thirsty. It is the practice of love 
according to Buddhist conception* which alone can bring about 
true peace in oneself and towards others* and that makes 
Buddhism the religion of universal peace. 

The highest expression of Love towards all beinga is found 
in the teachings of the Buddha. He declared that in those who 
harbour such evil thoughts as these: ‘such and such a man 
has abused me, he has beaten me, defeated me* robbed me," 
hatred will never cease, for hatred is not to be overcome by 
hatred, but by love* The manner in which one should spread 
hEs love towards beings, according to the Buddha, is explained 
thus. Whatever living beings there are, either feeble or strong, 
either long or greet, middle-s'zrd, short, small or large, either 
seen or unseen and all which live far or neat, either born or 
seeking birth* may all creatures be happy-minded. Let no one 
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deceive another, I el 'him. not despise another in any plac* + let 
him not out of anger or resentment wi$h harm to another. As 
a mother al the risk of her Bfe watches over her own child, 
her only child, so let everyone cultivate a mind filled with 
boundless friendship towards all beings. And let him cultivate 
good-will towards all the world, a mind of boundless friendship, 
above and below and across, unobstructed, without hatred, 
without enmity/' 

The idea of universal love was strongly emphasized by the 
Buddha as an essential pa^t of the practice of his teachings. 
Thin is practised for Hie purpose of destroying anger, hatred, 
envy and ill-will which are the failings in different persons in 
different degrees. By His own personal example He taught 
that the conquest by love is the conquest that matters, for 
when Drvadatta attempted to kill him, it was Jove that defeated 
the intentions of the evil-minded Ocvadattfi. On the occasion 
of His enlightenment under the Bo-tree it was love that defeated 
the mighty Mara and fus hordes. It was the same love which 
tamed the furious elephant Nalagiri that wag gent against Him. 
On many occasions. He has pointed out many advantages 
which might be reasonably expected from practising love. The 
practice of this love extending not only to human brings but to 
animals and all other beings, makes Buddhism the religion of 
Universal loVe. 

The purest, the noblest and the most sublime system of 
ethics ever taught to the world is given by the Buddha, The 
most striking part of the teaching of Buddha is that which 
solves the problem of suffering and recommends the begt ctire 
for it. 'If there were no birth, life and death/* says the 
Buddha, there would be no need of a Buddha. By training 
oneself according to the teaching of the Buddha and gaining 
that wisdom which is based on the highest mStid-culnire + one 
can verify that there have been numberless previous existences, 
livery thmg taught in Buddhism can be realised by practice. 
Thus Buddhism stands fotemost of all as a pure, tolerant; wt*e 
and enlightened religion. 
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Buddha realised sad taught three things: the transitory 
nature of all things, the rise of suffering from this impermanence 
and the impossibility of establishing a permanent ego on such 
a shifting basis. Through meditation, man can gain the know¬ 
ledge ’winch will enable him to ^ee dearly how life ever changes 
without existing permanently even for a single moment. He 
can see through the same light of wisdom that life is involved 
in suffering and that the so-called sou] is nothing but a mere 
word, for there is nothing that can be proved to be soul. 

Buddha has pointed out that according to our actions, we 
mike our lives happy or unhappy. All the differences in life 
and all the pleasures and pains of life arc the outcome of 
previous actions. Although there is no part of the teachings 
of the Buddha which can be discarded as of no importance or 
use, in my opinion what the W&at needs most to learn from 
Buddha is the true conception of Karma—what results from 
one s actions. 

To cease from sin, to acquire merit and to cleanse the 
heart, these are the three things on which the whole teaching 
of the Buddha is based. Right conduct ie the only means that 
enables man to cease from sin and ennobles life. According 
to Buddha to offer prayers, to do penances, to sing hymns and 
songs, to use charms, incantations and invocations and sacrifices 
to gods do not form right conduct. Right conduct can be 
viewed negatively as Well as positively. Negatively it m to 
refrain from evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds. 
Thoughts involving harm and ill-will towards others, and also 
selfishness and greed are known as evil thoughts. Falsehood, 
harsh and slanderous words, idle-talk or gossiping are known 
as evil words. 

Killing, stealing, indulging in illicit sensual pleasures and 
using intoxicants are known as evil deeds. A person who 
refrains from such evils is said to have right conduct negatively. 
Positively right conduct demands the exercise of charity, the 
leading of a virtuous self-controlled life and the practice of 
meditation and concentration of the mind. Charity makes 
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people unselfish and leads on to noble selflessness. Self- 
control gives noble character and the happiness which arises 
out of purity of life. Meditation and concentration of the mind 
are the ways of purifying the mind from the evil thoughts that 
bring contamination and are the only ways of attaining enlight- 
ment which enables a person to put an end to suffering. 

Buddha has pointed out what arc the ills of life, their 
cause, their cessation and what b the way that leads to their 
cessation. Birth, old age, decay, disease, deaths grief, pain, 
lamentation, misery and despair are the ills of life. All these 
are the out-come of desire. It is desire that causes the illusion 
of human existence opening with roseate da^vn, begets every 
activity, produces attachment and pleasing satisfaction in each 
existence„ however low and miserable it may be and creates 
the thirst for gold, position, honour and fame. 

Rooting out this "desire by strenuous effort is called the 
annihilation of sorrow or cessation of ill. The way that leads 
to the destruction of sorrow is the middle path., the noble eight 
fold Path. Buddha's advice, is to embrace and follow the 
middle way and not to go to either extreme. Buddha bids us 
not to give ourselves over to pleasures of sense—which are 
low, coarse, ignoble and unprofitable ; and not to give our¬ 
selves over to self-mortification—which are painful, ignoble and 
Unprofitable. 

For the exclusion of both these extremes, our Teacher has 
discovered and taught this middle course, which gives vision 
and understanding and conduces to tranquillity, insight and 
enlightenment and Nihbana. 

+ ‘He who would prepare to tread this middle path, must 
begin by keeping the simple precepts of morality, then, as he 
grows stronger, he must cease utterly to do evil, complete and 
establish good deeds, and cleanse his thought#. He may then 
be in a position to take the first step upon the noble eightfold 
path, by virtue of hie view*, that is, by the acknowledgement 
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<sf the four noble truths of Borrow and its cause, its ceasing and 
the way thereto. 

This leads him to right purpose, words and deeds> Then, 
living in a light way, he will have the strength to make the 
mighty effort which sustains him on the uphill path : concentra¬ 
ting all his attention with energy on. the goal, by constant medi¬ 
tation and thought control, he finally reaches the state of right 
concentration, wherein the mind has gained its perfect balance 
and the goal b reached for be has at last found that which he 
sought—"the peart of great price 1 '—'the ideal of Nibbana., 
the fading out of all desire, all hate and all illusion, 

Buddha preached for full 45 years Hb doctrine. It 
is the eternal Dhamma of all the worlds and is suited to all 
beings, who have minds to think. The universal and ultimate 
nature of Dhamma is shown by the fact that during the forty 
five years of His ministry, thr Buddha touched upon every' con¬ 
ceivable subject, upon man in all his possible relations 
throughout his life. Just as the mighty ocean hides within it¬ 
self various jewels, so in the Dhamma, are many gems of 
wisdom. If we consider family life, we find the Buddha in 
Sigalowada Sutta, laying down rules regulating the relations 
of husband and wife, parents and children. We see that in the 
Buddha's teaching reciprocal obligation is insisted upon, the 
members of the family have reciprocal rights and obligations 
in regard to each other. The word obedience is not used. For 
Buddhism is the religion of enlightenment, conduct is gained 
by knowledge* not by arbitrary Laws imposed from without. 

Take again the relations of employer and employee, or to 
Use the phraseology of modem economies, of capital and 
labour. There ate obligations of employer and employee* laid 
down by the Buddha in Sigalowada Sutta. We have here a 
teaching that would absolutely change the present state of 
unrest to the peaceful harmony of the golden age, for employer 
and employee would no longer be hitter enemies, each seeking 
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to over-reach the other, but devoted leaders and loyal and 
faithful Follower* going foreward in mutual goodwill to build 
a happier world, 

If we turn to the matter of social science, whet finer teach¬ 
ing can we have than that teaching of Sanyutla nikaya. There 
we have directions of profound scientific import, to plant trees 
as a means to keep the earth Fertile, is in accord with modem 
science, although prior to the scientific age. this important fact 
of nature was quite unknown to Europe as the desolation of 
certain European countries, such as Spain and Sicily bear 
witness. 

As regards the duties of citizenship, we find the Buddha 
advising kings on their duties to their subjects. And also we 
find the Buddha speaking of hygiene. Health is sometimes 
spoken of as equivalent to the highest bliss, and rules are laid 
down by the Buddha for keeping of health, Hence we see that 
Buddhism is the religion that affords the beat teaching on every 
department of human life. 

The teaching of Buddha is the greatest blessing ever con¬ 
ferred on humanity and it has given blessings to all countries 
where it was spread. It is yours to make use of the teaching 
of the Buddha, not merely by studying it, but by practising it 
It i* only those who practise the Dhamma that can truly appre¬ 
ciate and realise the value of it. The more a person under¬ 
stands and practise* the Buddha's teachings, the more his com¬ 
passion increases and the mow does he feel it hi. duty to 
point out the path that lead* no one astray. *‘Qf all gift*” Bay * 
Buddha, ‘the gift of truth surpasses alj," In conclusion, t wish 
all of you to attain the perfect blessing of Enlightenment, and 
I hope you will help the helpless with the gift of truth which 
the highest of all gifts. 


SLAVERY 

By Pandit Sheo Nahain 
(Continued from fnly issue.) 

Celts and Saxons 

TKe Celts enslaved then Saxon Captives and the Saxons 
retaliated by enslaving Celts. Those serfs of early Britain 
were obliged to wear a metal collar, the ends soldered together 
inscribed with their own and the masters names, a usage 
which continued in Scotland down to the dawn of the loth 
Century in connection with, which those condemned by the 
State to be H "perpetual servants'’ of the Masters. (Harmsworth 

CydOr, VoL IX, P- 432.) 

When the traffic in slaves ceased among the Christian 
nations of Europe, it continued to be carried on in the age of 
crusades by the Venetians who supplied the markets of the 
Saracens with slaves purchased from the Slavonian tribes along 
the Adriatic. Christian captives taken by Musa! mans were 
sold ili Asiatic North African market®, and continued to be 
sold till the beginning of the 19th Century when the inter¬ 
ference of the Christian powers, the conquest of Algiers by 
France and the emancipation of Greece resulted in the aboli¬ 
tion of the practice in Barbary. Egypt and the Ottoman Empire. 
(Ihid. Everyman's Cyclo.. VoL lb p. 49Q4 

Japanese, 

Early Japanese history also to veals a system of slavery. 
(Hanu&worth Cycles., VoL IX. + p. 432.) 

Egypt, 

Slavery is traceable from ah early dale. Private owner* 
ship of slaves captured in war and given by the King to their 
captor of otherwise is certainly seen at the beginning of the 
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I fith dynasty. Sales of slaves occur m the 2'th dynasty. 
fElncy. Brit., VoL [X., p. 46.) 

China. 

The law recognises the right of the parent to sell his off¬ 
spring into slavery and am eng the poor ihis b not an un¬ 
common practice, though, in comparison with the total popu¬ 
lation, the number of slaves is few. The kidnapping of 
children for sale as slaves is carried on but there is no slave 
raiding. .There are more female than male slaves. Thr 
descendants of male slaves acquire freedom In the 5th 
generation. [Ency, Brit. r \ ol ± Vl. f p. 173.1 

Persia, 

In common with other Asiatic nations Persia too had and 
indeed have up to the present the institution of slavery though 
slaves in this country "have a good time, well fed. well 
clothed as spoiled children" \ (Ency. Brit., VoL XXL, p. 192.) 

Nepal. 

Slavery is an institution of the .country' and a r I families of 
rank possess many slaves who are employed in domestic and 
field work. They arc generally treated well and arc carefully 
protected by law. (Ency. Brit. + VoL XIX. 4 p. 331.} 

Whites and Blacks. 

Asiatics enslaved Europe ang and Europeans enslaved 
Asiatics. In the East Trite Slaves were highly nmed and in 
Greece and Rome Orientals were employed in the industries 
and arts^ (P. 2026, Haonsworth’s Histoiy of the World.) 

Effects or Slavery on Morals. 

When we consider its moral effects, whilst endeavouring 
to avoid exaggeration, we must yet pronounce its influence to 
have been profoundly detrimental. In its action it marred in 
a great measure the happy effects of habitual industry by pre¬ 
venting the development of the sense of human dignity which 
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lies at the foundation of morals- On the morality of the 
masters—whether personal, domestic or social—the effects of 
the institution were disastrous. 

As regards domestic morality< the system offered constant 
facilities for libertinism, and tended to subvert domestic peace 
by compromising the dignity and ruining the happiness of the 
wife. The sons of the family were familiarized with vice, and 
general tone of the younger generation was lowered by their 
Intimate association with a despised and degraded class, 
{Ency* Brit.. VoL XXV, h p, 217,) 

Modern r Slave Trade. 

Not long after the disappearance of serfdom comes into 
sight the new system of colonial slavery which instead of being 
the spontaneous outgrowth of social necessities and subserv¬ 
ing a temporary need of human development was politically 
aa well as morally a monstrous aberration, 

Mark the appalling figures for instance. In 1766 as many 
as 6l0 + 000 were transported to Jamaica alone which had been 
an English possession since 1655, The figures of Negroes 
carried away to European Colonies are inconceivable. (Ency, 
Rrit ni Vol. 25, p. 22|.) 

Christians gave, lp Slavery at Last. 

It is stated in the Dictionary of religions by Rev, Benharn, 

P . 967, 

"It has been a matter of cavil by Unbelievers that Christ 

gave no commands on the subject of slavery.. .. .and that 

3t + Paul by sending back ON ESI M US to Philemon and by 
exhorting slaves to obedience appears to countenance it" P 

The learned author traces the attitude of the Church 
towards slavery and b of opinion ;— 

'All who study the various laws about slavery from the 
time of Constantine to the tenth century must see that they 
sprang from Christian principle", 

6 
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Slavery in Islam. 

The term generally used in the Quran for slaves is Ma 
miJEcac aimanu hum "that which your right hands possess'*. 
Reference to slavery in the Quran need not be given. Suffice 
it to say that Mohammad Found slavery an existing institution 
both among the Jews and the idolaters of Arabia. The Quran 
has passages in which kindness to slaves Is enjoined and it is 
declared a duty of a Moslem to grant an emancipation when 
a slave desires to redeem himself. (Surah 1V, 40, Surah XXIV 
33 ,) 

Syed Amir AJi says that Mohammad looked upon the 
custom as temporary in its nature. He held that its extinc¬ 
tion was sure to be achieved by the progress of ideas and 
change of circumstances. (Hughes* Dictionary of Islam. 596 r ) 

PART 11 r 
Hindu Period. 

Manu mentions seven descriptions of slaves, viz.* (I) a 
captive of war, (2) a slave for maintenance, (3) the son of a 
female slave, (4) one purchased for money, (5) a slave obtained 
as a present, (6) a hereditary one, and (7) one condemned to 
slavery for an offence. According to Narad there were fifteen 
kinds of slaves recognised by law and these were as follows :_ 

1st. Grihajata, one bom of a female slave in the house 
of her master, 

2nd. Kieeta, one purchased from his former owner for a 
sum of money, 

3rd- Labdha, one received in donation. 

4th. Dayadaprapta. one acquired by inheritance. 

5th. Anakulabhritta, one maintained in a famine. 

6th. Ahita, -one received in pledge. 

7th. Rinadasa, a distressed debtor voluntarily engaging 
to serve his creditor for a stipulated period. 

8th. Yuddhaprapta, one made captive in war. 
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9 th. Punajita, on* won in a £take or gaming waj>er t 

IOth. Upag&ia, one offering himself as a slave, without 
any compensation and saying *1 am thine'*, 

I Ith. Fruhrujeabusita H an apostate from religious mendicity, 
who deviates from the rules of the order he may have volun¬ 
tarily entered, and who thereby heeomes the slave of the king. 

12th. Kritakala, one offering himself in servitude for a 
stipulated period. 

13th, Bhuktadasa, one offering himself in the servitude for 
the sale of maintenance* 

14th. Bunrubabhritta, one becoming a jslavc for marrying a 
slave girl. 

15th. Atmavikrayce, one who sells himself lor a pecuniary 
consideration. 

Of the fifteen kinds of slaves declared by the law the 
slaves of the first four kinds cannot be released from slavery 
unless they be emancipated by the generosity of their masters : 
their servitude ls hereditary. To this there is one exception. 
It is laid down that if a slave saves the life of his master, 
when he is in peril, he is released from slavery and obtains 
a son s share. One who, being independent, sells himself is 
the vilest of slaves' and he can never be released. An 
apostate from religious mendicity also can never be emanci¬ 
pated, "for there is not atonement for his crime*One main¬ 
tained in a famine is released from slavery on giving a pair of 
oxen : for what has been consumed in a famine is not dis¬ 
charged by labour alone *. One pledged is released when his 
master redeems him by paying the debt, but Lf the creditor 
takes him in place of payment he becomes a purchased slave, 
A debtor is released from bondage by the paying of his debt 
with interest, A slave for fired period in discharged afte. the 
expiration of such period. One who has offered himself, say¬ 
ing, 1 am thine. One made prisoner in war, one obtained 
through a wager, recover their liberty on giving a substitute 
equally capable of labour. One maintained for subsistence b 
immediately released on relinquishing it ; and a slave for the 
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sake of his wife is emancipated if he separates himself from 
her. 

The slavery of those who are stolen, and sold by thieves, 
and those who are enslaved by Force is rot admitted ; such 
slaves shall be set free by the king. Also slavery is not legal 
in the inverse order of the four classes. A Brahamana could 
never become a slave of another, nor could a person belong* 
ing to a higher class become a slave of another belonging to 
a lower caste. (Anund's Government of India. Hindoo Period 

p. 282.) 

If a king carries a maiden from the house of his defeated 
foe. he should keep her for a year and ask her whether she 
would many him or any one else and if she does not agree 
she should then be returned. (P, 61, Anund.) 

That there were some Sudra slaves is indisputable : but 
there is every reason to believe that men of the other classes 
were also liable to fall into servitude. 

The condition of Sudro .5 therefore was much better than 
of the public slaves under some ancient Kings and indeed 
than that of villeins of the middle ages, or any other servile 
class with which we are acquainted. (Historians* History, U T 
P 51 L) 

Mauryan and Bldohlstic Period. 

Persons may be reduced, to slavery except in the case of 
Aryrw, Says Kautilya, "It is no crime for mlechchhas to sell 
or mortgage the life of their own offspring : but never shall 
•ut Atya be subjected to slavery If for any reason the life 
of an Arya is mortgaged his kinsmen shall redeem him as 
soon as possible. A slave is not without rights and a status. 
Deceiving a slave of his money, or depriving him of the pri¬ 
vileges he can exercise as an Ary a is punishable with fine. 

It is also an offence to employ a slave to carry the dead or 
to sweep ordure, urine, or the leavings of food, or to keep 
him naked, or to hurt or abuse him, or to violate m female 
slave. A slave is entitled to enjoy the inheritance received 
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from his father Dr whatever he has earned without prejudice 
to his master's work. His property passes into the hands of 
his kinsmen. The offspring of a man who has sold off himself 
as a slave is ail Arya. A slave may regain his freedom on 
paying the amount for which he is enslaved. When a child 
is begotten on at female slave by her master, both the child 
and its mother are at once recognised as free. The ransom 
necessary For a slave to regain hU freedom is equal to what 
he has been sold for. (Anunds History of Government of 
India. Hindu Period, 125-126), 

Finally we hear in both Jain and Buddhist books of 
aboriginal tribes, t.handaJas and Pvtkfeusas who were more 
despised even than low tribes and trades. 

Besides the above who were all freemen there were also 
slaves : individual had been captured in predatory raids and 
reduced to slavery or had been deprived of their freedom as 
a judicial punishment < or had submitted to slavery of their 
own accord. Children born to such slaves were also slaves 
and the emancipation is often referred to. But wc hear 
nothing of such later development of slavery as rendered the 
Greek mines, the Roman Loti ftmdia or the plantations of 
Christian slave owners, scenes of misery and oppression. For 
the most part, the slaves were household servants and not 
badly treated ; and their numbers seem to have been insigni¬ 
ficant. [R. David + s Buddhist India, p. 55.) 

Of slaves captured in war from which class in the oldest 
times the slaves were probably exclusively recruited, no men¬ 
tion is made in the Jatakas ; at least in the passages of our 
source which tells us of wars between neighbouring kings, 
no mention is made of prisoners of war ; only of robbers it 
is mentioned in the Cull a Narada jataka Lhat they plunder a 
village and capture its inhabitants and make them slaves. 

I Kara mare Cahet, VoL IV H p* 220.) Owing to complete 
absence of legal rights of the slaves their work differed with 
the individual temperament of their masters. (Pick's Social 
Organization, 308.) 
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Speaking of Asokas edicts, Mr. Stevens remarks.—On one 
of these (Rock pillars) is enjoined the duty of right conduct 
towards staves and servants. 

As Buddhism spread northward it must at every step have 
encountered the rule of slavery. ITie subordination of the 
personal in its creed is a singular contrast to the value set on 
the individual in Christianity and yrl there is a correspond' 
ence in the place its Ideals give to practical charity. {W. 
Steven's "Slave in History/’ p. @7} r 

After revival of Brahmanism, 

Domestic slaves are treated exactly like servants, except 
that they are more regarded as belonging to the family. f 
doubt if they are ever sold : and they attract Hltle observation 
as there is nothing apparent to distinguish them from free mcn^ 

In the South of India they (slaves} are attached to and 
sold with the land ■ and in Malabar (where they seem in, the 
most abject condition) even without the land..,.,,. They exist 
in some parts of Bengal and Behar and in Hilly tracts like 
those in the south-east of Guzerat. Their proportion to the 
people of India is, however, insignificant and in most parts 
of that country the very name of praedial slavery as unknown. 
(Elphinston’s History of India, 9th Edition, p, 201-202,) 

The present condition. 

We learn from a recent work on "Slavery' 1 by Lady 
Simon that there are still forty lakhs of slaves yet to be 
liberated- The greatest sinner* are in Ahysenia, Arabia and 
China- A little more than a year has elapsed since slavery 
was abolished in Sierra Leone and in Burma and the late 
Maharaja of Nepal has earned the gratitude of 52,000 slaves 
whom he liberated by his command. It was one of the terms 
of the treaty between the King of Hejaz and the British that 
the former will co-operate with the latter to abolish slavery. 
In Hong Kong ihe cursed institution of Mui Tsai (children 
sold by parents lor labour) is going to be abolished by legis- 
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fa don i The League of Nations appointed a Slavery Commis¬ 
sion which is collecting 1 all information and it is expected that 
its weight will be thrown in pereuading all nation* of the world 
to abolish the system of slavery in various forms from the 
face of the earth, Time may come when we shall see slavery, 
a "monstrous and hideous thing" will be thoroughly eradicated. 

Lady Simon feelingly observes ”1 felt that it should be 
brought home to civilized humanity everywhere what it means 
for a human being to be mere property—a property, to be 
raided, to be tortured, to be sold in the market to the highest 
bidder/’ 

One can understand the difficulty of uprooting such an 
inhuman institution in Christian and Mohammedan countries 
where supporters arc to be found who rinhtly or wrongly 
advance religious arguments in its favour, but it is painful to 
observe that in countries where Buddhism exists more or less 
the teachings of the Master should have been so flagrantly 
honoured in their breach. It is some consolation to note that 
Burma, Nepal and 5hanghai are free from slavery and one 
should expect China will soon ace her way to abolish it. At 
all events the pressure of the League of Nations will be 
brought to bear on her in near future. One should also expect 
that the Portuguese too will do away forced labour from their 
Colonies, and thus remove what besmirches their escutcheon. 

If nations of the world do not realize it, they must be 
told that Nemesis will come to them as it has already gone 
to some nations. 

The practice of slavery in any shape or form exacts its 
stern penalty not only of poisoning the mentality of the indi¬ 
vidual slave owner but the nation itself must pay the dreadful 
price, America lo-day is paying a hundred fold penalty In 
political, racial and economic embarrassments for the crime 
of bringing into cotton fields over 5,000,000 of slaves stolen 
from the peaceful homes in the African continent, {do, 266.) 

Captain Parry, Senior Naval Officer in the Persian Gulf, 
who did his best to suppress slave trade there saya that so 
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long as slave markets exist in Arabia, any amount of vigilencc 
will not stop surreptitious traffic in slaves, (C, & M. Gazette, 

10th March, 1930.) 

It is a great relief to be told as the reply to a question in 
the House of Commons by Lord FassEeld shows that no system 
of child slavery existed in Ceylon, this is what it should be 
m a Buddhist country. {Tribune, 6-3-1930.) 


FOR OUR NEXT ISSUE 

a+ 5HAMBALA THE RESPLENDENT CITY” 

"As the Dhamma of the Lord Buddha is an infallible guide 
for all exigencies of life and deals with all the multifarious 
activities of mankind, it is only to be expected that He should 
have left us teaching on the state ; the relation of rulers to their 
subjects and of nations to each other. Buddhints have followed 
the Master's example and have speculated as to utopian cities ; 
thus, Dsong-Ga-Pa, the great Tibetan Buddhsit prophesied that 
in future ages there will arise in n direction diagonally north¬ 
west of the Bodhi Tree the splendid city of Shambala, the 
seat of mighty world-ruling monarch who will re-establish the 
golden age and make the whole world Buddhist, 

This is the opening paragraph of a very illuminating article 
by Mr. B. L. Broughton, M.A, (Oxford), Vice President of the 
British Maha Bodhi Society who is now on a visit to the East 
to collect Funds for the B. M. B, $ + He is now in Ceylon and 
hopes to visit India too. In this article our colleague attempts 
to show the deeper meaning of cosmic drama according to 
Buddhism as compared with the shallow explanation of the 
Western writers starting from Aristotle. It also contains a 
critical exposition of the views of Lord Buddha, Plato (427-347 
B. C.) and Aristotle on the subject of political science and 
international relations. 

THIS ARTICLE WILL APPEAR IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF 
THE MAHA BODHL 



BUDDHISTS OBSERVE NATAL EVENT IN HONOLULU 

10.000 Gather in Pageant of Religion at Kapeolani : 
Mayor Makes Talk. 

All sects of Buddhism joined together Sunday at KapioUni 
Kj,, 1 " a cer /nicn y for children celebrating birthday of the 
Buddha- And audience estimated at times at 10.000 persons 
was present for the ceremonies, which lasted from 9 A M. 
UntiJ late lq the afternoon. 

Consul General S Akamatsu and Mayor John H, Wilson 
were two of the speakers. 

The mayor praised Honolulu as a city where many religions 
and many races can mingle with harmony. 

I m proud to be mayor of a city where we have so many 
different peoples and religions, the mayor said, and added, 

T j nlTi cosmopolitanum of New York, hut 

I dont think Johnny Walker. New York’s mayor, ever has 
the opportunity to address a gathering and, as this.” 

in HawaiT ^ llSQn sbeMe ^ freedom of thought and action 
Wc have absolute freedom of religious and political 

SstfMfiL'-’sra d0 f " e,v 50 *-« " k ' - 

of .tP 1 f T yDI al 7 n eV ,°M ecl of his ta|k to *• influence 

wLu f a !l wers 0 Buddha m Honolulu, their social service 
ork and the respect they have won for themselves from the 
whole community. 

Symbolic Bathing, 

whiTrhA OVal V band ?'* yed for thc oP«nin^. after 

which the Rev. K, Sekido gave the opening address. Follow¬ 
ing a hymn, priests of all sects and about 10 representative 
lie^iddha 0rm *^ ^ k ' vantllJtslJ ceremony, that of bathing 

For more than 1300 years it has been customary in Japan 

Bu delta on lie ^nnJvergaiy of His 
birth. It is related that he was bathed in a pool in the garden 
or Lumbini, where he was born. 


serve 

7 


Tie bathing ceremony is also symbolic of willingness to 
e humanity m spreading the teaching of Buddha. 
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That priests and laymen bath participate in the ceremony 
shows that there is no caste line of demarcation between them, 
end emphasised the fact that a priest or teacher can do no 
more than lead the way. 

The hanainatsmi flower song was then sung by the va&t 
assembly, after which the three refuges was said in Japanese 
by the Rev, B. Suyeto and in English by the Ven. K, Shinkaku. 

The phrases, "I take my refuge in the Buddha ; I take my 
refuge in the Dhamma for teaching), and 1 take my refuge in 
the Sangha (or brotherhood)/' arc repeated in Buddhist cere¬ 
monies in somewhat the same way that the Apostle's Creed is 
repeated in the ritual of some Christian churches. 

Boys and girls representing the Shingonshu temple, the 
Nishi Hongwanji temple and the Sotoshu temple, gave brief 
talks. 

The Venerable Sliinkaku spoke of the suitability of 
Buddhism for American citizens, pointing out that it is a religion 
of progress, self-reliance and supreme optimism, three qualities 
cherished by Americana. George W. Wright of the English 
H ongwanji mission m ade a plea for the Bu dd h ist sects to 
present a united front. 

Pledge is Taken 

Immediately before the blessing which concluded the reli¬ 
gious ceremony, the participants took the pledge of renewal of 
allegiance. Here, to-day. before this Holy Shiine, in presence 
of gl] assembled, we solemnly renew our allegiance to the 
Lord Buddha. His religion shall ever be first in our hearts and 
Hb teaching the guiding star of our liven." 

Plays, dances and songs, in which several hundred gaily 
costumed children took part, completed the program. A 
number presented by girls of the Jodo sect, garbed in cere¬ 
monial attire of rich beauty, was of special interest. Grecian 
and folk dances, as well as Japanese dances, were presented. 


A CORRECTION. 

In our editorial note in the last issue regarding the Buddhist 
Institute in Cambodia the words "in Saigon the capital of 
Cambodia" should be read as Phnom Fenk in Cambodia. We 
regret the error. 






NOTES AND NEWS 

Mrs, Mary E. Foster. 

The 56th birthday of Mrs. Foster, our gracious patroness 
will be celebrated on the 21st of this month in all the centres 
of the Maha Bodhi Society—in Ceylon, India, England and 
America- A special feature of the Isipatana (Samath) celebra¬ 
tions will be a dana to all the Brahmins in die villages sur¬ 
rounding our new Vihara there. Wc wish the modem 
Visaisha 1 ' many more happy years of life to continue her 
humanitarian activities. 

* * » 

Ceylon Buddhist Mission to London. 

The members of the said mission sent out to England in 
June, 392fl + have returned to Colombo on the 9th August. 
They were given a rousing reception at the jetty by a targe 
representative gathering. In a public meeting held subse¬ 
quently an address was given to Mr T B. L. Broughton K the Vice- 
President of the British Maha Bodhi Society, who accompanied 
the missionary Bhikkhils to Colombo, We feel grateful to the 
missionary for having created in England an atmosphere favour¬ 
able for future propaganda with greater success. 

* * * 

Whither do we go? 

We should like to invite the serious attention of the Bud¬ 
dhist public to an editorial note appearing in the British Bud- 
dhi&i and published elsewhere in this issue. That journal gives 
a timely warning to the title givers and also the receivers. We 
would cite another instance Last winter Calcutta witnessed 
the meeting of a certain "All-India Literary Conference" where 
India was not represented p and this conference bestowed two 
titles—"Doctor of Dhamma" on its own secretary «nd 'Doctor 
of Music" on an Indian girl. Mr. Isan Chandra Chose, the 
eminent Bengalee scholar who translated the Ja takas to 
Bengalee and Mr. Dulip Roy r Bengal's prominent musician, 
were not considered fit for any honour while '"we shared the 
titles among ourselves." It is time that our friends knew the 
hollowness of these titles and worked for something nobler 
and higher. We advise foreign Buddhists to be very careful 
in accepting these so-called titles. Let us be plain and frank. 
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National Memorial to Founder of Bangkok. 

A proclamation by His Majesty the King of Siam annoum 
css that a national memorial will be erected m memory of His 

citv^of R- h S i L ri ? R ^ U£ld L ha ChulaTok who founded the 

(Rfltnakosindra) which will complete 150th 

fhe foL nf ^ m « ' a " d the memorial will take 

the S n " T n ° f L^ IS ^ Ca - kblg and a hri ^ to span 
tL ^ 8 . 5 aJ1gk ° k a,I < >wjn S further expansion of the 

H^Maie^S P d 9che,fle ia 4 '°°°-<*W baW 

d® taMc 

* * * 

Hawaiian Buddhist Annual* 

.1 ■ We °f er our hearty congratulations to the able editors of 
rnir CClIem ^ nllUal Whlth p« first appc^ance a few 

=£g-s£=P £ fi£ 

£“ d («, fo, Buddhist liteU™ r„„ n “or ^e ;„^%en?, C 

J he annual es priced at dollar l/SH « L 

Maha Bodhi Book Agency by the end of thhf montL* ^ 


OUR EXCHANGES. 

India—-The Adyai Theosophirt. Prabuddha Bharato. Vedanta 
esarj, hnlpaka, Theosophy in India. Historical 
Quarterly, Bmaia and Orissa Research Society’s Journal 

theTr, jh nL W 1 ^*’ C f o Utta Re J' ,evv ‘ Trivenl, Journal of 
Hl3t0 L C r al Sod*»y. JoumJ of the Bhandarkar 
^search Institute. The Social Reformer. The 
Buddha Message Buddhist India (quarterly) The 
Century Review The Humanist. Tire Vedic MagJne 
Th^ m H ° niC r and Homepathy, Meher Message' 

Sslwt vSUZ"' B "** ,ee ’ s “* l “ *■“ ' in 

Burma—New Burma, 

Buddhist Auutud. 
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Indo China—Extreme Asie. 

Jawa—Djawa r 

Chinn The Chinese Buddhist, Publications of the World’s 
Buddhist Association, 

Japan—The Eastern Ruddhiat, The Young East. Rtxkka, Present 
Day japan. The Japan and Travel Bulletin (N. Y, K. 
Line Publications) + 

England 1 he British Buddhist, Buddhism an End and, Indians 
Abroad, The Printer, The Paper and Print, The Asiatic 
Review, The Shrine of Wisdom, N ow and Then. 

J reland—-Calamufl. 

Germany—Der Buddhaweg und wir Buddhistern, Buddhisdsches 
Lebcn und Denken, Buddhimus, 

Szecho Slavokia—Archiv Qricntalni, 

S ’ ^Ti7^ e ° pco The MonJst. The American 

Buddhist (organ of the American Maha Bodhs Society), 
The Dobo (organ of the Y, M_ B. A., Honolulu). The 
Hawaiian Buddhist Annua! (published by the Inter¬ 
nationa] Buddhist Association), East and West, The 
Archer and other publications of the Roerich Muslim 
lltc World Utiity, The Occult Digest, Zen, 
Ine birth Control, i he World Liberator, The Bulletin of 
Museum of Fine Arts. Menial Science. 

Africa'—The Seer, 

Russia—Oriental World. 

Reports of Archaeological Survey of India, Burma and 


FINANCIAL 

MULAGANDHAKUTH1 VIHARA FUND. 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 65,126-13-1. Collected by 
C, Garua, Sakanthu, Burma U. Yin Hfcan, Private Secre- 
Jaiy to the Sawbwagyi, Rs, 10, Say a Hin, Llectrician, Rs. 10. 
U. Yin Maung, Ledaw-ok, Rs. 10, L. C. Barua, Rs 5 
Mating Aye, Veterinary Asst. Rs, 5. Data Din. Shookeencr 
Rs. 3. U. Warunn Bhikkhu, Rs. 3. Carawram, Rg. 2, Saya 
Thin & Ma Nu, Re. I , Maung Ngwe Kaing and Ma Aye Kin, 
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Re, I. U. Suztya, Ncbaing, Re. I. B. M, Singh a. B. P, M., 

Re. 1. J ; P, SeWftk, Re. f Mg Bn Hking, S. M.. Re. I, 

Maung Kakti Nebaing's, Clerk. Re. I. Annadu, Thugyi. 
Re. 1. Say# Soe. Re. I. Say# Seiti, Ma Gyi and a cm Maun° 

Myint, Re. 1. Hemal all. Re I. Daw Nw e , As. 6. Small 

collect ion As. 6. Total Rs. 59-14-0 less As, 10 for M.O. Com 
Rs 59-4, A Swiss Buddhist. Rs 10-4. S. N. Banm. Simla 
Ra. 5 (Aubv). Dr. N. N Roy. M B. Cal, (Aug.), Re. I. P,of 
Belvakar. Poona, Rs. 5, R. D. Vadekar, Poona. Rs. 5. Chan 
Kongong Thmgangayam. Burma, Rs. 10. Grand Total 
Rs. 65.222-5-1, 


MAHA BODH1 JOURNAL. 

Stateme nf o/ Receipts and Expenditure for the month of July. 

Receipts Expenses, 

Rl *- p R., a. p, 

SutacrLptmn ... ... 124 Hi 3 Pip*, . 60 10 0 

Priming ft Stationery ... Zl If) 0 
Petty Exp ... ... 0 7 0 

5tfltiipi tar july ... 20 6 0 

#+ fnr Aufiuti 15 0 0 


R. 124 m 3 R-. 121 ! 0 


!WAHA BODH1 SOCIETY. 

Statement o/ Receipt* and Expenditure for july r 


R». A. p. 

Reni from n^lin^i w 10 0 Q 

pOMlwn to Society 17 6 r> 

Hfluic rent (April. Miy 

and June) ... 330 0 0 

ImeieM frpMn A. C*nny 250 0 0 

Rct . H. Dl tarn rriAEmT r w' | 

tnaney - ... 20 8 6 


EXFEK5E.V 

Slmmp 4,m ... 2D 8 

Cndrify : - 

2 Poor wfinwn ... 2 (! 

Buddhadcv*. Se^'itHT^in 7 3 

Ei&ciric Supply Corp r ... 12 2 

Telephone rmul H1J N 15 

WWanandfl +1J o 4 

Mite^hncaui T ,. ... 24 6 

Ctutom duty ... 22 fi 

Repair of Unn 0 

Sr-Lt-c tnry "t vimk ta Sarnath 54 6 

Snlafjj & allowance .— 

Calcutta „. >ijW 8$ 0 

Sattxatli . + , 53 0 

Gaya „„ ... 27 0 

Sarnath land imp. \^2 14 

Remimgtuni Co. 20 0 

Fa«i */e. ... m |0 

BeJpur a/e. Tain, tnfcdi 
cine clc, , . §9 (2 


*U 7« 13 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 


6 


Rb 627 14 6 
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DHAKURIA BUDDHA 5EVA5RAM 

/irnc, mo. 


IWDW, 

R 5 A. F + 

Grin! eh lid from ML B 
Society tw May |«0 ... 7 6 0 
Subscription during the 

month m .h I 14 0 

Borrowed horn Dr. K. L,. 

Miner M tii I 12 0 


Fb. I! D O 


EifENHTUML. 

Ra. a. p. 

Cwl of Homco MaJicirtc 5 0 fJ 
Do. Tint. Iodine, Baric 
Cotton. Quinine etc. ■» 6 0 0 


Rfl. 11 f> 0 


P^Eienti iroflled dunng I he month 75ft 


BOOK REVIEW 

THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS—by E. R, Rost, Lt- 
CoL I M S. fRtd.) O.B.E., K.f.HM.R.Cl, Eng. t 
L.R.CP-, Loud.* published by Williams and Norgate. 
London 1930, 12s. 6d. lean be had from M aha-Bod hr 
Book Agency)* 

Reviewed by Dr- S. N. Das Gupta. M.A., Ph. D., Senior 
Professor of Philosophy* Presidency College, Calcutta. 

This book b an attempt to conceive of the Buddhist 
account of the nature of consciousneaa from a new oriental!on 
in relation with the results of modem sconce. The author 
draws the attention of hi* readers to the theory of relativity 
of EiJiatem and argues that wfth a different system of coordi¬ 
nates in different universes there are other kinds of living 
beings. He considers consciousness to be a kind of vibration 
the quickest form of energy in existence. When a being dies 
all the forces locked up in the brain and represented by 
consciousness are not lost or dissipated m space but there is 
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the continuity of the ume life-stream at death through re birth, 
He also thinks that children faintly remember their past lives, 
that after a war there is an increased rate of population, that 
on visiting certain places for the first time we sometime feel 
that we are familiar with the place. All these show why the 
Buddhist doctrine of rebirth is the only possible solution of 
the mystery of life and death. 

Coming back to consciousness he says that the vibration 
rate of consciousness is the shortest possible wave length and is 

J the end of spectrum and i a equivalent to the 

diameter of an electron which is the cube root of a millionth of 
a metre. When a visible object, after one thought moment has 
passed, enters the avenue of sight and the life continuum 
vibrating twice, the stream of that continuum is intercepted 
tUe consciousness of the kind that apprehends sensation rises 
and ceases, iso them is no entity in any process. Out con¬ 
sciousness does not contain any vestige of a permanent self 
and there is nothing permanent m the universe. He then gives 
some account of sleep and dmam consciousness in accordance 

j j a J JOVe thrOTy and classifies the types of consciousness 
and describes super-normal intellection, concentration medita- 
t.on psychic powers, abnormalities of consciousness and the 
N.bUnna which he rightly describes *s the eradication of 

craving, 

p ,1 W V S in h wHich w iH Tiot be recognised as 

Buddhism by Buddhist scholars, and there may be many points 

, W „ SC i ho!ar > may disagree. But the author does not pose 
imsclf to be a Pali or a Sanskrit scholar. The chief merit of 
c book is that here w e find an excellent approach to Buddhism 
by a screntdic m an who brings in his learning in mathematical 

Buddhi! 0tnC £ SC ' enCW f “ MndcratandinK interpreting 

. , ' _* J * a V * ry interesting and an impressive worit 

particularly because the author has spoken with firm convic 
tion throughout the book. nV1C 
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MyUGAJME^AKim VtKARA, SePTUhheH, |9JQ. 
be cckinpSeled by November,. 













THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded bv the Anaoahika H. Dharmapalji 

^ Tf^STif^wnr *|*T^*n*T* Wl 

fTflT^ ?**f^*€H I fk«^ w ! ^11N *ni^ ^"FjW 

*«ji4 troqfrf*' gfk#ti q^fr&n i 

Go ye, o BhikktiUa, and Wander forth for the gain of the 
mony M for the welfare of the niun^, in compassion for the world M 
for the good, for the gam, for die welfare of god* and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhi^hus. the Doctrine gloriam* preach ye a life 
of holiness, perfect and pur*/'—MAHAVAGCA, ViNAYA Pit AKA. 

Vul XXXVIII ] OCTOBES, I No. 10 


MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA 

AND 

THE BUDDHIST INSTITUTE, IS1PATANA 
(SARNATH) 


The great V ihara wi]J be an accomplished fact 
within three months. By the end of November we shall 
have to find another Rs. 20,000/- to pay the contractor. 
If each and everyone of our subscribers make a determined 
effort we should undoubtedly succeed in collecting this 
amount. Will you do your bit? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru Kt., the eminent Indian 
lawyer, has sent us a cheque for Rs. 250/-, Send us 
your contribution as soon as possible and ask your friends 
also to do so. The cause is worthy of your support. 
Important. 

AH cheques and money orders musf be made pay¬ 
able to the Secretary and not to individuals. 













5HAKBALA THE RESPLENDENT CITY 

Br B. L. Broughton, m,a. 

(1 ice-Prcsideni of the Btitith Maha Badki Society), 

Ag the Dhamma of the Lord Buddha is an infallible guide 
for all the exigencies of life and deals with all the multifarious 
activities of mankind, it is only to be expected that He should 
have left us teaching on the state, the relation of rulers to 
their subjects and of nations to each other* Buddhists have 
followed the Master's example and have speculated as to 
utopian cities ; thus, Dsong-Ga-Pa the great Tibetan Buddhist 
prophesied that in future ages there will arise in a direction 
diagonally north west of the Bo-dhi Tree the splendid city of 
Stiambala, the seat of a nughty world- ruling monarch who will 
re-establish the golden age and make the whole world 
Buddhist. 

IMiohirehp the great Japanese Buddhist, held that the 
Dhamma could never really rise to the height of its full great¬ 
ness until the whole state wag permeated by the Buddhist 
spirit, IF it were not for the State, argued Nichiren, "who 
could worship Buddha } he. if there is social anarchy religion 
and civilization cannot flourish i therefore. Nichiren held the 
Buddhist s principle must he "sftofa so^u ja^ot/oj to realize 
the Pure Land in this world. Again to quote Nichiren "when 
at a certain future time* the union of the State law and the 
Buddhist I ruth shall be established, and the harmony between 
the two completed, both sovereign and subjects will faithfully 
adhere to the Great Mysteries. Then the golden age such as 
were the ages under the reign of the sage kings of old will be 
realized in these days of corruptions and degeneration, in the 
tiitif* of the Latter Law. Then the establishment of the Holy 
wiU be completed by imperial grant, at a spot comparable 
with the Paradise of Vulture Peak. We have only to wait for 
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the earning of tBe time. Then the morel law will he achieved 
m the actual life of mankind. The Holy See will then be the 
seat where all mankind will be initiated into the mysteries of 
confession and expiation ; and even the great deities, Brahma 
and Jndra. will come down into the sanctuary and participate 
in the initiation. 

In these speculations in political science* great Buddhists 
of course derived their inspiration from the Master Himself. 

in this essay we propose to set forth the Buddha's actual 
teaching in regard to political science, contrasting k with the 
theories of Aristotle who is the father of political science for 
Europeans and lastly we shall consider the Buddha's teaching 
on Internationa! relations. 

Now at the commencement we must emphasise the Four 
Truths which are implicit in the whole of the Dhamma, In 
every sutta, every J at aka and every Gatha : "one thing did 
I teach* sorrow and the end of sorrow*' ; therefore the Buddha 
in His teachings even in political science ha* but this one end, 
deliverance from sorrow, Parallel with this, Aristotle com¬ 
mences his Politics in the statement that every community is 
established with a view to some goods, because mankind 
always act so as to obtain that which they consider good. The 
state comes into existence, wrote Aristotle, to make life posable 
and continued in order to make it good and then he proceeds to 
trace the origin and growth of the state. Its origin was human 
necessity, for men must co-operate to live at all, he who has 
no need of the community is either a beast or a god. The 
family then, b the beginning of human society. When several 
families coalesce for something more than the bare necessities 
of life we have the village, m number of villages finally coalesce 
and form a layer and completely or almost completely self- 
sufficing community, the state, which includes, and takes 
priority over all the others, being the prime means of to eu zen, 
or the good life. The Buddha in the AgaUfSa Suttanta of 
Digha Nikaya also traces the origin of the state, but on the 
true Buddhist scale of vastness, so that what in Aristotle is a 
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mere correct forma! summary by a lecturer, in the Buddha's 
discourse becomes a vast cosmic symphony. 

The occasion of the delivery of the Aggarma Suttanta was 
the complaint of two young Bhikkhu* of Brahmin caste that 
their fellow Brahmins constantly upbraided them for joining 
the order and associating with men of tow caste, 'off-scouring^ 
of out ancestors heels, as the Brahmins called them, in refer¬ 
ence to the legend that Brahmins sprang from the head of 
Brahma mnd the Sudra^ from his heels. 

Cosmic Drama. 

The Buddha then proceeds to outline the mighty cosmic 
drama of evolution and dissolution down the ages, the immense 
La]pas or ,ieorts m which world systems evolve, gain maturity 
and perish only to re-evolvc and pursue again the endless 
circle of saiwara, literally going ground. There comes a time 
&ayi5 the Buddha h when the world system panics away, and 
most beings have been bom in the Worlds! of Radiance, traverse 
ing the air, self-luminous, made of mind, continuing in glory. 
Hien the world systems begin to re-evolve, and certain beings 
by force of kamtna deceasing from the World of Radiance are 
reborn in this world as mighty beings* self-luminous, feeding 
oft rapture, traversing the air, made of mind and so continuing 
For a long time. Buddhism in common with other religions, 
holds that this world arrests a descent. Certain of these beings 
were attracted by the sweet savour of the earth, (in Pali pathavi 
rasa) which was in consistency like dew or hoar frost. As they 
feasted on the earth savour, their bodies became grosser j.c. 
molecular vibration became slower, and the progenitors of 
humanity ceased to be self luminous, and at the same time the 
earth solidifying brought forth fungoid growths like mushrooms, 
These successively gave place Co creepers and rice without 
husk, while humanity became grosser in body and sex was 
evolved and there arose passion. At first men gathered rice 
cv er y day and new shoots sprang up in the place of the cut 
rice the day following, but afterwards the husk formed, and 
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where the rice had been cut fresh shoots did not arise, hence 
the food supply became limited and the struggle for existence 
began, for the necessaries of life now acquired economic value, 
and possessed the essential attributes of such value, utility and 
difficulty of attainment. Hence men divided the earth and 
private property began for hard struggle necessitated the 
guarding of each family's plot against the aggression of all 
Other men, and thence arose strife. Here we see the profound 
wisdom of the Buddha. He points directly to simple causes 
o£ great effects ; if it were not for the fact that men must caE 
to live and that the supply of necessaries is limited, the res¬ 
traints of the criminal law would be practically unnecessary, 
we should need Little more than rules regulating the amenities 
of Me ; it es the fear, if not of actual starvation at least of a 
standard of life unbearably low that produces at least ninety 
per cent, of the crimes of humanity. So, in order that they 
might establish law and order men gathered together and form¬ 
ed a social compact, going to the being among them who 
was the handsomest, the best favoured, the most attractive, 
the mast capable and said to him, come now. good being, be 
indignant Ht that whereat one should rightly be indignant, 
censure that which should rightly be censured, banish him who 
deserves to be banished and we will contribute to you a propor¬ 
tion of our rice” He consented and did so, and they gave him 
a proportion of their rice. {Aggarma Suttatita}. The first ruler 
so chosen was called M&ha Sammata, the Groat Chosen One* 
and he was the Bcdhisatta, the Buddha to be. The Suttanta 
further traces the course of social evolution, Khattiya, or Lord 
of the Fields, was the next to arise-a rural nobility like 
that of early Rome. Next came those who devoted themselves 
to religion and ethics and formed runes and charms for the 
harmonization of men with his invisible environment and hence 
were called Brahmins. Others specialized m various arts and 
crafts and were called Vessas, or traders and craftsmen. 
Lastly, the most degraded became hunters. We remark by 
way of digression that this contradicts the usual order of 
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social development as set forth by Western writers who assume 
that the hunting stage was the earliest ; but the formation of 
his teeth clearly shows that man is not a carnivorous animal, 
devouring flesh whether of animals or of his own kind must 
have been a bad habit engendered probably in the first place 
by scarcity. 

If it be urged that "primitive** men like the Australian 
aborigines subsist by hunting, we reply that from the Buddhist 
point of view they are no primitive races because humanity 
is millions of years old, and "progress, is not one continual 
straight line movement but curved like spate itself'" is held to 
be in Einstein's theory ; hence theer is a nse and fall, vivat 
or evolution when life is progressing and expanding in length 
until men live one hundred thousand years and their virtue, 
power and knowledge far surpass any described Samvat in 
that brief and meagre sketch called recorded history, and 3 am- 
vat or involution when by the growth of demerits life shortens 
until men live but ten yearn, in that horde stage which is 
hypothetical to European sociologists and when promiscuity 
and violence pervade the whole of humanity, who at the cost 
of infinite suffering must struggle up again to the vivat or 
evolving age which can only be gained by discipline and an 
ever-increasing ethical culture. Hence peoples like the 
Australian aborigines and the Ceylon Veddas are no primb 
live or youthful but the senile remains of peoples who doubt¬ 
less in far remote ages occupied an infinitely higher slate. 

fo resume. It is often assured by Europeans that Asiatics 
have no idea of social organisation other than the most Irres¬ 
ponsible despotism, In this Aganfia Suttanta we have evid¬ 
ence to the direct contrary, the first ruler does not claim 
authority by virtue of any divine right ; he is deliberately chosen 
by the people as the best fittest for command, and his autho¬ 
rity is derived from them absolutely. Again in the Jataka a 
being openly admits his limited authority saying, *"] have no 
power over those who dwell throughout my kingdom ; I am 
not their lord and master. I have only jurisdiction over those 
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that revolt and da inequity/' Again in the Hindu. Epic 
Ramayana, King Dasaratha summons a council of representa¬ 
tives of hia entire empire to advise and consent to lhe anoint¬ 
ing of Prince Rama as heir. Ancient Indian states in fact, 
were no more irresponsible despotism than those of ancient 
Greece or Italy, indeed, not all of them were monarchies,, 
there were many republican federations like the Mall as and 
Vajjians, and we rfialf sec that the Buddha enunciated mlt:a 
for the Welfare of republican constitutions. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

We see the parallel between Aristotle and the Buddha's 
teaching as to the origin of the state ; both are agreed that 
the state came into existence to make life possible and 
continued in order to make it good, for the Meha Sam mats or 
Great Chosen One, is elected first to establish social order 
wiihout which life is impossible and then to rule by ethical 
principles which aim at the highest good for s as we have seen, 
he was a Bodhisatta, Aristotle in hie; r *Politics** gives a consti¬ 
tutional history of Greece, in the beginning monarchy, or the 
rule of the best man, the Malm Puriso or Maha Sammata of 
of Buddhist philosophy^ next aristocracy or rule of the best 
men when virtue was more diffused and there was no indivi¬ 
dual who surpassed all other men in moral stature. Lastly h 
when political virtue ceased to be a monopoly of any special 
class, all citizens were more or less equal, arose polity, or as 
we should say, moderate democracy. These three kinds of 
constitution Aristode considered true and normal types, king- 
ship being highest for if any one man clearly surpasses all his 
fellow citizens in Virtue he must bear supreme rule ; for since 
the object of the state is the highest good, the man of supreme 
virtue, 7io oner ho \alos kaffafhas h * as he is called by Aristotle 
or Maha Puruso as he is termed in our philosophy must bear 
absolute rule for if the other citizens bore rule over him in 
turn, it would be presumption, just as if men should reign 
over Zeus, be. Brahma by rotation. In opposition to these 
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As regards the destruction of monarchies, Aristotle states 
that their rutn results from the king ruling like a tyrant, that 
h r he ceases to rule according to principles of law F and 
governs by hb own caprice, and tyranny as we have seen in 
the corruption of monarchy. A tyrant* says Aristotle, devotes 
himself to humiliating the noble families and raising up the 
base who will be his sychophants. A further cause of the 
overthrow of tyrannies is hatred and contempt. 

A3I that Aristotle has said about the overthrow of monar¬ 
chies and tyrannies was Forestalled by the Buddha, Thus, as 
regards the depression of the nobility and the elevations of 
low bom sychophants by tyrants, in the Maha Supina Jataka 
it is recorded that King PasenadL having dreamed many evil 
dreams was about to offer a great sacrifice on the suggestion 
of the Brahmins when Queen Mallika urged him to consult 
the Buddha. Among other visions the King had seen pump¬ 
kins sinking in water, and the Buddha told him this signified 
that in future ages base families would be raised to power by 
tyrant kings at the waning of the intermediate kalpa, In 
another dream the king saw a number of water jars all empty 
save one, and men of all ranks and castes brought vessels of 
water and poured the contents into the full jar F which over¬ 
flowed 3 and this the Buddha interpreted as showing in future 
ages tyrants would exact all the wealth of their subjects {hence 
the empty jars} for a tyrant is truly depicted by Plato in the 
eighth book of the Repnb/ic when he is compared to the man 
who ate the cntrail of the one human victim which was ming¬ 
led with the flesh of animals at the festival of the Arcadian 
7.eus, and any one who committed this act of involuntary 
cannibal[sm was deemed by popular belief to become a wer¬ 
wolf. 

In two other Jatakas we have striking illustrations of the 
fall of tyranny through fear and contempt viz, the Ekapanna 
J at aka and the Khandahala ]at aka. 

In the first of these it is related that the Bodhisatta was 
bom in a Brahmin family and completing his education at 
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Tania, he lived for aome time as a householder but on the 
death of hia parents he became a hermit in the Himalaya. 
During the rainy season he left the mountains and came to 
Benares where the king invited him to lake up his abode in 
the royal park, and the Bodhisatta assented. Now the king 
had a son who was fierce and untmctable in disposition, but 
all admonitions were lost upon him. One day the Prince was 
walking in the royal garden with the Bodhisatta, Perceiving 
a young nim tree, the Bodhisatta bade the prince pluck a leaf 
and taste it. The prince did so, and, disgusted with the bitter 
taste, he spat it out, declaring it to be poison. “If the sapling 
is so poisonous , he exclaimed, what is the full grown tree 
be like. And he tore up the sapling by the roots. *'Prince”, 
said the Bodhisatta, "dreading what the poisonous seedling 
might grow to, you have tom it up and rent it asunder. Even 
as you acted to the tree, so the people of this kingdom, dread¬ 
ing what a prince so fierce and passionate may become when 
King will not place you on the throne, but uproot you like this 
nim tree and drive you forth to exile. Wherefore take warn¬ 
ing by the tree and henceforth show mercy and abound in 
loving kindness " From that hour the Prince's mood changed 
He became humble and overflowing with kindness. Abiding 
by the Bodhisatta*s counsel, when he came to the throne he 
abounded in charity, and other good work*, and in the end 
passed away to fare according to his deserts. 

fn the KhandahaJa Jataka the King is deposed by hia sub¬ 
jects owing to the abhorrence and contempt excited against 
him when he attempted at the instigation of the Brahmin 
Khandahala. to offer up his son the Bodhisatta as a sacrifice 
in order to gain heaven. So much for the ideal state as 
depicted by the Buddha and by Aiulotle. 

Both the Buddha and Aristotle give directions for main¬ 
taining the stability of states lower than the absolute ideal. 
Aristotle admits degrees even in those constitutions which he 
classifies m corrupt, thus in the better kind of democracy 
although power is in the hands of the multitude, the laws and 
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observer that with the decay of the public assemblies Roman 
liberty was doomed and the development of Caesarian des- 
poEism merely a matter of time, 

"So Ion* as they meet in concord, rise in concord, 
carry out their undertakings in concord." Faction has 
been the ruin of many states, thus in the days of 
Rome’s early greatness Gneas the envoy of King Pyrrhus 
could liken the senate to an assembly of kings, for 
they met in concord and carried out their undertakings in 
concord, they had but one aim, their country's service. By 
the end of the second century B.C. the factious hatred of the 
senators and the knights, the new nobility of commerce had 
reached such a height that die democrats were prepared not 
only to massacre their senatorial opponents in a reign of terror, 
but even to make alliance with Rome's enemies. King 
Mithradales and the revolted Italian allies, thereby leading to 
reaction and the devastating reign of terror carried out by 
Sulla. Likewise failure to meet In concord and carry out 
undertakings in concord led at Thebes to the betrayal by the 
oligarchs Archias and Philip of the citadel to Phoebidas the 
Spartan general, and the establishment of a tyrannous oligarchy 
supported by a Spartan harm out and his garrison. 

"So long as no women or girls of their clans are detained 
among them by force or abduction..." This is directed against 
slavery and its demoralizing influences. Many a nation, many a 
civilization has been ruined by sensual immorality, thus Babylon 
had its horrtble system of legalized prostitution in the notorious 
marriage market. Roman civilization suffered no lees from the 
slavery which permeated that society, so that the average 
Roman broke the third precept habitually and would have 
thought it absurd to reproach him for doing so. The flagrant 
immorality so unblushingly described by Petronius Arbiter in 
his Satyncon would only be possible in a society founded 
on slavery. 


and 


So long a» they abrogate nothing already established_ 

act in accordance with the ancient institutions of the 
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V'ajjians."' This is not a counsel of stagnation, but of wise 
conservation, in analysing the question 'when is a state the 
same, Aristotle argues that mere enclosure within a 
rampart docs not make a state, otherwise 1 Peloponesu.H might be 
enclosed within a waif, but would not thereby be a state, for 
a state is a Koinonm or association for realizing the highest 
good, If the constitution [?> changed the j^tatc is changed for 
it has a different spirit and a different aim, so that by funda¬ 
mental violent changes the state is in a sense destroyed, for 
true progress is gradual and consecutive. Thus the strife of 
the orders in the later Roman republic destroyed the elaborate 
check* and balances of the constitution casting the power now 
into the hands of the democracy, next rendering the senate, 
formerly the repository of the national political experience, a 
mere narrow oppressive oligarchy, so that from sheer uneasi¬ 
ness of strife the people welcomed Caesarism which ultimately 
culminated in despotic and sterile Byzantinism. In modem 
times the french Revolution destroyed the inherited traditions 
of the nation entailing twenty years of war and eighty years of 
unrest before present day stability was reached. 

' So long a£ they honour *nd revere the Vajjian shrines ’ 
these were chetlyas and shrines created in honour of 
national heroes, the ideal symbols of that spirit of unity and 
continuity which we have seen is an essential of national 
stability. Buddhism has never frowned on manifestations of 
tove of country and gratitude to ancestors ; notably in Japan 
the native cult of Shinto, the worship of imperial ancestors 
and heroes quickly assimilated itself to Buddhism, and 
Shintoist® actually requested that Buddhist shrines should be 
erected beside their own temples ; that the assimilation of the 
two faiths waa not, as was afterwards erroneously represented 
by the Japanese scholars of the Mito school, an astute stroke 
of policy on the part of the Buddhists, we have abundant 
contemporary evidence to prove. The Shinto gacLs and heroes 
were regarded as devas and Bodhisattas, thus when the 
emperor Shomu sent a special embassay to the great Shinto 
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Shrines at lse F he had a vision in which the son Goddess 
Amatevasu no-kami appealed to him and said, "This U the 
land of the gods, The people should tov ere them. Irk my 
essence E am the Buddha Vairocana. Let my people under¬ 
stand this and take refuge in die Buddhaa," 

Again, the noble Muchimaro no Fujtwara dreamed that 
the kami or bhumitha deva of Mount Krhi appeared to him 
and said, \ our devotion to the Law of B.iddha is well known. 
Owing to an evil Karma l have long been chained to this birth. 
I pray you, cause a Buddhist shrine to be erected on Mount 
Kehi that J may get into the way of good Karma relation by 
receiving Buddhist instruction. 

So long as rightful protection shall be given to 
Arahans among them etc. This condition of welfare 
is left to the last because it takes up and includes al] 
others, for as Shotoku Talshi, the great patron of Japanese 
Buddhism, stated apart from Buddhism it is impossible to 
convert men from the wrong to the right/* For Buddha 
Dhamma is the Eternal Law of the Universe and al] state law 
is a more ot less imperfect derivation from it, and the Dhamma 
has [Is root in die Buddha for He is the eternal Dhamma 
manifest. In the Dhammapada commentary it is recorded that 
on a fast day Chattapani. a certain citizen of Savotthi p came 
into the presence of the Buddha and having saluted Him, 
sat down apart to hear a discourse. At that time King 
Pascoadi also came into the Buddha'* presence. When he 
abw the king approaching Chattapani reflected, 'Shall I rise 
to meet him or not? He came to the conclusion* ‘‘Since I 
am seated rn the presence of the King of kings. I am not 
called upon to rise on seeing the king of one of Hia provinces 1 . 
Even if he becomes anfnry, I will not rise. For if 1 rise on 
seeing the king* the king will be honoured and not the 
Teacher. .Therefore I will not Hsc, So Chattapani did not 
rise, The king Pasenadp became extremely angry and the 
Buddha, to sac the the king's mind estolled the virtues of 
Chattapani, saying. Great king, this- lay disciple Chattapani 
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is a wise man, knows the taw, is versed in the Tipitaka h is 
contented m prosperity and adversity, a few days afterwards, 
the kins from the palace window saw ChatLapani crossing the 
courtyard and he had him brought into his presence. 
Chattapani saluted the king with a low bow. 'Why P T 
demanded the king, 'did you not salute me at the jetavana. 
have you only just learned that f am the king/ '1 always 
knew you were the king, but I was in the presence of the King 
of Kings, therefore I was not called upon to rise in the presence 
of the king of one oF His provinces.’ The king acknowledged 
the justice of Chattapani's plea, and commended him highly. 

We have seen that the Chafekavatti the world ruling king 
of righteousness is the prototype of Buddha therefore any and 
every king or president is the vicegerent of the King of kings, 
and his authority is a mere usurpation save in so far as it 
promotes the cause of the Dhamma for that ij the sole basis 
and justification of any governments authority. Since the 
Buddha h to be king of the whole universe^ no Usurping flag 
no imperialist's haughty dream can hold the foremost place 
in a Buddhist s heart ; either you are a man of the path or 
you are not: if you are. you are helping towards the ending 
of sorrow ; if you are not, you are a fighter m the cause of 
delusion, a fetter to enchain your fellow being? to the painful 
round of Samsara. If the Buddhist principle of universal 
harmony is not to sway the universe, it dearly matters not 
a jot what particular nation is uppermost or what race is 
imperial. Probably the moat violent will snatch and hold 
supreme power in the world for a season, only to be weakened 
by corruption and fail in flaming ruins before the onset of 
some race that yet retain virility and are eager to wreak 
vengeance on a state once dreaded but now nerveless and 
effete : even as the Buddha in the second volume of Samyutta 
Nikaya spoke concerning the LiccKavi clan, H ’Sleeping m 
couches of straw, such now is the way of the Licchavis - 
strenuous are they and zealous in their service. Against 
them Ajatasatthu, king of Magadha, gets no access, gets no 
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occasion. In coming days the Ltcchavis will become delicate, 
soft and tender in hands and feet* On soft couches, on 
pillows of down they will lie till rise of sun. Against them 
Ajataaatthu Icing qf Magadha will get access, will get 
occasion. This epitomizes the history of many nations of 
this World, of Assyria* of Babylon and doubtless of many 
others of whom all record is lost. Such a somsom of lise and 
fall of warring states leading to nothing save endless repetition 
makes the thoughtful man cum away with sorrowful disgust 
from the history of this kind. History becomes interesting 
under true Buddhist rulers (such as King Asoka) whose thought 
is to lead humanity on and upward to the way of release* 

We now further consider why protection of Arahans 
brings prosperity to the state* We have mentioned that 
Aristotle's ideal state is TfornomV or association for the 
realization of the highest good. Now the Buddhist order, the 
Bhikkhu Satigha, in this respect is the counterpart of Aristotle"s 
state, its aim is the highest good. 

But there is a vast difference in the way the two associa¬ 
tions are maintained, Aristotle held that the citizen intent 
on the highest self-cultivation should not devote his energies 
to mere money making* to such occupation Aristotle applies 
the term /Canaiisifc that is. unworthy and inferior “ usury, 
money used to produce or beget money, as the Greek idiom 
had it was especially to be avoided. 

But since without necessaries it is impossible to live at all, 
there must be instruments of production. Instruments of pro¬ 
duction are of two kinds, animate and inanimate* that is slaves 
and beasts of burden and tools. Slaves would be unnecessary 
IS tools could be made to move automatically like the statues 
of Daedalus fh&d Aristotle some faint inkling of the robot?) 
but this being impossible there must be living instruments of 
action, slaves. Aristotle then goes on to discuss the question 3 
are there men, inferior men who are intended by nature to 
be slaves. He decides that nature has made men unequal, and 
with his static view of the universe it appeared impossible that 
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the inferior could evolve until it became the superior, 'It is 
meet that Greeks should rule barbarians/ therefore these 
inferior men should he slaves and instruments to minister to 
the physical needs of the natural aristocracy. the citizens, who 
will thereby be set free from economic cares to devote them¬ 
selves to the higher life. The arguments of Aristotle to prove 
the fitness of certain men for slavery hear a striking resem¬ 
blance. (making due allowance for the difference of time and 
country) to the Brahmin theory that Brahmins sprang from the 
mouth of Brahma and the sudras—natural slaves in Brahmin 
estimation.—from his feet. This social organization of an ideal 
state, consisting of a free aristocracy of intellect and virtue 
living upon the labours of a slave class doomed to perpetual 
subordination would be deemed impossible by modems. 

The Buddhist Sangha, also an association seeking to 
realize the highest good both in wisdom and virtue, depend 
not upon the labours of slaves but on the free-will offerings 
of the Ealty, who are thereby enabled to make merit redound¬ 
ing to their future happiness, for what finer and nobler thing 
can a man do than enable others to realize the highest good 
for themselves and to perpetuate the Dhamma for the benefit 
of all living beings? 

We see then that the Bhikkhu Sangha is the true ideal 
state, it is cosmic, it marches in the van of the progress of 
humanity towards the state beyond the worlds {Lokuttara). 

International Relations. 

In the last section we will consider the question of inter¬ 
national relations, especially in reference to the much vested 
question of war. We may distinguish three varieties of 
thought, viz, those who regard war as the source of all heroic 
virtues, those who consider it an indefensible crime, which 
nothing can excuse, and lastly the intermediate view that war 
s# indeed a curse but that defensive warfare is sometimes 
inevitable in our imperfect age as an alternative to greater 
evils. 
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Of the pacific view in modem times the English Quakers, 
certain Russian sects and the great Russian author Tolstoi are 
the chief exponents. In the ancient world we have a remark - 
able champion of absolute pacifism in the Pharoah Akbnaton 
of the Eighteenth Djmasty who strove to destroy the national 
Egyptian religion and replace it by a Form of solar 
monotheism : the worship of the one supreme god Aton of 
whom the sun was the truest and most glorious manifestation. 
1 his deity the Phaioah believed to be the loving father of 
the universe who regarded all men as hb children, therefore 
al] war was wrong and a detestable crime which nothing could 
palliate— in short Akhnaton in common with most higher 
monotheists, believed the world to be much better than 
it really is. The story of Akbnatonreign is the pathetic 
record of the mischief that can be done by a well imentioned 
but mistaken enthusiast. Unfortunately the reign of this gentle 
young Phaioah coincided with the rise in Asia of the H Utile 
power which was commencing aggressions on the Egyptian 
territory in Aik Whether Akhnaton ever attempted to con¬ 
vert the Hittite to his pacific faith does not appear, if so. he 
failed utterly . While the young imperial dreamer was compos, 
ing poetic hymns to his deity in his new capital, the fairy-like 
City of the Horizon, he was besieged by envoys from faithful 
Asiatic vassals of Egypt imploring aid against Hitdte aggres¬ 
sion, but Akhnaton held that all war, even against an aggressor 
was wrong, so he left his vassals to fall one after another a 
prey to the enemy, and at the conclusion of his short reign the 
Egyptian empire was in ruins. By a cruel irony this well intern 
boned young man had caused more death* than hb warlike 
ancestors. 

At the opposite pole we have the eulogists of war ri in 
modem times mostly, but by no means exclusively, German, 
These lovers of carnage point to the splendid self^acrifice H the 
spirit of comradeship engendered by war : an argument which 
might also be mged Ln favour of epidemics which call forth 
heroic self-sacrifice from the medical profession. Treitschke, 
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Clauscmtz, and other philosophers who preferred or pretended 
to prefer the horrors of war to the blessing* of peace always 
omit to mention the greatest evils resulting from war, \i:., 
the destruction of the flower of ita young manhood, leaving 
only weaklings to carry on the race. This is atrikingly illus¬ 
trated in the history of the Assyrian*, who by their constant 
wars so exhau.nlerd their virile stock that they had to augment 
their armies with mercenaries, and as they had excited against 
themselves the hatred of their neighbours, their empire was 
overthrown by the Medea and their capital stormed and 
sacked with all the horrors of war amid the general rejoicing 
of all Western Asia. 

The thud alternative is that of Buddhism which condemns 
the aggressive conqueror as an outcast ; but defensive warfare 
is not condemned. This is taught in the Dhonasakha Jataka. 
Prince Bodhi, son of King Udcna employed a skilled artizan 
to build him a palace called Kokanada Pasada that is, the 
Red Lily Palace. By a skilful device, the palace appeared 
to be floating in the air, Prince Bodhi, deairing that his 
palace should be something unique like Ivan 111 of Russia and 
Count Dracula of Transylvania, cruelly determined to blind 
the architect lest he should execute such another building. 
Leaching of hie threatened doom, and finding nil exits of the 
palace guarded, the architect sent for his family and, pre¬ 
tending that there were yet some details to complete, he 
privately constructed an aeroplane, and flying forth from a 
window he escaped with all his family to Himalaya, The 
Bhikkhus talked of the mailer in the Hall of Truth, and the 
Buddha said, “not only now, but in past lives Prince Bodhi 
has shown a cruel disposition/ and the Teacher told an old 
world tale. 

In former times the Bodhisatta was a world renowned 
teacher at Tax.il* University. Among his pupils was the son 
of the King of Benares. The BodhJsatta saw that this young 
man was of a harsh and cruel disposition and he admonished 
him saying—“My friend, you are harsh, crock and violent. 
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and verily power that is attained by a man of violence la short 
hved ; when his power is gone from him, he is like a ship that 
is wrecked at sea. He reaches no sure haven. Therefore be 
not of such a character. F 

In due course, the Prince succeeded to the kingdom. His 
spiritual adviser. Pingiya was a harsh and cruel man. He 
reflected.-— if the king goes to war and conquers all the kings 
in India I shall be adviser te the one supreme king.' So at 
Ins teacher's instigation the king went to war and conquered 
all the states of India save Taxi la which the Bodhisatta caused 
to be strongly fortified. The king of Benares and all the 
vassal kings came together and besieged Taxi]a, the royal tent 
being pitched beneath a huge banyan tree. The besiegers 
were repulsed and the king asked Pingiya, teacher, what shall 
we do ? Great king.’ replied Pingiya, cause a]] the vassal 
kings to be put to death and their blood poured into a trench 
as a sacrifice to the deva of this banyan. So shall we gain 
the victory.' And the king did so. And all the vassal kings 
were summoned one by one, conducted behind a curtain and 
strangled and their blood and entrails poured into a trench. 
Then the king of Benares headed an assault on Taxila but it 
was repulsed and the king lost an eye in the engagement, 
Suffering acute pain he was laid beneath the banyan and a 
crow dropping a sharp bone into his remaining eye rendered 
him totally blind. Overcome with agony and remorse, the 
king died and was reborn in purgatoy. 

Again. King Blmbisara complained that his army was 
getting depleted by the number of men who left the royal 
service to enter the order ; leaving the empire exposed to the 
attacks of barbarian tribes on the frontiers. The Buddha did 
not reply that the king must allow the barbarians to invade the 
empire with fire and sword, destroying the fruits of the labours 
of generations and spreading famine, misery and disease broad¬ 
cast. It may surprise some to learn that Buddhism has its 
warrior saints. Kato Kiyomasa the great Japanese general of 
the latter pan of the sixteenth century had his war banners 
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embroidered with the mantra of thr Nichiren sect. Noma Myo 
Ho Range Kyo ; lyeyasu, the reorganiser of the empire nnd 
founder of ihc great Tokugawa line of Shoguns, suffered 
many reverses at the beginning of his career; and after a severe 
defeat at Otaka he retired overwhelmed with despair, to the 
Buddhist Monastery of Daijuyi in Mikawa where the abbot 
comforted him, saying "how can a man like you brought up 
in a Buddhist family be so faint hearted ? If you have the 
spirit of Buddha within you, no matter how high the castle 
or how deep the moat, who can stand against you. The pur 
pose of war is to rid the land of the lawless and make it 
possible for the people to live in peace and contentment. 
This b what is called loathing the corrupt wodd and longing 
for the land of Bliss/ No matter what it is, if a man is afraid 
to lose it r be will lose it, if he is willing to give it up, he will 
get it. so be ready to give up yotir life for the benefit of the 
people around you/' 

Ceylon also has her warrior *aint in the pkerson of King 
Gemunu, who it is said will be chief Disciple under the dis¬ 
pensation of Metteyya Buddha. Gemunu was the son of King 
Kakavannatj$sa and Queen Vibaramahidevi. At that time the 
Tamils were afflicting the land, destroying temples and 
oppressing the Religion. King Kakavannatissa and Vihara 
mahidevi were childless and hoping for offspring they visited 
Kotapabbata Vihara and made offerings to the Bhikkhug. Now 
at this monastery was a certain novice most zealous for reli¬ 
gion, He built steps leading to the Akasa cetiya and he 
waited on the Bhikkhus assiduously. From his constant 
labours he fell sick, and when the king and queen visited the 
monastery he was dying, and the queen coming to him be¬ 
sought him again and again to make an earnest wish to be 
bom as her son. At first he refused but when the queen made 
an offering to the Bhikkhus on hh behalf he consented, and 
in due course was born as Prince Gemunu, incarnate for the 
destruction of the Tamils and the protection of Dhamma. 

When Gemunu came to the throne he Levied all the host* 
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of Ceylon for war, In the shaft of his spear tie placed a 
Buddha Relic, and going to Tissamaharama Villain he 
requested that some Bhikkhua might be given to accompany 
the army saying "/ will go on *o the land on the further side 
of the river to bring glory to the Dft nmtna. Give us, that u?e 
may treat them with honour, bhikkhvs who shall go on with 
us. since fhe sight of bhikkhns is a blessing and protection for 
us.' So King Gemunu went on from victory to victory, and 
that there might he no doubt for future generations of the 
righteousness of his cause, he made a solemn Act of Truth say¬ 
ing ' Not for the sake of sovereignly is this tail of mine p my shriv¬ 
ing has been even establish the Dhamma of the Sambuddha 
and even oa this is true may the armour of my soldiers take 
on the colour of fire/' And the act of truth was efficacious for 
the armour of the Sinhalese glowed with red iire P In hii 
encounter at Anuradhapura with Elara the Tamil king, 
Gemunu engaged him in person saying alone will go 
against him/' When Gemunu had slain Elara he had him 
cremated with all honour, for he respected a brave enemy ; 
and further he made a decree to be observed by himself and 
all his successors that Sinhalese kings should pass the site of 
Elara a pyre in silence, and this was duly observed : when any 
Sinhalese king passed the place sanctified by the memory of 
a brave man, the drums and trumpets of the royal procession 
were bushed in reverence. 

One more great battle yet remained before King Gemunu 
established his glorious reign, for after the death of Elara a 
fresh Tamil horde landed in Ceylon, As he marched against 
them he uttered a stanza-— 

Buddha is the refuge of the three worlds 
Buddha is the sun to destroy darkness 
Going to him the gracious refuge 
For me there is no fear for ever/' 

(Some doubt if this gatha was actually uttered by Gemunu* 
but it is so exactly typical of the spirit of that splendid king 
that I insert it). 
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Then followed a great battle in which the Tamil boat was 
utterly destroyed- After the victory King Gemunu was seated 
in a sumptuous apartment illuminated with lamps burning 
perfumed oil, surrounded by his court and entertained by 
dancing girls. 

It j* quite dear that Buddhism does not go the lengths of 
extreme pacifism ; only Bhikkhug who have renounced the 
world are bound to observe complete ahiima. In the case of 
Kings absolute pacifism would be impossible, indeed it would 
lead to a conflict of duties for a Buddhist King is bound to 
protect his subjects. The most thorough going pacifist would 
not propose to disband the police, and if a gang of armed 
criminals descended upon a town looting and billing all 
citizen* of evetiy shade of opinion would agree in claiming 
police protection ; and since in order to give protection In 
such a case the police would have to be armed in the conflict 
bloodshed would be inevitable. This would be deplorable, 
but obviously it would be the lesser of two evjlg, for ll the 
criminals were given a free hand there would be much more 
bloodshed. Barbarian invasions like that of the Tamils in 
Ceylon and the Huns in Europe were really equivalent of 
huge outbreaks of crime, and their repulse was a measure of 
police. 

When wc come to the sanguinary conflicts between 
civilized nations gtich as the recent world war. the case is far 
otherwise. The distinction should be the easier For us moderns 
as we keep separate the function si of military and police. 
The police are engaged in the repression of crime, they do 
not march out to do battle with the police of another city, 
which would be an exact parallel of conflicts between the 
armies of civilized nations. For such conflicts, actuated by the 
basest motives of greed and supported by hate and artificially 
stimulated lying propaganda. Buddhism has nothing but the 
most emphatic condemnation as the following quotations from 
the Sacred Books will show. At one time a conflict arose 
between the Buddha's compatriots the Sakyas and the nei^h- 
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bouring kingdom of Kosata concerning an irrigation canal. As 
vie know, conflicts have often arisen over matters quite as 
trifling, Both sides began to revive ancient scandals in each 
other s history, the Kasdans called the Sakyas the children 
of incest, Sakyas retorted by branding the Kosalans as lepers. 
This shows that the ancients were little if any behind the 
moderns in the matter of "war propaganda." 

The two armies were in battle array about to engage k 
when the Buddha, having surveyed the world with the Bye 
of Wisdom and Compassion, came thither and stood in the air 
above both armies : emitting from His person the six-hued 
Buddha doty, He demanded of the armies the cause of the 
conflict, but the rank and file did not know,—-they never do,—- 
although they perish in thousands often under conditions of 
frightful agony. At length the leaders declared that the cause 
of conflict wau an irrigation canal. * Which" demanded the 
Buddha, is of the greater value, earth and water, or the lives 
of men ? The lives of men are of infinitely greater value" 
they replied, Then, retorted the Buddha, "why sacrifice 
that which is of great value for a thing of lesser value T" At the 
words of the Buddha a veil fell from their sight, and they made 
peace. Never hag the utter stupidity of war been more clearly 
exposed. Nations throughout history have been prepared for 
the mere political status of a. portion of the earth s surface to 
condemn thousands to frightful deaths, to destroy the fruits of 
the labour of generations, to doom their peoples to disease, 
penury and misery. If they could but see the utter futility 
of it f This ig well illustrated by an episode in the Samyulta 
Nikaya. King Ajalasattu of IVlagadha went to war with King 
Pasenadi ’of Kosala and King Pascnadi being defeated 
retreated to hia capital Savatthi. The bhikkhus reported the 
matter to the Buddha, and the World Honoured replied,. 

BhikkhuR, Ajatasattu is a friend to* an intimate of, mined 
up with, whatever is evil. The King, the Kosalan-Pasenadi 
33 a friend to. and intimate of. mixed up with, whatever is 
good. But For the present Pasenadi will pass the night in 
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misery a defeated man. Conquest engenders hate, the con¬ 
quered Uvea in misery. But who is at peace and passionless 
happy doth he live, conquest hath he abandoned and defeat/' 

l"he king again met in battle and this time Pasenadi was 
victorious and captured Ajatasattu. hut he used his victory 
mercifully; he released the captured king retaining the van¬ 
quished army as prisoners of war. And they told the matter 
to the Buddha who uttered these verses. 

"A man may spoil another just so far 
As it may serve his ends, but when he 's spoiled 
By others, he despoiled spoils yet again. 

So long as evil's fruit is not matured. 

The fool doth fancy now’s the hour the chance S 
But when the deed bears fruit, he fareth ill. 

The slayer gets a alayer in his turn, 

The conqueror gets one who conquers him : 

The abuser wins abuse, th‘ annoyer fret, 

Thus by evolution of the deed, 

A man who spoils is spoiled in his turn." 

We now conclude our survey of the Buddha’s teaching 
in regard to political science and international relations. This 
teachig is the hope of the world, for no pacts or Leagues of 
Nations can avail to vanquish human greed without knowledge 
of the Buddhist principles of sorrow and its cc aging, Let 
selflessness and compassion dwel] in the hearts of men, and 
our human future is assured. 



WHY 1 BECAME A BUDUHIST 

By Charlotte Mielke. 

(Translated by Margot Marcuse r ) 

When I speak tcnday to you why J became a Buddhist, 
please do not expect a scientific dissertation about the lack 
of value of religions or philosophies, and about the value of 
Buddha a Teaching, I want to show in short how a human 
being sought her way to the truth, a human being with an 
uncompleted! common school education, without any spiritual 
stimulant in her daily job and within her family. Since child¬ 
hood I was accustomed to make dear to myself the terms on 
which I stood to mental things. First of all it was naturally 
the Christian religion which 1 bad to analyse. Although [ 
never doubted the truth proclaimed by it, still it was not 
possible for me to get into right contact with it. and I had 
the hope to gain it in more adult years, but on the contrary 
I lost all interest in it. The real cause for it was that I could 
not find satisfaction in the ardour ol "faith”, as by my very 
nature 1 was determined to seek for "'knowledge.” 

Knowledge soon became an aim, beside the attainment 
of which worldly happiness lost its charm. But this state Was 
only the reflexion of my thoughts in quiet hours. The doctrine 
of rebirth which came somehow in a misrepresented form into 
my mind, only gave new food for my life's thirst. 

full of inner unreal and craving for knowledge I went 
seeking my way. I got aquainted with many doctrines, mostly 
only superficially. Once ! had a thought that it was not pos¬ 
sible to gain the knowledge of life's process by an outward 
*ay, as For instance many kinds of science do it, but that it 
has to come from inside, in a way that was not known to me. 
As quick as this thought oune, just as quick it was forgotten. 
Consciously it did not remain for the direction of my seeking. 
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About this time I became acquainted with the Teaching 
of Buddha, but as my mind was not yet ripe for it, it gave 
me very little satisfaction, it only oppressed me as no other 
teaching did, ] tried to cjuietcn this oppression by the reflexion 
that it was not possible for the human mind lo select the 
right doctrine out of so many. We only can do out duty and 
leave everything else to unknown powers. That such reflexions 
were not honest never came to my mind. Why did J seek 2 
Only out of an unknown craving to End the truth somewhere, 
as I already had the certainty that man must get an answer, 
as he had the faculty for asking and seeking. Although J lost 
interest in the Buddha doctrine, 2 could not forget it. Already 
then it was clear to me thal a way of living after the Teaching 
meant the renunciation of all worldly lust and desire. My will 
was not strong enough for such a life. All life ts suffering? 
There was so much that 1 knew was not suffering. And yet 
1 could not absolutely deny the doctrine. I comforted myself 
with the idea that perhaps in later life J would have the 
strength to realise it, now I am too weak, and so l want to 
Jive yet. 

Inspite of this thought the seeking went on. Torn up 
in mind and tormented through my unsucce±fsful seeking, I 
resolved to try once more with Buddha's Teaching, and should 
1 be disappointed, to give up any further seeking, to lake from 
life what it had to give me, and not to worry about mental 
things. Very soon J experienced that out of the tormented 
compulsion to seek arose the certainty of having found. 

Why was it that Buddha s 1 caching had such a bewitching 
influence over me which deepened from year to year, whilst 
all other teaching could only interest me for a short time? 
There were two concepts chiefly that occupied my mind: 
cognition and salvadon. Cognition of h'fc + s process and salva¬ 
tion from ail oppressing and tormenting states which constantly 
return, as often as they are replaced by other states, and 
salvadon for which one had not to look in some unknown 
next world. 
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To recognise the Buddha a* the Accomplished One, it 
sufficed for me the way he answered questions put to him 
especially by adherents of other doctrines. His answers were 
given with the intention to awaken knowledge. Prompted by 
my feelings, I called his way good and fine. 

During his whole Life-time Buddha taught always the same 
doctrine: "Cognition of life's process as changeable and full 

of suffering* and the freeing from it through elimination, '* The 
doctrine of rebirth which 1 understood as a hind of progress 
of beings, gave me till now a welcome food for ever new 
action. But Buddha taught : Begmmngless and endless are 

the existences for the ignorant," As in no existence an ever¬ 
lasting well-being is to be found, thus suffering preponderates. 
The kind of the new existence is defined, according to law, 
by the actions of man through his thoughts, words and deeds. 
The burning question of mankind: "Whence" and 

Whereto" found thus its answer. 

But there was no "son]" which migrated from one form 
of existence to another form of existence, and thus experienced 
its joys and sorrows. Buddha taught that life is a constant 
process which, according to law, runs its course without an 
unchanging soul or "seif"’ This knowledge was not found 
by faith in Buddha, but. and this was determining for me, it 
could be experienced and proved by everyone who has confi¬ 
dence in the doctrine and follows strictly its precepts. 

For the ignorant salvation seems possible only through the 
existence of a soul, but for the knowing salvation is only pos¬ 
sible through anat£.l (not self), Buddha teaches salvation 
through elimination of life's thirst. Life's thirst in its mani- 
foldness determines the deeds of the ignorant and presses to 
new shaping after death. Through elimination of thirst the 
force for rebirth is destroyed. The death of an Arah&t is an 
extinction „ because he steps out of the beginning less circling 
of births, He has not to wait for the bliss of salvation till 
after the death, but through the destruction of craving he has 
attained it already here. 
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1 recognised the universal trudi in the doctrine of Buddha 
because it does not seek the solution of the world'a riddle 
in the endless, but seeks and finds it in man himself, 

1 recognised m the aim of the doctrine of Buddha the 
highest aim because it leads one out of every existence and thus 
out of all transilorinrss and all suffering, Buddha showed not 
only the goal, but also the way to it, and that everyone can 
walk [t himselT indeed mtf&t walk it himself, as only self¬ 
salvation gives the certainty of salvation. 

Buddha did not see in man a 'crumb of dust in the 
universe", a powerless plaything of forces, but he recognised 
m man : 

His own creator through craving. 

His own preserver through craving. 

His own saviour through elimination. 


WITHIN CITADEL OF HOLY OTY 

Some Light on Recent Excavations in Anuradhafura, 

Mr, 5 , Paranavitame* Epigraphs cal Assistant to the 
Archaeological Commissioner, delivered a lecture on "The 
Excavations in the Citadel at Anuradhapura," before the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Colombo, 

Mr Paranavitoine m the course of his lecture said that 
the outlines of thr ancient citadel of Anuradhapura — referred 
to in the Chronicles ss Antanagara and in inscription^ a& 
Atnakara "the Inner City"—were first traced by Mr. Bell in 
1 8 $ 3 . Three years earlier, the Archaeological Survey, at the 
suggestion of Mr, R. W. lyers, the then Government Agent 
of the N, C. P, searched for the remain* of the Royal Palace in 
the “Jetivanarafna ' but failed to discover ruins that could be 
considered as such. 

This failure led Mr, Bell to locate the Royal enclosure or 
citadel at a place about 1 mike north of the Sac3cd Bodhj-tree. 
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fn his annual report for the year 1893 Mr. Beil says:—Every¬ 
thing now points to its definite location within areas A, B, 
lying between the Y road and the Outer Circular mad on the 
east or broadly between the Jetavanarama ruins and the 
Ahhayaglriya and Thuparama groups. 

The Royal Enclosure, 

A high brick- “BemW, easily discernible on the south 
and south-west has been followed more or less clearly and 
surveyed throughout a circuit of some 3 miles. This was 
doubtless the Royal Enclosure. Of the Palace itself—unless 
it be the massive brick structure, one stone still standing—no 
traces remain above ground. 

Subsequent researches have confirmed this hypothesis of 
Mr, Bell. Mr, H. Parker who discusses this question in his 
"Ancient Ceylon' \ on the evidence of certain statements in 
the Chronicle concerning the distance between the South Gate 
of the city and the Sacred Bo-tree, comes to the same con¬ 
clusion. 

The massive brick structure referred to by Mr. Bell which 
is known as the "Gc-digc" was fust discovered in 1886 by Mr. 
Burrows who says that it "looks like a bit of Polonnamwa 
suddenly planted to this capital." 

This was excavated in 1897 by Mr. Bell and was found to 
be "a rectangular recessed building constructed of bnck and 
mortar" with an upper storey. It has been ascribed to the 
12th century, but is probably of earlier date. 

Some 225 yards to the south of this "Gedige* there are 
the remains oF an "imposing oblong building resting on 40 
grand monolithic pillars." A Few fathoms north of this is a 
small circular "pokuna* unfaced. On its brink a fine inscribed 
slab with moulded facing was found almost completely buried. 

TeM£ i le of the Tooth, 

Mr. E. R. Ayrton with the help of this inscription identified 
the remains near by as those of ihe Temple of the T ooth. The 
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inscription ]ay$ down certain rule# regarding fields belonging 
to the Royal Palace and also mentions the granting of produce 
for the upkeep of the Shrine of the Tooth Relic. 

Fifty yards to the west of this monument i* a large stone 
canoe near which a few pillar stumps show above the earth. 
Relying on certain statements made in the ‘"Mahawamsa" 
Mr T Aytton conjectured that thts stone trough may have be¬ 
longed to the Mahapali, the alms house maintained by the 
Anuradhapura Kings within the precincts of the Royal Palace, 

In 1927 the lecturer succeeded in deciphering those 
inscriptions, which confirmed Mr. Ayrton's conjecture. The 
Mahapalf is described in the Chronicle a* part of the Royal 
establishment and had been noticed by Fa Hien- 

The lecturer went on to say that he suggested to Mr, A, M. 
Hocart the late Archaeological Commissioner, that excavations 
undertaken here might yield interesting results. Mr. Hocart 
agreed and entrusted the lecturer with these excavations. 

Excavations Begun, 

The site Selected wap eighty yard# to the north-west of the 
Mahnpali” where a Few stone pillars appeared above the 
ground. 

Excavations on the site were continued for two seasons 
j*i I ?2B ant! 1929, during which time an are^t roughly measur¬ 
ing MO feet long by 125 feet wide was excavated. 

The ground plan of this second building shows that it 
consisted of a 'cella' h measuring 33 feet 6 inches square with 
projections measuring 20 feet 6 inches on the West. South 
and East On the North was a porch 20J$ feet by 11 feet 
3 mche# and there was also an inner room, which the lecturer 
described at length. 

Masons' marks such as certain letters which indicated 
North'' provided evidence which served to dale the building 
as an 0th century structure. That discovery was of consider 
able archaeological importance as very few examples of datable 
stone work are to be found at Anuradhapura and elsewhere. 
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The building also s(iows that lime mortar was used as a 
binding material in brick construction before the Polaimaruwa 
period. 

The inner room also contained a stone platform or 

41 i| 
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Anoint Drainage System. 

Wben the main work at tbe site was completed a trench 
was dug from the excavations to the low-lying ground to the 
north to drain the rainwater away. 

In doing so they dug below the level of an old street and 
the remains of an ancient underground drainage system were 
brought to light. This drain was laid acro&s a street and 
consisted of terra cotta pipes each about a foot in length,, 
socketted to each other and laid on stone slabs. Tkis, the 
lecturer thought, was the first time that such a discovery had 
been made at Annradhapura. 

Remains of buildings belonging to two different periods of 
occupation were laid bare, those on the topmost stratum being 
ephemeral mud structures* 

A complete cooking pot covered with a flat veisel of the 
type now known as a "korsha" wag found at the topmost level. 
A copper coin of Lilav&ti was also found and with that 
evidence they were able to date those poor structures they 
found as belonging to about the Hth Century, that it* the last 
days when AnuradJiapum was still a centre of population. 

The occupants of the ephemeral mud structures seemed to 
have been workers of metal, for several plumbago-coated 
crucibles were found. Beads of paste, fragment* of conch* 
shell bangles, glass beads, clay discs, etc., were also dis¬ 
covered. 

The ground plan of the building revealed that the structure 
measured 50 feet square, and the probability is that it wag an 
open hiill or mandapa/" 

The principle of construction was wattle and daub and the 
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building was originally roofed with glazed tiles of various 
colours and were of typically Sinhalese pattern. 

To the south-west of this building was found the remains 
of another of a totally different type. Thi* was of massive 
brick construction and at place# the walls are preserved to the 
level of the window sill#, four of which are in situ , at a height 
of about 8 feet from the original ground level. 

Arch to Sinhalese Architects, 

Among the heavy masses of masonry scattered outside the 
building was the fragment of an arch constructed with wedge 
shaped bricks, which the speaker said, proved that the prin¬ 
ciples of the true arch were known to Sinhalese architects at 
the date of that building, which could be put down aa about 
the 8th century A.D. 

The lecturer next went on to describe and illustrate by 
mean# of elides the ground plan of the edifice and the numis¬ 
matic and other finds discovered in the course of the 
excavations, 

One of the most important of these finds, which the 
speaker produced for the inspection of the audience, was a 
thin ova] plate of gold, 9/16 inches in diameter with the figure 
of a hon between two lamp stands embossed, which appeared 
to have belonged to a seal or some kind of ornament, 

A Religious Shrine? 

Concluding, the lecturer said the excavations themselves 
did not yield any evidence as to what purpose the buildings 
unearthed were put to in their time* As already stated there 
was evidence that the locality was a Royal enclosure and they 
were therefore not wrong in concluding that the buildings 
formed part of the Sinhalese Royal establishment during that 
Anuradhapuia days. 

The brick-built structure appeared from its plan to be more 
like a religious shrine than a dwelling. At the same rime they 
should not forget that the temples of the gods were themselves 
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modelled on the King s Palace. Moreover, the King himself 
was a living god and therefore they may reasonably expect 
similarities between certain buildings dedicated Eo the King's 
use and the temples of the gods. 

Further examination of the site* the lecturer concluded, 
might possibly throw light on those curious buildings and also 
offer them more information about the secular side of the 
old Sinhalese culture than they were at present in poas-ession of. 


HOW WAULS ARE PREPARED FOR FRESCO WORK IN 
INDIA AND CEYLON 

The Indian practice of wall-painting at A jama, as else¬ 
where, Mr. Griffiths observes* is m fact a combination of 
tempera with fresco, 'file hydraulic nature of Indian lime, or 
cAujiam, makes it possible to keep a surface moist for a longer 
time than ih Europe, and the Indian practice of trowelling 
the work—unknown in Europe—produced a closer and more 
intimate fie bon between the colour and the lime, and a more 
durable and damp-ressstmg face than the open texture of 
European fresco. The art has been practised all over India 
since the bine of the Ajanta freseoea, and to this day houses, 
mosques p and temples are thus decorated. The modern 
method is hist to spread a ground of coarse mortar (chunam) 
of the thickness of from half to one inch on the wall. This 
is allowed to stand for a day. If on the next day the ground 
[g Loo dry. it is moistened, and then tapped all over with die 
edge of a small piece of wood of triangular section, to roughen 
it and give it a tooth. Then* with a coarse brush a thin coating 
of fine white plaster (chunom) is applied, and the work U 
allowed to stand rill the next day, being moistened all the time. 
If the painting is to he highly finished, the ground is carefully 
smoothed with a small flat iron trowel about the size of a 
dessert spoon, which produces a surface on which the design 
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is first sketched, oi transferred by pouncing from a perforated 
drawing cm paper, and tben painted. 

The outline is usually put m first in brown or black j local 
colour is IlDed in with flat washes, on which die details are 
painted. 

The colours are ground with rice or linseed water with a 
little coarse mol esses [guA and water only is used in painting. 
Then when the painting is completed, it is again rubbed over 

with the same small trowel.... * It is considered absolutely 

necessary that the work should be kept damp From beginning 
to finish, so that the plaster is not allowed to set until the 
completion of the picture, When once the smoothy trowelled 
surface is dry. it bears a distinct sheen or gloss and the colours 
withstand washing- 

Belween the methods of modem India and that employed 
at Ajanta, the only difference is that instead of a first coat of 
mortar, a mixture of clay and, cowdung. and pulverized trap 
rock whs first applied to the walls and thoroughly pressed into 
its [sic] surface, when the small cavities and airholes peculiar 
to volcanic rock and the rough chisel marks left by the excava¬ 
tors served as keys. In some instances, especially in the 
ceiling-, rice huaks were used. 

This first layer—which* according to our modern notions— 
promises no great permanence, wag laid to a thickness varying 
From one-eighth to three-quarters of an inch, and on it an egg¬ 
shell coat oF fine while plaster was spread. This akin of 
plaster, in Fact, overlaid everything—mouldings, columns, 
carven ornaments, and figure sculptures—but. in the case of 
carved details, without the intervention of the coat of earthen 
rough caat ; and, from what remains, it is dear that the whole 
of each cave was thus plaster-coated and painted. The texture 
of the volcanic rock, which is at once hard* open, impervious 
io damp, and yet full of air holes, is especially suitable for 
this treatment. Great pains were taken with the statues of 
Buddha : one in the small chamber to the right of the first 
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floor of Cave V] is covered with a layer of the finest plaster 
one-eighth of an inch thick, so painted and polished that the 
face has the smoothness and sheen of porcelain,* 

It wifi be seen that a parallel to the technique of the Ajanta 
paintings is scarcely to be found in the Italian frescoes. Biu 
rt is evident from specimens of the Egyptian work in the British 
Museum ihat loam or clay mixed with chopped straw formed 
thr substratum over which, as at AjanUi* a layer of fine plaster 
was laid to receive the final painting, 

h may not be impertinent again to point out the exceeding 
simplicity of the Indian and Egyptian methods, which have 
ensured a durability' denied to more recent attempts executed 
with al] the aids of modem chemical science. n f 

Ire Ceylon. 

The paintings were executed on a carefully prepared sur¬ 
face formed by the application of fine lime-plaster from a 
quarter to half-an inch thick Laid on a bed about half an inch 
in thickness, composed of tempered day mixed with kaolin, 
and strengthened by the admixture of rice-husks* with, 
perhaps, some coconut fibre. Mr. Bell believes that the 
pictures were wrought in tempera on a dry surface. The 
process, possibly, did not differ much from that used at Ajanta. 
Except that Fig. M in pocket B has a black back-ground, the 
range of colours is confined to three—red. yellow, and green. 
I'he blues, so conspicuous at AjantI and Blgh, are absent. 
fFinceni Smith's Hitioty of Fine Art.) 


* In Cave IX (He £&r]y picture H which Mr. Griffith. rxpo-irrl and 
copEcd. after retrying a later damaged painting. executed on a mat 

vf final platter, 1/32 iftth thick, applied dJrccLEy to the rock and bdifhcd 
Like pnrcaUin. 

t Griffith*, op cxL, p. 16 . 






CHINESE BUDDHISTS AND M* B. S + 


1 We are glad to publish the following extracts from a tetter 
received from our esteemed friend and co-uJor^er Mr. B'ony 
jVJouf Lam, the Editor of *'The Chinese Buddhist, 1 ' li ra a 
matter for great satisfaction that our co-rehgionEsfs in China 
are beginning to taJ^c more acO'tfe interest in the Work of disse¬ 
minating the Dhumrna, Editor—Maha Bodhi.j 

In reply to your interesting letter dated June 26th* we 
have to thank you for your complimentary remarks on our 
magazine and wish to put on record that wc highly appreciate 
yoltr offer of co-operation which we badly need in doing our 
bit for the cause of Buddhism. In view of the anti-Buddhist 
campaign organized by the Christian churches which are dis¬ 
turbed by the steady progress of Buddha Dharma in the west, 
it is high time for all Buddhists to join together irrespective 
of minor sectarian difference to fight for their common cause 
—the dissemination of the peerless Dharma. We have no 
doubt that with your moral support and guidance, something 
at least can te accomplished by our magazine. 

Through your kindness in publishing out open letter rn the 
Muha-Rodhi t many Buddhist associations came to ^noia us. 
We have kept in touch with several by correspondence and 
it is only right lor Us to acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
we owe to you for giving our quarterly such a publicity. We 
have noted the comment you made at the end of our letter 
and we thank you sincerely for allowing us the privilege to 
make use of any articles published in your magazine. We 
sent you in January a subscription for the Maha-Bodhi, starting 
from the February issue of this year. As we have mislaid 
the March number, we shall be much obliged, if you can 
supply us an extra copy of this issue. Of course your name is 
already on our mailing list and so is that of Ven, Atiagarika 
Dharma pa la to whom w« have sent as you requested a copy 
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of our first number. Our second l&sue is now in the press 
and in about a mouth + s time it will be ready for despatch. 

We have also sent you and the Ven. Anagarika Dharma- 
pa!a a copy each of an English translation of a Chinese sutra 
on the Dhyana School, The work is a Feeble attempt of the 
present writer and he will be much obliged if you will go 
through some of the Sanskrit terms therein for mistranslation, 
as the translator has no first hand knowledge of this language. 

As stated in our Secretary's letter to you dated June 2nd 
your circular letter dated May 5th regarding the big Vihara at 
Samath together with the news clipping on that subject has 
been published in the second issue of the 'Chinese Buddhist" 
with a brief translation in Chinese of the history of the sacred 
spat and the magnificent temple there. As to your circular 
letter dated June 13th on the same subject, we shall prepare 
a free Chinese translation for circulation amongst the Chinese 
Buddhist organisations and publish it along with the original 
in the third issue of our journal. We make a note about finding 
out proper students to go to this Buddhist Institute sufficient 
financial means may eventually turn up. Out editm expects 
that in the near future he may utilise this opportunity to study 
Pali, Sanskrit and Theravadin Buddhism in India but at present 
chances are against him. 

We shall make a point to draw our countrymen's attention 
to the good work done by your society and the splendid record 
of your great leader who has devoted his life entirely for the 
cause of the Buddha Dharma. At the same time, we shall 
make it known that financial assistance Is needed to execute 
this worthy object and hope the generous spirit of some pious 
Buddhists may respond to our appeal. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

SARNATH VIHARA 


From H. Hargreaves Esqi\, 

Offg. Director Genera] of Archaeology in India, 

To 

The Honorary Secretary, Maha Rodhi Society T 
4A, College Square, Calcutta. 

Simla, the 12th August* [930. 
Sir, 

i have the honour to refer lo your letter of 28th July, 1930, 
concerning the lay-out of the area adjacent to the new Vihara 
at Sarnath, and to state dial I am in communication with the 
Director of Agriculture and the Deputy Director of Gardens, 
United Provinces, on that question and have drawn up plans 
of the proposed lay-out for their scrutiny and advice, It in 
not proposed lo lay-out gardens or to terrace the land, the 
proposal being for a Park, not a formal garden, 

2. It is quste impossible to take up the work of preparing 
the Park until the building is completed and the debris is 
entirely removed and until details have been settled with the 
Director of Agriculture and provision made for funds^ all 
matters which will take considerable time. I see, moreover, 
from the "Maha Bodhf' of August 1930 that the Maha Bodhi 
Society states that Rs, 20,000/- is etill required for the com¬ 
pletion of the stupa, bo that it is plain that the building is not 
completed. 

3. The question of the presentation of a relic is being 
referred to the Government of India and your suggestion 
regarding the presentation has been noted, but it is impossible 
at this juncture to make any promises touching the method 
of the presentation. 

6 
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4. f should imagine the plan you propose for the 
enshrinement of the retie would insure its safety. Another 
plan would be to enshrine the relic in the altar itself over 
which would be placed the image, which being a heavy object 
would ngt be easily displaced. But in any case a sacrilegious 
theft is unlikely. 

*44 

7. If I might be permitted to make a suggestion I would 
advise that the opening ceremony do not take place until 
October 1931, when the Vihara is likely to be completed and 
the Park laid out and when it will be possible to make arrange¬ 
ments befitting the occas&tom 

l have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
H Hargreaves, 
Offg: Director General, 


RETURN OF MU BEVAPRIYA WALiSINHA 

There was some stir in the Headquarters of the Maha 
Bodhi Society on Sunday, the 24th August last when the resi¬ 
dent tnembers were busy in arranging things to give a rousing 
reception to Mr. Walisinha who was expected to arrive here 
that day by the Mad ran Mail. At the station Mr. Walisinha 
wju met by Mr. P, P. Siriwardhana. the Seeretary H Mr. S, C. 
Mookerjee, Vice-President of the Maha Bodhi Society, Rev. 
P. Seel an and a, Master Wimalananda* Mr. Abatii Ganguly and 
Mr. S. Khasnnbls, and was conducted to the Headquarters. 
In the company of Mr. Walisinha there was Mr. Alahakon 
who was to be stationed at Samath. 

WELCOME MEETING. 

In the evening the same day a warm welcome was accorded 
to Mr. Walisinha at a meeting presided over by Dr, D. R- 
Bhandhaikar. orie ** Vice-Presidents of the Maha Bodhi 

ety* In welcoming Mr r Walisinha the Chairman said that 
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he was very glad to welcome back their old Friend who had 
done such splendid work in connection with the Buddhist 
Mission in England, Mr. Devapnya Walisinha. in reply b 
thanked the gathemg For welcoming him and ^ave an interest¬ 
ing account of the work of the British Maha-Bodhi Society in 
London. He said that they had about 125 members who took 
very keen interest in the propagation of Buddhist culture in the 
West, Some of them were practising Buddhists whose lives 
had been gTeatly influenced by Buddha Dhamma, Meeting 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair 

ON TOUR. 

Messrs, UaLsinha and AJahakon accompanied by 
Mr. P, P. Smwaidhana started For Sarnath on the 27th August, 
Lhc former broke journey at Gay a and visited our Dharmasalas 
at Gaya and Buddha Gaya, while the latter went straight to 
Hamath. At Samath Mr. Walisinha was shown round the 
new Vthara under construction and other improvements in 
our lands. On the 30th T August they were met by Ral Sahib 
Hari i.hand, Hon. Architect and Engineer and Mr. Munnalal 
Govila. the Contractor, and discussed matters connected whh 
the completion oF the V iharn. 1 hey were of opinion that 
the entire work can be finished by the end of October. 

Sarnalh lands and the Free School were greatly improved'_ 

thanks to the untiring energy of the Rev; Strinjvan Thero who 
is in charge of the place. Malhka Crescent was turned into a 
beautiful lawn at a cost of Rs, 250/After placing 
Mr. Alahakon in charge of the construction work of the 
Vihara, Messrs, WaUrinha and Smwardhana returned to 
Calcutta visiting N aland a and Rajgiri, on the 3rd September. 

MEETING OF THE MAHA BODHI SOCIETY. 

An emergency meeting of the Governing Body of the Maha 
Bodhi Society was held at 6 p.m. on the 3rd September when 
the retiring secretary handed over the charge to Mr. Devapriya 
\ft alisinha- A letter from the Director General of Archaeology 
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in connection with the opening ceremony of the Mtdagandha 
Kuii Vihara was tabled and it was decided to approve th& 
suggestion made by the Director General to postpone the 
ceremony to 1931 in view of the fact that the park around 
the Vihara to be laid out by the Archaeological Department 
would not be completed by next cold weather. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Postponement or the Sarnath Vihara Opening Ceremony. 

We draw the attention of our reader^ to the letter of the 
Officiating Director General of Archaeology published else¬ 
where in this number. In view of the suggestion made in 
that letter and as the proposed Park round the Viham will 
not be completed this year, the Governing Body of the M&ha 
Bodhi Society has been obliged, very reluctantly, to postpone 
the opening ceremony of the Vihara till 1931. This alteration 
of the date will* no doubt, cause considerable inconvenience 
to our friends who have made arrangements to visit Sarnath 
during the coming winter months. This wrO also cause great 
disappointment to our over-sea visitors who have been eagerly 
looking forward to visiting India at the time of this historic 
event. To all of them we express our deep regret. 

Under the present circumstances, it is impossible to give 
a definite date for the function except to say that it cannot 
take place before October 1931. This will allow the Buddhist 
world one full year to make all necessary arrangements and 
we hope the winter of 1931 will witness an unprecedented 
gathering at the sacred spot to take part in the historic event 
and usher in the new era of Buddhist activity in the land of 
its birth. 
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P + P. StoWAflDENE. B,A. 

Mr r P, P. Siriwardene, who has filled the office of Secretary 
and I reasurer of the Maha Bodhi Society for two years, left 
for Ceylon on the 27th of last month. There was a Urge 
gathering at the Outran* Ghat to bid him farewell. 

During the two year^ he was connected with the Society 
he worked wholeheartedly for the success of the various 
activities of the Society, His sincerely, power of organisation 
and above all his unfailing enthusiasm won the admiration of 
everyone who came in contact with him. Mr. Siri wardens 
came to India for higher studies but when he was suddenly 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility of carrying on the 
work of the Society, he accepted the post ungrudgingly at 
great personal sacrifice. Since then he has devoted the 
greater part of his time and energy in furthering the cause of 
Buddhism in this country. The Samath Scheme found in him 
a real enthusiast and the smooth working of that scheme is 
veiy largely due to his tact and resourcefulness. Knowing as 
we do his great love for this particular work* we are sure it 
was with very great regret that he bid goodbye to Sarnath, 

Hie Maha Bodhi,' h in particular, owes him a deep debt 
of gratitude for the improvements he has effected both in its 
reading matter and get up. This yeads Wesak number for 
which he was responsible* is the best of the series so far 
issued. 

Mr. Shriwardene's departure is a distinct loss to the move¬ 
ment in India but we can take comfort in the fact that when¬ 
ever he may be he will always take an active part in the work 
of the Society. The greatest necessity of the Maha Bodhi 
movement today is a band of energetic workers to carry on 
the great work inaugurated by our revered leader. The 
Anagarika DhamiapaU- While we express our warm thanks 
foT the services Mr. Siri wardens has rendered to our Society, 
we hope that, at no distant future, he will be able to join 
us in the work we have undertaken in India and which he 
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Jove* so well. In the meanwhile w e wish him long life and 
success m the new sphere of hU activities. 

* * * 

The First Bi.dohist Governor, 

We heartily congratulate His Excellency Sir Joseph 
Mating Gyi on his appointment as the acting Governor of 
Burma. This is the first time, in the history of Burma, that 
a Bunn an has been called upon to act for this high office and 
the honour could not have been conferred on a worthier 
person. His Excellency is a keen Buddhist and one of the 
oldeH subscriber, to the "Make Bodhi " As such, we were 
particularly pleased to read that one of his first acts, immt- 
diately after his appointment, was to give a dans to the 
bhikkhtis at the Government House. 

We join our Buddhist brethren of Burma in wishing His 
Excellency all success in his exalted office and hope His 
Majesty's Government will be pleased to nominate him to 
succeed the present Governor. 


OBITUARY. 

joint Secretaries. Natal Buddhist Society write:— 

It is with the deepest regret that we record the death of 
Mr. Sunyanaryan fchmna) which occurred at his residence at 
Rose-bank Avenue. Acutt place. Natal, on the 30th July, 1930. 

Mr. Suriyanaryan was a staunch supporter of the Buddhist 
movement in Natal and one of the readers and subscribers of 
the Mahabodhi and British Buddhist. 


FINANCIAL 

Mui acandharuti ViHAft Fund, 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 65,222-54. Sarat Chandra 
Chowdhury Yamethin, Rs. 10. Aung Tun Pm, Ky auk tan. 
. - CcU^tcd by Victor M. Hcwo. Zanzibar Victor M. 
ewa. Rs. 6. K. A. Perieshamy, Re. I . M. G. Charli Appu. 
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Re. 1. Total Rs. 8. Dr. N. N. Roy. M.B. (Sept.), Re, l. 
S. N, Barua. Delhi, (Sept.) Rs, 20 (Rs. 15 for stupa). S. BarUa. 
Mai agon, Rs. 2. A Gancgoda, Ceylon. Rs, 5. CollecleJ by 
C. W. Way, Manager, New Mill, IVgma -—Daw Myit and son 
and daughters (Mr. C, W. Way. Ma Thin May and Miss Ma 
Kin Aye), Rs. 150, U Kha, Thugyi, Rs, 15. U Po Myit 
Mawk Jadeomines. Rs. 5. Maung Ba. New Mill. Nama, 
Rs. 2. Maung Tun Shein, Rs. 2. Mg Kyin Sein, Electrician. 
Rs. 10. Mg Kyaw, Fireman. Rs, 5. Mg Ba San, Accountant, 
Ra, JL Mg Tha Kyun, As, 4. Ko Po Mo, Re. 1. GridariJal 
Upadat. Re. 1. Gazadar Upadai, Rs. 2. Maung San Dun, 
Trader, Kawlin, Re. I. U khine and family, Nama, Rs. 3. 
Daw Myint and 5 sons. Rs. 2, Ba Yin t As. 8. Mg Ba Than, 
Tindall, Rs 5. Mg Po Snt, Rs, 10. L 1 Ohn . Taung In. Rs. 5. 
Maung Htin Baw, Rs. 3* S, Indarsingh, Trader, Rs. 2. Ba Yi, 
Fitter, Rs, 2. On Maung, As. 8. Maung Ba Lu + As. 8. 
Ma Ban Gyi h As. 8. Ma Nyun, As. 8. Ma Myi, As. 8, Ma 
Dun, As. 8. Maung Ba, As, 8, Arya Muni Trader, Re, 1. 
Darilal and Brijlal, Trader, Rs. 2, I otal Rs. 244-4 l Grand 
Total Rs. 65,514-9-L 


MAHA-BOOHI JOURNAL. 

Statement of Receipts & Expenditure for the rnonfh of 
Augtisi T 1930* 


Receipts, 
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Expenses. 
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Printing charge {bainnet 
of Ma^Juhi]' July 


267 2 0 
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Sept, iwiicii ... 114 ft J 

SnunjH for 5cpt. ... 25 4 Q 
Petty expense* I 0 6 

Cover drsiffn (ha|itic=l 10 0 & 

Typing articles Eot journal 3 8 0 
Brown paper for wrapper 29 12 0 


Kb. 88 o 8 


R». 451 2 9 
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MAHA-BODHJ SOCIETY 

Statement of Receipts & Expenditure for the month of 
August, 1930\ 

Receipts. Expenses. 
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A, 
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A. 

F, 

Mr V. Shibaytlf rub- 
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30 

5 

6 
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10 

0 

0 

Charity j— 
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7 
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6 
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0 

0 
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18 

0 
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33 13 

6 
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A 

JO 

Samath L.aWli (hale nee) 

71 

a 
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51 

13 
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E4 

2 
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Cafcutta 
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0 

0 





Sarnath For July nt:d 








Augtial 

110 

0 
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27 

0 
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RcmitiEtion Typewriter Co 

. 20 

0 

0 





Fnod b/e 
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10 
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Bolpur a/e medicine rlr. 

16 

14 

6 





Su gatakanti loan *,. 

50 

0 

0 





Social service Inpe 








annual aubfeription ... 

12 

0 

0 

Ri. 
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15 

ID 

Re. 
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Quinine etc. 
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Subscription 
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WATCH THE GREAT VIHARA RISING 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anagaruka H, Dharuapala 

wifrii 

frme i f*w®% ^ *^rf% w*r*i 

qWrBTn ^THT^i %w^'rfa^' tiN^pn' f 

fl Co ye, O BhiJ^hua, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many T for the Welfare of the many, in ro/npciiicn for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men 
Proclaim § O Bhikkhus t the Doctrine glorious preach yc a life 
of holiness, perfect and pare ,'— MaHAVAOGA, VlNAYA Pttaka. 

V*L XXXVHI ] NOVEMBER, — [ No. II 


MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA FUND 

A GENEROUS DONA TION. 

1 am happy to announce that our esteemed friend and 
co-iaor^er Mr, R„ L, Broughton, Af .^3 P (Gxon-L ha.fr very tyndly 
sent a cheque for Rs. WOOf- towards the above fund , While 
I o0cr him my grateful thunh* for the ready manner he ha* 
responded to my appeal, may L through the medium of the 
*M aha Bodhe 1 , appeal to tioenty-nine other friends to follow 
his example hy conlrtbufiug fts, lOQOf- each sc that the much 
needed amount may he auadahie at once. 

It is after many centur/eg that you have got this privilege 
to take part in a work */ fhis nature at the sacred Mrigadaya 
and I hope you u?dl not let go this rare opportunity, Voun 
will be the merit and glory of re-bmtding the sacred place where 
our Lord set rolling the Wheel of the Good Law. 

Devapirya Wausinha, 
Secretary & Treasurer. 

Maha Bodhi Society , 









ON BUDDHISM 

An aJJfcii's delivered at Surrey Hall, London, by the Venerable 

Pandit D, Patina&ara t of the British Buddhist Mission. 

The Buddha—the founder of Buddhism—was not a god* 
nor one inspired by a god. He was a human being who 
attained perfect wisdom and enlightenment. The word 
^Buddha' 1 is not a personal name ; it means the Enlightened 
One Or the Truth-finder. His persona! name was Si dd hart ha 
Gautama, He was heir to the Throne of the Salty as — an Aryan 
race of northern India. After His Enlightenment this Prince 
Siddhartha Gautama was known as the Buddha." 

Though He lived in the height of luxury and comfort He 
observed the misery and uncertainty of life : and He wondered; 
■why ail Siving beings should be subjected to sorrow , lamenta¬ 
tion, misery, despair, old-age h sickness and death, He 
resolved to find the cause and remedy, 

In his twenty-ninth year He became a recluse, and applied 
Himself to the finding of the solution to the mystery of life ; 
after six years of study and meditation He attained Perfect 
Wisdom and Enlightenment. 

He saw that the world was suffering not because of the will 
of a god but because of the existence of desire and craving. 
Thus l ie has put it in the clearest and most reasonable way 
that all miseries are ca vised by craving. You, people of the 
West, are accustomed to think that there is a god who wills 
everything that happens in the world. But if you use your 
sense of reason and think intelligently you would understand, 
as you must understand, that the real cause of sorrow and 
suffering is nothing else but the presence of craving in all 
living beings, 1 can hardly accept the idea that the English 
people are going to remain in the belief of primitive man that 
the destinies of the world are being decided by a tyrannical 
and jealous god. Being far advanced in material arts and 
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science 5 you must of necessity be a thinking race, ’t on have 
every advantage in the way of scientific education. 1 cannot 
imagine why you do not pay more attention to this all import¬ 
ant problem of life. 1 cannot understand how you can, in an 
advanced state of civilisation, continue to believe in the mythi¬ 
cal legends of primitive man, for thebtic religions based upon 
revelation do not stand the teat of reasoning. 

Buddhism is not a religion of blind faith. We are not 
Buddhists because our ancesters were Buddhists : we are 
Buddhists because the teachings of the Buddha agree with our 
reason. The Buddha has asked us not to believe in anything 
simply on the ground that it was said by the Buddha, but to 
believe after being convinced of it® reasonableness. Thus says 
the Buddha:— “Do not believe in what you have heard ; do 
not believe in traditions, because It has been handed down 
for generations : do not believe in anything merely because it 
j$ renowned and spoken of by many ; do not believe in con¬ 
jectures ; do not believe in that to which you have grown 
attached by habit ; do not believe merely on the authority of 
your teachers and elders ; but observe and analyse everything ! 
and when the result agrees with reason, then accept it and live 
according to it.*" In accordance with this advice of our Lord, 
we. Buddhists, exercise our reason in regard to religious ques¬ 
tions. Thus we accept that suffering arises out of craving. 
Therefore, when craving U destroyed suffering ceases. When 
suffering ceases there comes that state called Nibbana, that 
state which is free from lust, hatred and delusion. The person 
who desires salvation must necessarily achieve Self'enlighten¬ 
ment. The way which leads to this Self-enlightenment is the 
Noble Eightfold Path, that is, Right Views, Right Aims, Right 
Speech, Right Actions, Right Way of Earning One's Liveli¬ 
hood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness and Right Meditation. 

The Four Noble Truths discovered by the Buddha are 
Suffering, Cause of Suffering, the End of Suffering and the Way 
that leads to the End of Suffering. 

These are the fundamental principles of the Law of the 
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Buddha. Durmg the twenty-five centuries of its existence many 
attempts have been made to destroy Buddhism, but at every 
sta^e Buddhism triumphed owing to the presence in its fold 
of thinking people who wete convinced of its truth. 

The first three of the Four Noble Truths of Buddhism must 
be well understood, but the fourth one. that is, the Noble 

Eightfold Path has to be practised. The rules are there to 
guide us. 

Buddhism is both a religion and a philosophy. The 
Buddha has advised us to refrain from all evil, that is to say, 
we must not do any deed which brings sorrow and misery to 
ourselves or to any other living being. The Master again and 
again says life is dear to each and everyone. Slay not, 
neither cause to slay.” Again He has taught His followers to 
refrain from actions that might bring about harm to the com¬ 
munity. He has laid down a rule exhorting His followers to 
abstain from intoxicating liquors and drugs. The injurious 
effect of alcohol on its users is an undeniable fact. Thus, 
Buddhists refrain from taking alcohol, because of the harm it 
does to us, especially because of its effect upon the mind which 
must be kept clear if we are to follow the way of the Buddha. 
A Buddhist would not cam his livelihood in a way that brings 
about pain and suffering to other living beings. Thus, a 
Buddhist is expected to avoid committing an act, by deed or 

word, which causes sorrow and unhappiness to ourselves or 
others. 

Then, taking the positive side of the Buddha's teaching, 
we find that we are asked to cultivate good. A follower of the 
Buddha must always be ready to help and support Other living 
beings. He must practise the cardinal virtues of 
friendliness, sympathy and equanimity towards all beings. He 
must earnestly fulfil his duties to his parents. The practice of 
charity, gratitude to benefactors, nursing the sick are praised 
by the Master. In short a Buddhist is requested to do good 
m every possible way. Thus, when anyone refrains from evil 
and cultivates good we call him a Buddhist Nobleman. The 
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Buddha m one of his sermons declared :—"A man who does 
harm to livings beings, is not to he called a nobleman. One 
who does no harm to others and helps them, is to be called 
noble/' Thus, whatever others may say, we Buddhists do 
not consider those who are engaged in taking the lives of 
others for their pleasure and enjoyment, os noble in any 
sense. On the contrary wc say that these people stand as a 
check to the progress of civilisation. According to our belief 
the salvation of the world can only come through compassion. 

The disciples of the Buddha are advised to strive to 
cleanse their own hearts from the impurities of lust, hatred and 
delusion, and this to be done through knowledge. A primary 
essential of this practice is concentration, “From Concentra¬ 
tion comes wisdom : from lack of concentration comes the 
decay of wisdom"' says the Buddha. They must study and 
investigate the nature of the five aggregates, vix. + body, sensa¬ 
tion, perception, mentalities and conscious ness. Fhey must 
acquire the will-power that is strong enough to keep off any 
new passion that may try to enter into the mind ; the will¬ 
power to remove the passions that are already in the mind ; 
the will-power to bring in new virtues and the will-power to 
advance the virtues that are already in their mind. 

The intelligent man who strives in this way will attain 
wisdom, and when his wisdom has ripened, he will be able 
to remove the passions entirely from his mind- This is the 
purification that Buddhists seek ; this is the salvation that 
Buddhists aim at. 

When the mind of a person is free from passions, he is 
said to be free from passions, he is said to be free from suffer- 
big. But this cannot be brought about by any external 
influence. It has to be achieved by each person for himself. 

The Buddha^ teachings of the impermanence of all com¬ 
pounded things ts now supported by modern science. The 
theories of theistic religions that there are eternal bemgs- 
whether in the person of one god or in those of several gods- 
can no longer appeal to thinking minds. 
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An illustrious Tibetan teacher tailed ^r e p a says ; _ 
All worldly pursuit* have but the one unavoida% end. which 
is sorrow : acquisitions end in dispersion ; buildings in destine- 
non : meetings in separation ; births in death. Knowing this. 
Dhe should, from the very first, renounce acquisition etc," 

Hie hour Noble Truths of Buddhism and the three charac¬ 
teristics of the world were first taught by the Buddha, and they 
are sl]| peculiar to Buddhism, 


The system of social ethics, which the Buddha propounded 
for the benefit of mankind, if followed largely, will ma k c 
domestic unhappiness impossible. 

All that I would ask you to do is to pay some attention to 
this noble teachings of the Great Aryan Sag^the Buddha- 
tne Enlightened One ; and if you study and understand and 
then follow the teaching, you will realise that state which we 
call Nibbsna the state which is free from suffering, misery and 
unhappiness. 

May al] bcingg be happy. 


THE ATTITUDE OF BUDDHISM TOWARDS THE DRINK PROBLEM* 

By A. H, Perkins. 

men the Bleased One gave forth to Us Disciples, and to 
those Laymen who professed to believe in. and to endeavour 
to live the life he advocated in his all-wise teaching, the 
minimum code that Laymen were asked to subscribe to. and 
to carry out in their daily lives, was, as most of you here 
to-day are aware, a simple code of Five Precepts. 

These Precepts are not commandments in the sense of 
son vs ing imposed upon us by some power outside ourselves, 
but are undertaken voluntarily, for the Buddhist recognizes 


* A Ifcturc dcEivercd before 

S-ndaty. Lr.nduh, 
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that it is only by living these simple five-fold rules that social 
life is rendered possible. 

These five Rules of Right Living are as follows:— 

*"1 Promise to abstain from the taking of Life. 

I Promise to abstain from taking things which do no! 
belong to me, 

1 Promise to abstain from all unchaste and immoral acts. 

I Promise to abstain from speaking that which is untrue 
and evil. 

] Promise to abstain from intoxicating drinks and drugs, 

This voluntary promise is made in public by the devotee 
in the ceremony of Pansih which most of us here to day have 
just taken. It is, as you are aware, usually taken in the Pali 
equivalent of the Five Rules of Life which I have just read 
out in English, 

Now it is of the FIFTH PRECEPT that I wish to speak 
to-day F which is expressed in the Pali as follows, viz. : — 

*Surameraya majja pamadatihani veramam sikkhapadam 
samadiyami/' The free English rendering oF this is : Sama- 
diyimi—I solemnly undertake , Sikkhlpadam—the disciplinary 
practice - Veramani— Abstinence j Sura, Mcraya, Majja are 
the names of some of the intoxicating liquors that were in 
use in thi time of the Buddha ; Pamido—carelessness, heed¬ 
lessness : Thanam—Basis or Cause. 

Thus the actual meaning in English of this sentence is ■ — 
I solemnly undertake to observe the precept which enjoins 
abstinence From intoxicating liquors, the cause of heedlessness, 

Now, as no doubt you have all observed, the Teaching 
of the Lord Buddha always had a practical atld scientific 
reason behind it. Nothing that he taught or said was ever 
required to be accepted on faith, by his followers ; in fact 
the practice of Analytical Reasoning was always insisted on 
by the Blessed One at all times, and it was due to this very 
factor that his Teaching was so popular with the educated and 
cultured class ill Ancient fndia in hi& time, and has become 
a synonym for sound, common-sense based on a scientific 
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outlook, with the thoughtful man of to-day. Now the Law of 
Causation, known to the Buddhist as the Karmic Law. has 
been proved to be one of the most important Laws of the 
LDiverse that has ever been discovered. The Law of action 
and reaction which operates in the purely physical world, has 
ks counterpart in the Psychic or Moral Worlds, so that the 
well-known words that as a man sows, so he will reap, is tin 
doubtcdJy true ; therefore the practice of Needfulness is en¬ 
joined h! all times by the 1 eaching of the All-enlightened One 
as one of the most important factors in the lives of men, ft 
means, in other words, the great importance of always thinking 
of the possible result of any act that you may contemplate 
carrying out. 

How will your action affect you? How will it react on 
your fellow man? For you must remember that the power of 
thought, from the Buddhist point of vtew + is one of the 
greatest potential powers for good or evil in the world. For 
as the Dhammapada says;— 

Creatures from mind their character derive,, 

Mind-marsh ailed arc they, and mind-made ; 

If wish a mind corrupt one speak or act r 
Him doth pain follow, 

the wheel the beast of burden's foot. 

Creatures from mind their character derive* 
Mind-marshalled are they* and mind-made ; 

If with pure mind one speak or act. 

Him doth happiness follow, 

Fven as a shadow that declineth not/* 

When we realize this Fact, it is not surprising that the 
Buddha, that all-wise Saviour of Mankind should have 
condemned the practice of drinking intoxicating liquors which 
befuddle the brain, and destroy the rrund as well as the body ; 
for it is very evident that alcohol is a very potent drug and 
tends to produce the very opposite of careful thinking and dis¬ 
crimination, and always tends to heedlessncss and foolish 
action, in which not only the man himself suffers* but he brings 
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misery, poverty, and degradation both to his Family and to the 
community at large. 

In the Ohnmmika Sutta we find the following passage 
The householder who hold* to the Teaching will not be 
addicted to strong drink. He will never invite any one to 
drink ; neither will he approve of drinking on the part of 
another, knowing that it ail ends in madness. For, following 
upon drunkenness, fools fall into wrong-doing, and induce 
others to drink. Men ought to shun this haunt of all evil, 
this madness, this foolishness, wherein the foolish only can 
take delight/' 

I think that it is impossible for any thinking man to refute 
this statement, or to deny that alcohol tends to take away a 
man's self-control, to cause him to act like a child or a savage 
when under its diabolical influence, For the drunken man 
not only loses, all control of hi a limbs, and reels about, or 
Falls helplessly to the ground, but he loses that sense of right 
and wrong which is so essential for right living. That very 
necessary power of discrim i nation which the wise man 
cultivates at all times becomes at once inhibited when under 
the control of liquor. 

This means that when we are inclined to commit some 
act n which we know to be wrong, but which for certain 
reasons we are half inclined to enter into, all power of restraint 
is gone, and we give way to the first ridiculous impulse that 
enters our distorted minds. For all will admit that the more 
we discriminate In our everyday life, the more does the 
restraining influence upon any course of action become auto¬ 
matic in iis operation ; but the power of drink takes away that 
power of inhibition, that restraining influence which should 
have become part of our nature, and which should swiftly 
help us to analyse our every thought or potential action, to 
see if harm will come to ourselves or to others if that particular 
desire or passion is carried out into action. 

Vou know that Buddhism always lays special stress on 
Right Action, Right Thinking, and Right Livelihood but 
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alcohol, even in the smallest quantity lakes away that dis- 
criminating power, and tends lo tom a man into a fool ; and 
a fool is always heedless of the results of his Folly. Each 
primitive desire immediately tends to transform itself into 
action. Men talk freely under the influence of drink, give 
away their private a tid business secrets, and when they are 
crossed in speech, they will in many cases enter inLo a foolish 
discussion, and then without any apparent cause suddenly fly 
into a passion, and thus from anger, they soon turn to blows* 
and the drunken fracas may cause a man to commit a crime 
against his fellows, which in his sober senses he would be 
horrified at the very mention of. 

Thus the Buddha, recognized the evil influence and 
potentialities of intoxicating liquors, and always endeavoured 
to lead the people to whom he preached, to leave it severely 
d6ne. Instances are given in the Buddhist Scriptures which 
show how necessary is that restraining influence, for human 
nature in the time of the Blessed One was very similar to 
what it is to-day ; men suffered from the same temptations, 
and the giving way to them produced the same dire results 
in the world. Wherever this disgusting habit is fostered, 
men's brains are befuddled, and their physical bodies poisoned. 
And please remember that alcohol is not at all necessary, and 
only benefits those vendors who put profit above honour, 
caring little what due results accrue from their evil business. 

The Blessed One preached one of his discourses for the 
exclusive benefit of the Layman ; l refer to the Sigalovada 
Sutta, And in that discourse he lays very special stress on 
things which should be avoided if a man wishes to assure 
himself health, wealth, and prosperity in this life, in the inter¬ 
mediate stages between births, and to ensure a rebirth in a 
state of well-being. 

In this Suita he again counsels his hearers to abstain from 
intoxicating drinks, for said the Blessed One : It gives rise to 
quarrelling, it tends to toss of wealth, it tends to produce 
manifold diseases : it pains for the drinker a bad reputation j 
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it causes him to lose all sense of shame and honour ; and it 
weakens the power of the Mind, 

1 therefore now propose to analyse the above statement 
that it produces manifold diseases, and that it weakens the 
power of the mind- Let us see what is the modern scientific 
and medical opinion on the question of the usefulness, or 
otherwise of alcohol, both as a beverage and as a drug. 

Science shows that alcohol is a drug, which among others 
has been, and is still, used both as a beverage and as a 
medicine, very often without the slightest discrimination : and 
yet as a drug its effects are most marked, and therefore skilled 
knowledge is required before it should be given to patients 
either as a stimulant, or any other purpose. 

It is admitted to-day, that it is a life-study lo have any 
accurate conception of the action of drugs on the human 
body ; and it is almost impossible to give a simple answer to 
a query as to the action of any particular drug, for their effects 
vary in different people, as well as in the various tissues of 
the human body ; therefore it requires great skill to compute 
and balance the effect of various drugs before a definite decision 
can be made. 

Now alcohol is a drug which is no exception to this rule 
inasmuch as it has a very widespread influence on the different 
parts of the human anatomy, and consequently its use even 
as a medical remedy, requires as much care as any other drug 
that can be found in the British Pharmacopoeia. 

The scientific evidence, which may be regarded as 
standard practice in the medical profession to-day, regarding 
the action of alcohol, can be divided into two groups: - 

(I) Lvidence indicating that alcohol does not aid the 
human economy in the way it is popularly 
supposed to do, 

l2) Evidence proving the occurrence of actual damage 
to the structure and functions of the different 
organs. 

Thus the real effect of alcohol, and its true position with 
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reference to narcotic drugs is becoming better known ; and 
w at is more, its use in the field of medicine » becoming 
more and more restricted. 

In fact, Hospital Statistics reveal an extraordinary decrease 
over a period of three or four decades, fn 1862 we find that 
m Hospitals with a total of 2254 bed-cases the expenditure on 
a ] cohoJ was £7712, while the expenditure on milk was only 
£30.6. Now, in J902, the consumption of alcohol for 2309 
bed-cases had fallen to £2925, while the consumption of milk 
had risen to a cost of £9035, 

The above statement is taken from a table composed from 

the returns of seven Hospitals, and includes both Staff and 
patients. 

From Statistics regarding the consumption of milk and 
alcohol at the Salisbury Infirmary, the figures show that in 
1865 £302 was spent on alcohol and £94 on milk ; while 
40 years Uter. we find the expenditure was only £18 on alcohol 
and £317 on milk, The two quoted instances will suffice to 
show the very remarkable decrease in the use of alcoholic 
beverages of all classes during the last forty years. 

The use of alcohol has been almost discontinued in 
surgical cases ; while in medical cases its use has become very 
much restricted ; and its use in the treatment of insanity has 
practically ceased. 

After all, this is not surprising when we recognize that 
alcohol belongs to the narcotic drugs, which also includes 
Chloroform and ether. 

All these drugs have a two-fold action, being 

(0 Temporarily exhilarant, for a short time. 

(2) Depressant for a much longer time. 

The temporary stage of exhilaration is followed more or 
less rapidly, according to the amount taken, by sleepiness, or 
actual insensibility, which lasts much longer than the stage of 
excitement. Remember that this can also be said of chloro- 
form and ether inhaled in small quantities. 

Alcohol therefore is definitely classified at the present day 
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as a poison. Its action has been found to have a very varied 
effect on the human body, according to age, muscular exercise* 
personal idiosyncmey, craving For repetition, habit. 

For iterance, the popular idea that alcohol is of benefit in 
old age is fax from true. For its use tends to delay excretion, 
and by gradual weakening of the circulation, it frequently 
causes a lowering of vitality, even when given in small doses ; 
while its disastrous effect on the young has now become well- 
known. 

Sir Thomas Barlow, M.D * K.C.V.Q, says in the British 
Medical Journal that, “Wine is not. as is supposed, die milk 
of the aged. It tends to produce cardiac weakness, muscular 
and rheumatic pains, as well as deterioration of the fine 
arteriales and blood-vessels. Alcohol is also responsible for 
much insanity and mental disorders. 

Thus while it acts in the aged as a narcotic by producing 
sleep + and is therefore often regarded as a useful drug, at 
tends at the same time to increase senile decay. 

Exercise tends to throw off the effect of alcohol hy elimina¬ 
tion and therefore its effects on men who lead an active life 
in the country, is not as disastrous as it is to those who lead a 
much more sedentary life in a town. 

Personal idiosyncracy shows that the effect of alcohol is 
much more marked in some people, than in others. In those 
where there is any heritary alcoholic taint, or tendency lo 
disease of the nervous system or the brain, the effect is apt 
to be even more marked. While some persons can take large 
quantities without any apparent immediate bad effect : in 
other* even a very small quantity will produce a very harmful 
result, especially in those of a nervou* or neurotic temperament. 

Alcohol also, as in the case of other narcotics, produces a 
curious craving for its repetition, and soon the normal control 
is gone, and the person becomes a confirmed drLJikard, or 
drug-taker, as the case may be. The effect of the consump¬ 
tion of alcohol is to form an evil habit in the person concerned H 
and to transmit not only a diseased body to his offspring, but 
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also a hereditary tendency towards drink, which in after-life 
\b very often extremely difficult to fight and conquer. 

This tendency toward repetition is common to nearly all 
classes of narcotic drugs as well as alcohol, and it behaves 
m much the same manner as morphia does when taken for 
the first time by people unaccustomed to $timutants ; it 
imtates the delicate mucous lining of the stomach, causing 
sickness, but humanity i» such a creature of habit, that 
tolerance to the dmg is soon established, and then only a few 
weeks are required to form a habit, and a craving which b 
very difficult to shake oil. In fact in some c-a^es it becomes 
a foim of mania that entirely obsesses the mind. 

Ting danger to mankind from the use of alcohol in parti¬ 
cular, and narcotic drug? in general, is more dangerous to the 
Oriental than it is to the European, for the latter has for 
centuries taken alcoholic drinks as beverages, and the ay stem 
can tolerate in most case* far more of the poison than is the 
case with races whose religion and customs have placed a 
restriction on this pernicious habit, which to their shame be it 
said, the white races have endeavoured to impose on their 
Asiatic brethren for the sake of their craze for dividends: and 
profit. 


Wc must remember that heredity counts for a lot in the 
tendency to either form a habit, or to resist that formation z 
therefore the effect of habit Upon ourselves, and the hereditary 
effect on our children, are matters that no thoughtful person 
can ignore. 

It is therefore most unfortunate for the welfare of the 
human race, that the force of custom has so dulled observa^ 
lion that the public frequently regaid alcohol as a universal 
and safe domestic remedy for many Hie, when in reality it is 
the reverse, and in the vast majority of cases does untold harm. 

1 would also like to mention in passing that one of the 
worit of social customs in the west in general, and in England 
m P& rti culai p i 9 bi rny opinion the ridiculous and absurd habit 
of treating, That m to say, supposing a party of half a 
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dozen men go to an outing, presently the time arrives when 
refreshment is required, then there is an immediate adjourn¬ 
ment to a saloon, and drinks, usually of an alcoholic nature, 
are called for by one of the party, for which he pays, after 
these are consumed another member proposes that 'we have 
another/' and before this is swallowed another aspirant after 
social honours, also suggests that "another little drink wont 
do us any harm." and thus is the business carried on till each 
of the party has paid for a round of drinks ; thus if intoxicating; 
liquors are imbibed, this absurd custom causes a man to 
consume a great deal more than he wants, or in many cases 
desires even to satisfy his craving, but owing to his lack of 
strength of mind, and his fear of offending the tender suscep¬ 
tibilities of his so-called friends, he is led like a lamb to the 
slaughter, spends considerably more than he can in most cases 
afford, and ruins both hU bodily health, and in many cases 
forfeits his own self-respect by his giving way to an absurd 
custom which has been fostered, if not designed by "mine 
host" to bring grist to his mill, and gold to his coffers, I be¬ 
lieve that in Germany it is the Usual custom, for each person 
to call for, and pay for, whatever refreshment he requires, 
leaving hi® friends to do the same : a much more sane and 
reasonable attitude, I venture to suggest, 

1 do not propose to dwell long on the chembtry of the 
production of alcohol : suffice it to $ay that it is a product of 
decomposition, and is usually obtained by the breaking up of 
starchy materials in order to provide the sugar for fermenta- 
tion T This process of fermentation is a common process in 
everyday life ; we find milt becoming sour, butter rancid, or 
fruit decomposed by the changes set up by micro*-organisms 
which produce the ferment and which in turn produces the 
chemical changes in the structure of the commodity. 

Thus the sugar of the grape 19 turned into alcohol by this 
action for the production of wine, Fhe ferment splits up the 
sugar into alcohol and carbon dioxide, bubbles of which are 
thrown off in the caseg of so called sparkling wine. In the 
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production of spirit, grain, usually barley, is caused to sprout 
by gentle heat and moisture, thus Forming sugar, it is then 
killed by die application of heat, and formed into a mash 
by mixing with water p after which yeast-ferment of some des¬ 
cription or other is added, the result being the Formation of 
spirit. For beer; the liquid itself is drunk ; but in the case 
of spirits, the more volatile dement is distilled off, and sold 
after a more or leaa perfect process of ageing and clarification 
has taken place. It must be noted that alcohol can be dis¬ 
tilled from a great variety of substances, some of which pro¬ 
duce a spirit of far greater virulence than others, and that 
again much of the spirit sold For human consumption. Is the 
product of the synthetic art of the chemist, and m distilled From 
materials which are even more hamiFuJ than those made from 
pure materials under the old method of pot-distillation. 

It must also be remembered that even the so-called non¬ 
alcoholic wines always contain a proportion of spirit to ensure 
their keeping. 

From the medical and scientific point of view we have the 
great physiological fact before us that In 99 cases out of a 
100 alcohol does affect the mental working of the brain of 
the man who partakes of it, and thus directly affects rapidity 
of thought. This has been verified in numerous experiments. 
In every case, it hag been found that the imagination and 
powers of reflection have become comm emplace H and the 
victim has been deprived of the power of originality' ; and that 
acts requiring finr and complex sensations are transformed by 
its action into coarse and elementary onts H thus provoking an 
outburst of evil passions and base dispositions. In this way 
it predisposes men to crime and strife : and in every cage 
upsets the habits of industry, carefulness and perseverance. 

The various sensory-receptive centres of the brain and 
nervous system are responsible for sense-impressions that give 
rise to our thoughts, emotions and volitions ; and alcohol 
immediately, even in the most minute quantity, affects these 
centres ; and therefore the impressions received from the outer 
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world are largely false, because the normal activity of the 
various centres of the brain arc directly interfered with. 

Hence the sight is affected ; men under the influence of 
drink see double, and lose the power of focussing their eyes 
on any given object. The hearing is dulled or distorted, and 
the senses of taste and smell at once disorganized ; the judg¬ 
ment regarding the individual's position in space is at once 
a flee ted ; especially the faculty of balance and position which 
are thrown out of gear, cause the victim to reel and stagger 
in the way made familiar by the drunken man. 

Thus we see that on the nervous system, alcohol has the 
effect of immediately perverting the powers of conception and 
judgment, that it permanently impairs the- memory, while even 
a small quantity wil] interfere with the highly specialized func¬ 
tion of ideation and reasoning. The motor nerves of the body 
are also thrown out of gear, as well as the ability to carry out 
work, cither with regard to the quality of that work, or with 
the rate at which the output is maintained. 

Tor experiment has shown that men under the influence 
of even a moderate quantity of alcohol, can only accomplish 
intricate tasks with difficulty ; while in every case less work 
is done, and the quality has in every case fallen, when under¬ 
taken by men who have taken stimulants, than in the case of 
those who have abstained therefrom. 

It is therefore far more essential that men holding execu¬ 
tive positions such as military an! naval officers, men in charge 
of intricate and delicate machinery, which is so closely linked 
up with modern civilisation, should realize that the slightest 
numbing of the higher mental faculties by alcoholic stimu¬ 
lants, often proves a matter of very grave concern and import¬ 
ance to those whose lives arc at stake. In fact it cannot be 
too often pointed out that the number of accidents due to 
mental aberration produced by alcohol 13 appalling, and when 
taken in conjunction with the fatigue produced by the reaction 
to the drug by the nervous system, show how easily both mind 
and body are affected. 
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Now intemperance not necessarily mean only obvious 

and palpable diunkenness, because from the very first moment, 
alcohol disturbed the healthy exercise of the mental functions^ 
and ha b impaired the moral sense by unduly exciting the 
animal passions, thus rendering the person less able to take 
hia part in the struggle for existence, therefore from the very 
first moment when alcohol ii partaken of, that person is guilty 
of intemperance. 

Sir Carrel Barnes, one time President of the Divorce Court 
once said that ‘"if drink were eradicated the Divorce Court 
might close its doors, at any rate for the greater part of the 

i H 

time. 

Sir J. Ross in, hb ‘‘Voyage to the Arctic " offers evidence 
which b important, for he says:—"Now with regard: to the 
effect of alcohol on men exposed to extremes of temperature* 

I was twenty years older than any of the officers or crew, yet 
1 could stand the cold better than any of them* who made Use 
of tobacco or spirits. The most [ncsbtable proof of the value 
of abstinence was when we abandoned our ship and were 
obliged to leave behind us all our wines and spirits. It was 
remarkable to observe how much stronger and more able to 
do their work the men were, when they had nothing but water 
to drink. 

Dr. John Roe, another Arctic Explorer says, "‘Fhe greater 
the cold the more injurious h the use of alcohol. 

The late. Dr. Nansen writes in his book "T he First Cross¬ 
ing of Greenland," as follows:—■ My experience leads me to 
take n decided stand against thf- use of stimulants and narcotics 
of all kinds. It is often supposed that* even although spirits 
arc not intended for daily use. they ought to be taken for 
medical purposes. I would acknowledge this if any one can 
show me a single case in which such a remedy is necessary : 
but till this is done I shall maintain that the best course is to 
banish alcoholic drinks from the list of necessaries for an 
Arctic Expedition," 

Such is the opinion of three celebrated explorers, I will 
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now give you the experience of physicians and medical men 
on this subject 

M. le Docteur Legrain* Senior Physician to the Asylum 
Ville Evcrard, Paris, stated in a speech at the international 
Congress on Alcohol at Bremen, the following significant 
fact — 

But it is above all H by its action on the general nutrition 
that alcohol weakens. It creates want of appetite, nausea, 
irregular and insufficient nutrition, indigestion, and consequently 
a faulty elaboration of the food. In the long run, and in 
consequence of a very complex mechanism, it creates a poor 
nutrition with ail its consequences. Fatness, and sometime a 
leanness, all sorts of non-assimilation, are the signs which are 
apparent. The general alteration of the body, the sign of its 
being out of gear anz represented, as we know, by shortening 
of the length of life and by the early appearance of the decre¬ 
pitude which signifies old age." 

The late Sir Andrew Clarke says — "More than three- 
Fourths of the disorders in what we call fashionable Life arise 
from the use of alcohol. 

Sir W, Broadbenl says;—A falsehood which dies hard 
is the idea that stimulants of whatever kind actually give 
strength and are necessary for the maintenance of health and 
v'gour. Such is not the ca^e, and the well worn comparison 
that they are the whip and spur, and not the com and grass, 
is strictly accurate. Anything accomplished under the influence 
of stimulants is done at the expense of blood and tissue, and, 
if frequently repeated, at the expense of the constitution. 

Sir Herman Weber, M. D., F. R r C. P . says : — 'it has been 
shown, as w r ell by experiments on animals as by observation 
on man during life and after death, that alcohol weakens the 
heart, causes hypertrophy and dilation and fatty degeneration 
of the muscular tissues, and that it increases the natural ten¬ 
dency to failure of the heart which is usual in old age. 
Alcohol, by augmenting this Lendchcy, adds to the danger 
arising from acute diseases, such as influenza and pneumonia. 
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since persons with we»k hearts much more iWily succumb to 
such diseases Lhan persons with strong heart. 

Again George Harley. M. D. says “Every medical man 
or woman is painfully conscious of the fact that not only art 
innumerable diseases aggiavated, but many diseases actually 
engendered, by the daily indulgence in alcohol, even within 
the limits of temperance. There is no disguising the fact that 
the habitual daily indulgence in alcoholic drinks tends notably 
to weaken the constitution of most persons, and predisposes 
hereditary feeble tissues to undergo prematurely the cellular 
and fibroid form* of tissue degeneration. Also for every real 
drunkard, there are fifty others suffering from the effects of 
alcohol." The above quoted instances will suffice for medi¬ 
cal opinion of the effect of alcohol on the body and its tissues 
I will give a few statements of observed effects, also by medi- 
e&l men, on the Mind. 

Dr. Robert Jones. F. R. C.S. Med. Supdl, Claybury 
Asylum, staled before the Inter-departmental Committee on 
physical deterioration that. ‘In regard to the effects of alcohol 
upon descendants, anything which devitalises the parent un¬ 
favourably, affects the offspring, and clinical experience supports 
this in the lowered height and impaired general physique of the 
Issue of intemperate parents Jt also records the fact that no 
less than 42% of all periodic inebriates relate a history of either 
drink, insanity, or epilepsy in their ancestors - 

Dr- T- D. CrotherS, M D- Med a Supdt. of Walnut Lodge 
Hospital, states: — "The latest and most authentic statistics 
3 how that over 10% of all mortality is due to the abuse of 
alcohol, and fully 20% of all diseases b traceable to this cause ; 
also that 50% of insanity, idiocy H and pauperism spring from 
this source, AH authorities agree that from 70 to 90% of all 
criminality is caused by the abuse of alcohol. From the 
Report of the Royal Commission on feeble Mindednoss f quote 
as followsAlcoholism in one or both parents exerts its 
influence in the production of feeble mindedness and epilepsy* 
and also by lowering the normal resistive power in the off’ 
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spring, renders them liable to break down under various 
stresses later on in life and so become insane. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain said, "If I could destroy to-morrow 
the desire for strong drink in the people of England, what 
changes we should tee. We should see our jails and work- 
housts empty. We should see more lives saved in twelve 
months than are consumed in a century oF bitter and savage 
wai/‘ 

And so I could go on, offering you From many sources the 
Opinions of exports in the medical profession, in social reform, 
in fact in every phase of human life* all of them substantiating 
the principles and teaching laid down by the Blessed One r 
on this most vital social problem so many centuries ago ; but 
J have said enough on this point to meet most of the objec¬ 
tions that can be raised against the argument, that is, that 
alcohol is a dangerous drug and should not be used for human 
consumption. 

The only thing that can be said by the adherents of the 
policy of the moderate use of alcohol as a beverage, is the 
same that can be said for the policy of m rat-eating, no scienti¬ 
fic argument in either case can justify their use. the only excuse 
that can be offered is that the palate has become used to the 
flavour, and has acquired a liking for them. There is no other 
argument in favour of either policy. 

After the views 1 have expressed to you te-day* no doubt 
you will expect me to offer some opinion on the very vexed 
question of Prohibition, and what in my humble opinion should 
be the attitude of the Buddhist towards this present day 
problem.. 

Et seems at first to be rather a difficult thing to say simply 
yea or nay, consdering that Buddhism never says “Thou shall 
not." From the time of the Blessed One to the present day, 
it has been the proud boast of the adherents of the Buddhist 
Faith that coercion has never yet found a place in its policy, 
which has always been to find the link in the chain of causa¬ 
tion. In other words, by knowing the cause we can inevitably 
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find the result of any action, which is bound to follow. When 
this inevitable result is pointed out to our fellow man, there 
out responsibility as individuals ceases. For no one can save 
us but ourselves. We must rely entirely on our own effort, 
and our own knowledge of the result of any course of action, 
always remembering that as we sow, so also do w e reap 
and therefore to attempt to force our opinion on another, or 
to restrict in any way our freedom as individuals is a liberty 
that no follower of the Buddha Dhamma should be guilty of. 

But 1 venture to say that as nations, which are individuals 
in the aggregate, a somewhat different policy must be 
advocated. For instance, let us take the first four precepts ; 

I think that everyone will admit the right of the State to make 
laws to prevent the crime of murder, theft, perjury or other 
crimes against the moral law. These are not merely expres¬ 
sions of opinion which some may hold and others disregard ; 
without them no social life would be possible. The same can 
be sard of the restriction put upon the indiscriminate use of 
narcotic drugs like cocaine, opium, hashish, etc. Now if 
alcohol has indeed the evil effects that I have tried to prove 
in my paper, surely that also should be included in the list. 

I admit that you cannot eradicate desire by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, but by making the drug, whatever it may be. difficult 
to obtain, you at least compel thousands to do without it, and 
thereby prevent them becoming slaves to the habit of drug- 
taking. 

I know you will say : "Uok at the evil effects shown in 
America through the enforcement of prohibition" ; but l think 
that a great deal of these evils is simply due to the fact that 
It is not enforced, owing to the system of graft and corruption 
which seems to be rife in the larger cities of the United States, 

In any case, it is the British policy of commercial greed which 
makes it possible for the boodegger to exist, and defy the 
Customs officers of the American Republic. 

tf, therefore, we can so educate the people of Europe to 
the very real evils of the Drink Traffic, and they collectively 
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agree to pul a ban on the manufacture and sale of this insidious 
poison, then I think we shall soon observe in our national and 
international life a vast improvement. It has often been said, 
that what a person has never had, he never wants. That is 
true to a very large extent ; and if we can keep alcoholic 
drinks away From the coming generation, one of our greatest 
social problems will have been solved. The Non conformist 
conscience would like to put down Sunday Golf, or Sunday 
Motoring ; and the Sabbatarian fanatic would endeavour to be 
a kiH-joy and try to enforce his particular craze on the public. 

Well, what is the difference V, I hear you saying, "between 
you as a Buddhist, if you take away the individual right to 
do a s he likes, and the Chapel-goer from his little Bethel T 
It is this my friends, [f 1 break the Sabbath by playing golf, or 
football or tennis, or by any other form of amusement, that 
is entirely my business. I do not force anyone else to do 
the same. If our Non conformist friend wishes to go to Chapel 
four times every day, and live on the seventh with a long 
face, it certainly b not my business to prevent him ; but he 
has no right to enforce the carrying out of mere pious opinions 
on those who do not believe in them. This is a thing which 
no Buddhist b tver guilty of. 

But while we are social beings, and w c have Jaws made 
collectively for the public good, it stands to reason that the 
liberty of any individual to harm the community must be 
restricted by law, and that law enforced. This is an axiom 
that cannot be denied, for every Act of Pari lament takes away 
the right of the individual to exploit the community for his 
own selfish henefil. 

Therefore I think it right for the people as a whole, to 
restrict the sale of any known dangerous drug in their own 
interest ; in fact, the whole of the five precepts have been found 
necessary for the continuance of social life and the safety of the 
community, by modern nations, as well as by those of the 
past. Therefore 1 say that in spite of the evils alleged to 
follow in the train of Prohibition, they are far [ess than is the 
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rase where the free use of alcohol is allowed. And as [ have 
already pointed out, if the people as a whole desire it, and 
the officer* of the law are endeavouring to carry out its enforce¬ 
ment without favour between all sections of the nation, half 
those troubles would speedily disappear. In any event, it is 
a case for international action, rather than a purely national 
affair, 

1 will now crave your patience while l read you the Story 
of the jar" from the Jatakamala. This h one of the jataka 
tales, that ia. tales which profess to describe the previous 
Births of the Slewed One. Whether they art to be taken 
literally T or whether they are aimply moral folklore tales which 
point a moral, and have been adopted by the Buddhist 
Chroniclers with the idea of teaching some particular truth in 
a popular manner. 1 mu#t leave my hearers to judge. 

The Story or the Jar from the J at aka mala. 

Drinking Intoxicating liquors is an exceeding bad action 
attended by many evil?. Having this in mind the virtuous 
will keep back their neighbour from that sin, how much more 
their own selves. This will be taught as follows 

At one time the Bodhisatva, having by his excessive 
compassion purified his mind, always intent ora bringing about 
the good and happiness of others, manifested hb holy practice 
of good conduct by hi? deeds of charity, modesty, self-restraint, 
and the like, held the dignity of Sakka, the Lord of the Devas. 
In thb existence, though he enjoyed to his hearfs content such 
paramount sensual pleasures- as are proper to the Celestials, 
yet campasiiicirfcateness ruled hi? mind so as not to allow him 
to relax his exertion* for the benefit of the world, 

A? a rule the creatures, drinking of the wine of prosperity, 
are not watchful, not even with respect to their own interest - 
He, on the contrary, was not only free from the drunkenness 
originating from the transcendent enjoyments which attend 
BoveTcsgn rank among the Devas* but his watchfulness for the 
interest of others was a? great as ever. 
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Being full of affection towards creatures, as if they were 
his kinsmen, those poor creatures harassed by many calamities, 
he never f nr got to take care of the interest of others, persisting 
in his strong determination, and being well aware of his own 
extraordinary nature. 

Now, one day the great being was casting his eyes over 
the world of men. His eye, great as his nature and mildly 
looking according to his friendliness, while bending down to 
mankind with Compassion, perceived a certain King, whose 
name was Sarva-mitra (which means, every one i friend) who 
by the sin of bis intercourse with wicked friends was inclined 
to the habit of drinking strong Liquors, himself with his people, 
townsmen, and landsmen. Now, having understood that the 
King saw no sin in this habit of drinking strong liquors, and 
knowing that drinkmg constitutes a great sin, the Great Being, 
affected with great compassion, entered upon this reflection : 
it is a great pity, indeed, how great a misery has befallen this 
people. 

Drinking, like a lovely but wrong path—for it is a sweet 
thing at the outset—leads men away from salvation, and they 
fail to recognize die evils which it causes, What then, may 
be the proper way to act here? Why have 1 found it? 

People Like to imitate the behaviour of him who is the 
foremost among them ■ this is their constant nature. Accord¬ 
ingly, here the King alone is the person to be cured, for it is 
from him that originate the good as well as the evil of the 
people. 

Having thus made up hie mind, the Great Being took on 
himself the majestic figure of a Brahmin. His colour shone 
Like pure gold : he wore hrs hair matted and twisted up, which 
gave him a rather stem appearance ; he had his body covered 
with the bark garment and the deer skin. 

A jar of moderate size, filled with Suri, was hanging from 
his left Side. (n this shape, standing in the air he showed 
himself to King Sarva-mitra, while he was sitting with his 
company in the audience Hall, and their conversation turned 
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out to be such as attends the drinking of Sura, rum and other 
intoxicating liquors. On seeing him T the assembly moved by 
surprise and veneration, rose from their seats* and reverentially 
folded their hands towards him. After which he began to 
speak in a loud voice, resembling the deep noise of a cloud 
big with rain. 

,L 5ee, tis fill'd up to its neck. Rowers laugh around its neck ; 

Well "tis dressed, a splendid jar ; Who will buy fiom me 

this Jar/' 

J have here a Jar adorned with this bracelet-like wide 
wreath of Rowers fluttering in the wind. See how proud it 
looks, decorated with this tender foliage. Which of you 
desires to possess it? 

Upon which, that King, whose curiosity was excited by 
astonish men t> reverentially fixed his eyes on him and raising 
his folded hands, spoke these words. 

"Uke the morning Sun thou appeared to us by thy lustre, 
like the Moon by thy gracefulness* and by thy figure like 
some Muni. Deign to tell us then + by what name thou art 
known in the world. Tby different illustrious qualities make 
us uncertain about thee, 

Sakra said : "Afterwards you will know me, who J atn ; 
but now be intent on purchasing this jar from me—-at least if 
you are not afraid of suffering in the next world, or heavy 
calamities to be expected still in this/' 

The King replied- "Verily, such an introduction to a 
bargain &g is made by Thy Reverence, 1 never saw before. 

‘The ordinary mode of offering objects for sale among 
men is to extol their good qualities and conceal their faults. 
Surely, that manner practised hy thee, is becoming such men 
as thou who abhor falsehood. For the virtuous will never 
forsake veracity, even when in distress, 

"Tell us then. Eminent Qne h with what this jar is filled. 
And what \s it, that such a mighty being as thou may desire 
From our ride by the baiter/* 
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5okra said : Hear, mighty Sovereign. Jt b not filled 

with water, either the largesse of the clouds, or drawn from 
a holy stream ; nor with fragrant honey gathered out of the 
filaments of flowers : nor with excellent butter ; nor with 
milk whose hue equals that of the moonbeams awakening 
the water-lilies in a cloudless night. No, this jar b filled up 
with a mischievous liquor. Now, learn the virtue of this 
Liquor, 

He who drinks it will Lose the control of himeeJh in conse¬ 
quence of mind-perplexing intoxication ; as hb mindfulness 
will slacken, he will stumble even on plain ground ; he will 
not make a difference between food allowed and Food for¬ 
bidden, and he will make his meals of whatever he can get. 
Of such a nature b the fluid within this jar. Bui it is for 
sale, that worst of jars. 

This liquor has the power of taking away your conscious¬ 
ness, so as to make you lose the control of your thoughts and 
behave Like a brute beast, giving your enemies the trouble of 
laughing at you. Thanks to it, you may abo dance in the 
midst of an assembly, accompanying yourself with the music 
of your mouth. Being of such a nature, it is worth purchasing 
by you, that liquor within the jar, devoid as it is of any good. 

Even the bashful lose shame by drinking it, and will have 
done with the trouble and restraint of dress ; unclothed like 
Nirgranthas they will walk boldly on the highway crowded 
with people. Of such a nature is the liquor contained in this 
jar and now offered for sale. 

Drinking it may cause men even to lie senselessly asleep 
on the King's roads, having their figures soiled with food 
ejected by their vomitings, and licked from their faces by bold 
dogSr Such i* the beverage, lovely to purchase, which has 
been poured into this jar. 

Even a woman enjoying it may be brought by the power 
of intoxication into such a state, that she would be able to 
fasten her parents to a tree, and to disregard her husband, 
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may he be as wealthy as iCuvera. Of this kind is the 
merchandise contained within this jar. 

That liquor, by drinking which the Vrbhnayas and the 
Andhakas were put out of their senses to this degree, that 
without minding their relationship they crush td down each 
other with their clubs, that very maddening effect is enclosed 
within this jar. 

Addicted to which whole families of the highest rank and 
dignity, the abodes of splendour, perished, that liquor which 
has caused likewise the ruin of wealthy families, here in this 
jar is exposed for sale. 

Here in this jar is that which mates the tongue and feet 
unrestrained, and puts off every check in weeping and laugh¬ 
ing : that by which eyes look heavy and dull as of one 
possessed of a demon ; that which impairing a man s mind, 
of necessity reduces him to an object of contempt. 

In this jar is ready for sale that which, disturbing the senses 
of even aged people and making them Umid to continue the 
road which leads to their good, inducts them to talk much 
without purpose and rashly. 

It is the fault of this beverage, that the old gods, having 
become careless, were bereaved of their splendour by the 
King of the Devas, and seeking for relief were drowned in die 
Ocean r With that drink this jar is tilled. Well, take it 

Like an incarnation of curse she lies within this jar. she 
by whose power falsehood is spoken w r ith confidence, as if it 
were truth, and Forbidden actions are committed with joy. 
as if they were prescribed. It i* she who causes men to hold 
for good what is bad, and for bad what is good. 

Well. purchase then this madness-producing philtre, this 
abode of calamities, this embodied disaster* this mother of 
sins, this sole and unparallelied road of sin, this dreadful dark¬ 
ness of the mind. 

Purchase bom me, O King, that beverage which is able 
to take away a man s senses entirely, so that without caring 
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for his happiness or his future state, he may strike his own 
innocent father or mother, or a holy ascetic. 

Such is this liquor, known among men by the name of 
Sura r O Lord of men, who by your splendour equal* the 
Celestials. Let him endeavour to buy it, who is no partisan 
of virtues. 

People, addicted to this liquor, grow accustomed to ill* 
behaviour, and will consequently fall into the precipices of 
dreadful hells, or come to the state of beasts, or to the 
attenuated condition of pretas. Who, then forsooth, should 
make up his mind even to look at this liquor ? 

And, be the result of drinking intoxicating liquors ever 
so trifling* still that vice destroys the good conduct and the 
good understanding of those who pass through human exist¬ 
ence. Moreover it leads afterwards to residence in the 
tremendous hdl of Avici, burning with flaming fire, or in the 
world of spectres, or in the bodies of vile b estate. 

In short, drinking this destroys every virtue- It deadens 
oood conduct, forcibly kills good reputation, banishes shame, 
and defiles the mind. How should you allow yourself to drink 
intoxicating liquors henceforward, O Kmg? 

By these persuasive words of Sakka, and his strong argu¬ 
ments, the king became aware of the sinfulness of drinking 
intoxicating liquors. He cast off the desire of taking them, 
and addressing his interlocutor, said : 

’"As an affectionate father would design to speak to hia 
son r or a teacher to his pupil in reward for his discipline and 
attachment, or a Muni who knows the difference between the 
good and evil modes of life, such an import is conveyed in 
the well-spoken words thou hast spoken to me out of bene¬ 
volence- For this reason I will endeavour to honour thee, as 
is due, by deed. In return for thy well-said sentences. Thy 
Reverence will at least deign to accept from me this honour. 

‘‘I will give thee five excellent villages, a hundred female 
slaves, five hundred cows, and these ten chariots with the beat 
horses harnessed to them- As a speaker of wholesome words 
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thou art a Guru to me. Ot, wert thou to desire anything else 
to tie done ftom my side. Thy Reverence would favour me 
once more by ordering so” 

"I do not want villages, or other boons, know me to be 
the Lord of the Celestials, O King. But the speaker of whole¬ 
some words is to be honoured by accepting his words and 
acting up to them* For this is the way that leads to glory and 
bliss, and after death to many forms of happiness. There¬ 
fore throw off the habit of taking intoxicating liquors. Hold¬ 
ing fast to righteousness, thou ahalt partake of my heaven/’ 

After thus speaking* Sakka disappeared on the spot ; and 
the King, with hi a townsmen and landsmen* desisted from the 
vice of drinking strong liquors. 

In this manner, then the virtuous, considering the use of 
intoxicating liquor an exceeding bad action, attended by many 
evils* will keep back their neighbours from this adn, how much 
more their own selves, (And when discoursing about the 
Tathagata* this is also to be propounded: "In this manner 
the Lord was careful of the good of the world already in his 
previous existences.”) 

Therefore my Brothers, l would ask you to give the keep¬ 
ing of the Precepts your very serious consideration* especially 
the 5lh bearing in mind the verse from the Mahamsngata 
Sutta : “To cease from evil ; to keep it far away from one ; 
to shun intoxicating liquors : to give good heed to the Teach¬ 
ing , this is the greatest blessing." 

I have endeavoured in this paper to bring before your 
notice the arguments, both ancient and modem, with regard 
to the evils which accrue from the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors, and would ask you to note that the advice and teaching 
given forth by the Blessed One with regard to this subject of 
Intoxicants has the same sound scientific basis that characterizes 
the whole of the Buddha Dhamma. 

The numerous instances quoted show how modem scienti¬ 
fic thought supports the enlightened teaching of our great 
Master, diat reaching which throughout all ages and all worlds 
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can never be equalled for the truth of its arguments* and the 
sanity and tolcrence with which those arguments were pre¬ 
sented to humanity for its consideration and benefit. Let us 
then renew our efforts not only to keep in their entirety the 
precepts ouredves. but to show the world in general that man¬ 
kind must co-operate in carrying them out. for they are based 
on a foundation of cosmic truth. 

Let us remember that our very civilisation of which man¬ 
kind is so proud p is not built on a very sound foundation, in 
fact that foundation is being rapidly eroded away by wrong 
action, based on wrong knowledge, and that the very continua¬ 
tion of the social life of mankind depends on the immediate 
recognition and application of those great cosmic truths, laid 
down and taught in the irreproachable Dhamtua that was 
given to gods and men. twenty-five long centuries ago hy the 
greatest of the world's teachers, the BuDDH* SUPREME. 


THE PAT1SAMBHIDAMAGGA 

By Du. Bluala Churn Law, PhD,, MA, B.L. 

The Pat isain b hlddm agga which is one of the important 
books of the Khuddaka Nikaya, consists of three vaggas or 
chapters, e,g., Mafia vsggo, Yuganandhavaggo. and Pannlvaggo, 
Each of the vaggm again, contains ten topics (kathofi e,g. t 
Kanakatha. Yiiganandhakatha, MahapaBnakatfia* etc- 

It may be noted here that the first volume of the Pati- 
sambhidamagga deals only with the three out ol the ten topics 
of the Mahavagga. This volume begins with the matikl 
which gives the contents, not of the whole work 
Fatisamhhidamagga, VoL ffi but of the Manakatha only, the 
opening chapter of the Vmaya Mahavaggp, 

In the second volume of the Patbambhidimagga there is 
no mStjki (a table of contents) at all. 
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1. Mahavagga—It deals with nana or knowledge of the 
impermanence and sorrowfulness of the confections, of the 
four Aryan truths, of the chain of causation (dependent 
origination), of the four stages or bhuiniyo-kamavacaro (realm 
of lust)—-fupEvacaro (world of form) — aruplvacaro (incorporeal 
woridh—apaj-iyapanno (aU that are not determined by this 
cycle), of the miracle of the double appearances consisting in 
the appearance of phenomena of opposite character in pairs, 
n£„ streaming forth of fire and water, of omniscience of 

the Buddha ; with ditthi or false views, e.gv. holding the 
world to be eternal or non-eternal and finite or infinite, 
believer in fortuitous origin and in complete annihilation at 
death r etc.; with five indriyaa — saddha. (faith), viriya (energy), 
sati (recollection}, samadhi (concentration), panfii (reason} ; 
with the three vimokkhaa — sunnato (devoid of soul. ego), 
animitto (the signless), appanihito (the desireless) i with kamnta 
(action or deed) and kammavipika (the results of action), 
kusaJa kamma and akusala tamma (good and bad actions} 
and their results ; with vipallasa or perversion of safina [per¬ 
ception) — of citta (thought^—of ditthi (views)—perceiving 
wrongly an ice*, dukkha, anattEni and asukha as nicca, sukha, 
atta and subha respectively ; with magga or the stage of 
righteousness, with reference to the various conditions of 
arahantship divided into four stages — Sotapatti (the stage of 
entering the stream of salvation), 5akadagami (that of returning 
once), AnEgEmi (that of the never-retumer) and Arahatta (that 
oF saints hip). 

II. Y ugannndhavaggo —It deals with sacca or the four 
Aryan truths—dukkha. dukkfiasamudaya. dukkhanirodha and 
dukkhamrodhagEmini pats pads (suffering T its origin, its cessa¬ 
tion. and the path leading to its cessation) ; with bojihanga 
or constituents of supreme knowledge—^sati (mindfulness), 
dhamma-vicaya (investigation of the law)* viriya (energy), pitj 
(rapture), p&ssaddlu (repose), samadhi (concentration), upekkhi 

(equanimity) ; with lokuttara dhlmma : — the four satipattlianas _ 

application of mindfulness-ref erring to the body (kaya). the 
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sen Batin ns (vedana), the mind (citta). and phenomena (dhammn). 
the four right exertions (exertion to put away the evil dhamma 
which has not arisen from arising. exertion to put away the 
evil dhamrna which has arisen* exertion to help the growth 
of the good dhamma which has not arisen, exertion to keep 
up the good dhprnma which ha*. arisen), the four bases of 
iddhi (they arc as follows r —making determination in respect 
of concentration on purpose, on will, on thoughts* and on 
investigation), the four indriya* or controlling Faculties— 
sad d ha (faith)* viriya (energy), eati (recoil ec don) * samadhi 
(concentration), panfla (reason) ; the live powers, saridhi, viriya h 
sad, samadhi and panna—they represent the intensification of 
the corresponding five indriyas ; the seven constituents of 
supreme knowledge* the noble eightfold path (sammaditthi— 
right views, gammasamkappo—-right re&ohe, sammavac-a—right 
speech* sammakarnmanto^right action* samml-ajiva—right 
living, sammaviyimo—right exertion, sammasati—right recollec¬ 
tion, samma samJidhi—right concentration)* four fruits of the 
hfc of the recluse—the fruition of the four stages of the path 
(sotapatti, sakadsglmi, an^mi and arahatta), nib bane (final 
deliberation) ; with the sixty-eight kinds of balas or powers 
baddha, viriya, salt, samadhi, panna. hirf (scrupulousness), 
oEtappa (modesty)* the powers of the Tcfthsgata, etc.) 

III. Pannavagga—It deals with cariya or conduct. There 
am eight cariyis— iriyapatha (four postures—walking* standing, 
sitting* lying down), ayatana (spheres nf sense—cakkhu (rupa). 
sota (sad da), ghana (gandha), jivhi (rasa), klya (photthabba), 
mano (dbammal, sari (application of mindfulness referring Eo 
body, sensation, mind, phenomena), samiidhi (four stages of 
ihiinas—pathama, dutiya. tatiya. cAtuttha)* Nana (the four 
Aryan truths), IVJagga (the four Aryan paths)* Pattic&riya (the 
four fruits of the life of the recluse), lokattha (for the promo¬ 
tion of the good of the world) ; with the application of mind¬ 
fulness (referring to the body* the sensation* the mind, the 
phenomena) ; with the patihariya or miracle usually in stock 
phrase iddhi (miracle)* adesanl (spiritual command). anusE&ani 
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(inspiring instructions). as the three marvellous modes of 
Buddha's taming other peoples. 

Mr. Arnold C f aybr who edited the Patisambhidan^agga, 
Vols, I & II. for the Pali Test Society, London, observe* in 
his preface to the Patisambhidamagga. Vol. II (p, vi) that 
the traditional opening. 'Evam me sutam/ occurs fairly 
frequently, and explains the formal inclusion of the Pati- 
sambhidamagga in the Suttapitaka. Ip essence the book is 
wholly Abhidhammistic if one may use the word, and must 
be placed among the very latest of the canonical hooks. Not 
only 19 the treatment of the various subjects essentially 
scholastic in character, but whole passages are taken verbatim 
from the Vmuya. and from the Dighi, Anguttara, and 
Samyutta collections of the Sutta Rimka, while a genera! 
acquaintance with the early Buddhist legends is assumed. In 
the Iddhikatha tn this volume, for instance, the names of saints 
who po&se^ed various kinds of iddhi are given without 
comment, as if their stories were well known," The Pati- 
sambhidamagga belongs to the literature of the Abhidhamma 
type and ft describes how analytical knowledge can be 
acquired by an arahat (saint). There are Sinhalese and 
Burmese manuscripts of this text and a Siamese edition of Lhe 
same is available, which very closely resembles the Burmese 
tradition. Mabel Hunt's Index (]. R. A. 5 . 1908 ) to the 

Patisambhidimagga is noteworthy. 


He always said he would retire 

When he had made a million dear. 

And $o he toiled into the dusk 

From day to day, from year to year. 

At last he put his ledgers up 

And laid his stock reports aside; 

But when he started out to five 
He found he had already died. 

—‘New York Sum.’ 




THE BLESSED ONE'S CONVICTION 

By Assail 

The Blessed One commenced His mission with a 
conviction that He had a message that was so true that even 
the very gods, to say nothing of priests and ascetics, could 
not overthrow. 

Applied Psychology teaches that a man can never be a 
successful salesman unless he has absolute conviction that his 
goods arc the best in the market. This conviction gives him 
faith in what he hag to offer, and. having that Faith, he can 
return again and a&ain to his customers without fear of 
reproach and the loss of future business. 

Likewise the Blessed One had that sublime conviction 
that what He had realised and had established in the Deer 
Park was such a “sure thing." such a certainty, that His faith 
could not be moved and which He called "The supreme 
Kingdom of Truth." 

This Kingdom wa^ not gained by the Blessed One through 
the expansion of an Imperialistic Policy/" but by the expan¬ 
sion of His mind and consisted of Pour Points which are : 
The Noble Truth uf Suffering, the Noble Truth of the Origin 
of Suffering, the Noble Truth of the Extinction of Suffering, 
and the Noble Truth of the Path that leads to the Extinction 
of Suffering 

To arrive at the assurance of this Kingdom which none 
could overthrow was the raison d’etre of the Blessed One who 
gave up all most people call dear and embraced the life of 
an ascetic. For six years He sat at the feet of different 
teachers learning their phiEosophy and practising the austerities 
prescribed as the means of obtaining wisdom and the solution 
of Hts Problem. 

During those years He excelled all His fellow-ascetics and 
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f"fi 9 f3me wtht sbro^d ag tks Holiest of tfiem g|| t Terrible 
were the practices He undertook, the Books tell us, but in 
spite of all, in spite of His terrible sufferings through morti¬ 
fication of the body He did not arrive at the desired 
knowledge, 

Never did a man work, for mankind as He worked [ Many 
have died for mankind leaving no solution but rather adding 
to the problems of Life- The world never had such a man of 
Determination as the Blessed One. Not for a moment did 
He falter or entertain a doubt as to His method, Ah, that 
perseverance f et there came a day when His worn-out 
body gave way, it could endure no more and, reasoning on 
His failure to find the cause and cessation of sorrow He came 
to the conclusion that the years He had spent in mortification 
of His body led not to the knowledge desired, but away from 
it. 

Here the Blessed One used common sense. He took food 
and became strengthened in body and mind. He saw that if 
He neglected the body's well-fare He would never have the 
physical and mental strength to arrive at the knowledge He 
sought for. Great for Him and for us all was that decision, 
ft was the Cuming point which led to His rcalisaton of the 
Supreme Kingdom of Truth, 

After that decision. He sought for a suitable place in 
which to continue His search and found it under a tree. 
Sitting in meditation He once more made an effort to discover 
sorrow's cause and ending. 

As long* Disciples," He said to His old companions, 
after He had attained enlightenment, "as the absolute true 
knowledge and insight as regards these Four Noble Truths 
was not quite clear to me, so long was I not sure whether 
I had won to that supreme Enlightenment unsurpassed in all 
the world." 

It is very clear from this statement that the Blessed One, 
at that time was far bom satisfied, True. He had attained 
to ah the Realms ; He had overcome the demand of the 
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senses : tut even with those attainments there was something 
lacking, a void in His Life—He fell that He had not attained 
to the Final Assurance. 

The assurance the Blessed One desired rested in the 
realisation of what He later called “The Four Noble Truth*" - * 
He inquired into the cause of our social problem—unhappi¬ 
ness ; its removal and the way leading to happiness. He 
sought to bring about in His own liFe the Final Ending and 
place Himself above and beyond the touch of suffering. 

Determining not to move from the place He had chosen 
until He had won to the Great Release, He entered upon the 
last phase of His effort. Then* shortly after this determina¬ 
tion, in the stillness of His mind there arose the consciousness, 
the knowledge of Life*s mystery ; the why and wherefore of 
it all and He saw how, through countless lives He had sought 
in vain to find the framer of His body and mind which were 
subject to misery and continued rebirth. But now He had 
discovered the builder and vowed that never again will he 
allow the builder to build. He had broken the rafters, the 
roof, nothing wag left to rebuild with. The builder of mind 
and body had vanished- And with this victory the Blessed 
One attained Buddha hood. He had become the conqueror. 

Continuing His meditation in the bliss of His newly 
acquired emancipation., the Blessed One pondered over the 
causes of the Elements and saw quite plainly howr in the 
entire aggregation called + 'Man” misery arises and how that 
misery arises. Pursuing His meditation and reversing His 
thought there arose within Him the consciousness of the 
cessation of misery'—how causes have an ending. 

His problem was solved- He had attained to that which 
some six years previously He had made His Great Task, and 
we can appreciate—even at this far distance of time—His 
tone of victory' and conviction when He said to His disciples : 
'"But as soon a& the absolutely true knowledge and insight as 
regards these Four Noble Truths had become perfectly clear 
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in me. there arose in me the assurance, that ! had won to 
that supreme Enlightenment unsurpassed/' 

The reflections made by the Blessed One on His solution 
arc as true for us to-day as they were for Him in that distant 
past. I rue, indeed, ]» ft difficult to ptrceh r e the root, the 
cause of misery ; and it is true that jt is equally difficult For 
ns to understand it by the very fact that we of the West are 
taught to exalt and to expand the very root itself and are in 
consequence blind to the very misery it brings in cur lives 1 
’Vet, when perceived and understood* this Truth, not only 
tranquihzes but makes out lives sublime. 

The Blessed One said that this Truth cannot be gained by 
mere reasoning hut h visible only to the wise. 

Throughout His entire mission covering a period of forty- 
five years this blessed assurance was the basis of His 
Teaching. Gne thing only do I teach ; suffering and the end 
of suffering.” 

To fully appreciate this Teaching in our modern days, it 
is essential that wc have a fair knowledge of biology, physics, 
chemistry and psychology. Without some knowledge of the 
sciences we cannot do full justice to the Teaching. Perhaps, 
to many this apparently simple message of the Blessed One 
sounds very childish. But is it? Can we truly gay that the 
bringing to end of all formations, the forsaking of every 
substratum of rebirth, the fading away of craving, of detach¬ 
ment are childish 7 No, they involve too many scientific and 
philosophical problems to commence with, to say nothing of 
the nature of Nibbana, 

Philosophy has never settled this social problem. It has 
never attacked, in fact, it has never seen in any clear way the 
cause of unhappiness. Modern psychology has pointed out 
that the cause of our unhappiness lies in a myth but has never 
understood it$ own conclusions. 

To this Message every follower of the Blessed One must 
be true. In his own conviction of this Message must his life 
be lived, To ece suffering in all formations and above all to 
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aee the cause of tfiis suffering must necessarily be the first step 
of the true disciple. This of course give* us the true perspec¬ 
tive of the Dhamma—the spectacles of Anetia. 

.After all these centuries of religions and schemes of salva¬ 
tion, the modem intelligent thinking man is faced with a 
choice: He must either accept materialism or the Buddha- 
Dliarnma. 1 here is no other choice as science and reason 
have exposed the absurdities of other claims. This may sound 
dogmatic;, but it is the conviction of the writer, 

“Yet there are beings whose eyes are only a little covered 
with dust: they will understand the truth/ 1 


PAN-PACIFIC BUDUHfST CONFERENCE AT HONOLULU 

With an agenda prepared which calls for discussion on 
various phases of religious education, current thoughts on 
major problems, establishment of permanent Functions for 
the Y* M- B r A., organization and standardization of Y, M. 
B. A, work, and general opinions on existing social problems, 
the first Pan -Pacific Young Men’s Buddhist Association 
conference opened here y ester day. 

As prepared by one of the standing committees this 
agenda contains sub-divisions covering a wide scope not only 
in problems pertaining strictly to Buddhism, but in general 
social and economic questions of world importance as well. 
Discussions will take the form of round-table meetings over 
a period of four days, with general meetings in addition to 
the more restricted discussions. 

Education in Qriejvt. 

Under the heading of "religious education/' discussion 
will cover the problems confronting the promotion of 
Buddhistic education, popularization of higher education for 
girls in the Orient, development of satted music and the 
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arts as A means of religious education. Methods of teaching 
Buddhism to young people will receive attention at the 
round-table talks. 

h has been suggested that Esperanto be adopted as the 
official language for international Y. M B. A, work, and as 
one outgrowth of the present conference it is possible that 
an international Buddhist college may be established. Class 
problems as applied to Buddhism will also be considered by 
the delegates assembled here from japan, Korea, India, the 
Mainland United States and Hawaii. 

As Glide, to Youth, 

The Buddhist point of view on various major current 
problems will be sought, with a view to better guide young 
people in their relation to present-day questions. Delegates 
will seek to find some means of arriving at unbiased opinions: 
on current questions of major importance. 

Among the permanent functions of the Y. M B~ A. will 
be suggested the advisability of issuing some official organ 
for international Y. M_ B. A, work, definition of methods for 
guidance of students and other young people who profess 
no religious affiliations, establishment of Sunday schools,, 
encouragement of Boy Scouts and simitar movements among 
Buddhists, training of Y. M. B. A. leaders. Fostering physical 
culture and its co-ordinated programmes For Y. M. B. A. work. 

For Harmony. 

Encouragement will be given to support on the part of 
individual Y. M B. A.'s and the movement collectively of 
international movements promoting mter-racial harmony. 
Some of these organizations which arc now functioning are 
the Mahabodi Society of India, the Japan-American Cultural 
Centre of New York, Franco Japanese Buddhist Institute of 
France, and the Germ an-Japanese Buddhist Society in Tokyo. 

Commercial Nation of religious statues and pictures will 
be discouraged by this convention of V. M, B A. delegates 
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Possibility and advisability of a world religious federation 
being formed will also be discussedt together with the ques¬ 
tion of appointing a visiting committee to go to India and 
China.. 

Observance of Wcsak day. Enlightenment day, Pan-Pacific 
day by all ^ » M- B, A. units in the Pacific area may be 
adopted, and the question of the Buddhist calendar will also 
be discussed. Promotion of world peace is expected to be 
an important subject at the round-table talks. 

Here is Crucible, 

Yesterday's meeting was opened by a short Buddhist 
service an English, conducted by the Venerable Ernest H. 
Hunt. English priest at the local Hongwanji Minion. In a 
short address after the service he pointed out that Hawaii 
i.s the melting pot of nations, and that Buddhism is the crucible 
in which two great civilizations meeting here may be fused. 

Governor Lawrence M. Judd, the first honour speaker, 
emphasized the promotion of unity and brotherhood among 
the races of Hawaii, declaring that these Islands lead the 
world in peace and harmonious relations between different 
races. He then criticised various dements of the Japanese 
press which he claimed arc inimical to harmony among races 
here. Particularly did the governor declare that he resented 
Criticism of existing institutions by aliens. 

"Frequent references to extravagant expenditures have 
been made m the Japanese press." he said, "As governor of 
this territory I appreciate constructive criticism but anta¬ 
gonistic criticism will not be tolerated. It will get us nowhere 
and will lead to unfriendly relationships/* 

Governor Judd also pointed out that alien Japanese are 
here on the sufferance of the United States, and that they 
should not take advantage of their status as guests to criticise 
established institutions. 

Hope that delegates to the conference would return home 
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with the feeling that Hawaii is a Friendly relative was also 
expressed by the governor. 

Mayor Speaks. 

Three things that might be said to be symbolical of or 
to directly make for peace here in Hawaii were emphasized 
by Mayor John H. Wilson in his address, There were 
"Honolulu," which when translated means "fair haven, '; the 
Pacific ocean, signifying peace; and Buddhism, with its belief 
in the oneness of all life and its efforts toward peace. 

The suggestion of having a non-religious conference on 
ethics was made by Alexander Hume Ford, who believed that 
the morals of Confucius, the philosophy of Buddha and the 
emotionalism of Christianity might be combined into one 
system of ethics, 

Imamura President. 

Consul General S. Akamatsu of Japan talked in Japanese, 
as did Bishop \. Imatnura, head of the local Hongwanji 
Mission. Bishop Imatnura was chosen as president of the 
conference by a unanimous vote. Other officers elected were 
four vice-presidents S. Shibata. professor of Keio and Rissho 
Universities ; T. Tachibana. Professor of Waseda University, 
K. Omura, Professor of Taiho University, and T. Asano, 
Principal of Ktisei Higher School, Japan. 

Wilfred C. Tsukiyama, president of the V. M. B. A. was 
appointed acting chairman and gave his address in Japanese 
and English. 

At 9 o dock this morning the conference will hear reports 
from various delegates, and in the afternoon the first round- 
table discussion will be held. At 5 o'dock this afternoon 
there will be a tea party at Bishop Y, fmamura's garden, 
sponsored by the Y, W, B. A,—Hono/u/u Advertiser, July 22, 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Buddhist Miss eon ary Activities in Madras 

RevcL N. Soma n an da Bhikkhu writes : — 

At the suggestion of the Vcm Anagarika Dharmapata, 
I have taken up Buddhist missionary work in Madras since 

May, 1929. 

J have visited and delivered lectures at the following 
places:—Foster Hall, Perumber, SulayrayapUram. Periyamat, 
Pudupet, Mohammedan Garden, and Kodampabam. 

As a result of these lectures 83 persons have embraced 
Buddhism. I hope to 5-end periodic reports of my activities. 
My address is 13, Manicka Chetty St., Vcpciy p Madras. 

From England, 

fn the course of a letter to the Ven. Ajmgarika 
DharmapaJa, Mr. Francis J. Payne, the well-known English 
Buddhist worker, writes — 

Vajiranana s desire to go bade to America shows zeal. 
If he can find sufficient funds„ we wish him every blessing. 
We all like him here for his manly and kindly bearing ; it 
is a joy to see the light of enthusiasm in his eyes. He first 
led the recitation here in England and set the method \ it 
was very impressive. 

We love all three, and therefore if N&nda^ara comes to 
London again, he will command our willing affection ; his 
learning is great, has disposition is amiable ; he is a credit to 
the Dhamma, 

Pafmasara as the youngest we have a very kind feeling for \ 
he is eloquent aa a preacher and has taught us much ; we 
like him not to leave us, and if he came we should feel 
honoured and glad* Your three bhikkhus have made history. 
They have lived exemplary lives. They have done nothing 
to discredit our great religion, I have no fear for Buddhism 
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In Ceylon when it can send us three teachers* who catl for 
two years maintain the reverence h honour and esteem of the 
English people as they have done. When they first came 
over* it was glorious to see these three in those ancient robes* 
the very picture of their Master—emblems of the unchanging 
everlasting Dhamrna they proclaim and Jive. 

Mr, Wnlisinha was irreproachable ; he has done nabJy. 
If he is to go to Calcutta we will agree, for in Mr. Kami his 
successor we have yet another true and faithful servant. If 
Nandasara comes, Mr. Kanti can retain the layman*s clothes 
and work for him. One bhikkhu will suffice, but do persuade 
Ceylon to agree to that, for there as a world of difference 
between the religion, preached by an English amateur and 
that by a real Buddhist teacher From the home of Buddhism. 
If you would have Buddhism spread, you must send us 
missionaries from your own peopfe. 

The Buddhist world greatly needs a book of Pali scriptures 
freed from repetitions covering every point of the teaching, 
with the finest pieces on each point and occupying aay 120,000 
words or four hundred pages of three hundred words each, 
Until you make known the Scriptures to the people, you will 
never be able to compete with the Christians, who carry their 
complete Bible in their pockets. 

[ have gone through the whole of the Pali Canon and 
know which are the best pieces, but of course if ever such 
a volume takes shape, they would have to be carefully selected, 
pieced together f arranged and minutely compared with the 
original word by word. This would take over a year if one 
page or 300 words a day were produced. AJI this depends 
upon my health and strength and means ; we can therefore 
try and see how, say* 40 pages would turn out. 

It is imperative that an English book be printed in England 

where the writer is, as many a slip would pass uncorrected_ 

this volume should be perfect if possible. It would take forty 
days to go to and fro, and the risk of error would be great. 
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Such a work should* u) fieri being printed* be within easy 
reach of the writer in case of emergency. 

I have told you what I think should be done for London ; 
I have kept down our need* to the lowest point. A* regards 
New York and Calcutta you must judge : but remember that* 
if you have loo many irons in the fire, all three will Fail ; you 
must use very careful judgment and look ahead. 

My father is now in his ninety-second year and is well ; 
I see him each week. He ha* always been m rationalist * and 
he brought me up to seek the Truth only ; he loves the 
Buddha, and thinks that He is the greatest teacher the world 
has ever seen. Be cheerful ^ your work will never die. We 
af] send love and tender greetings to you oZL 

Francis Payne. 


CLEANINGS 

CHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY 

In the North no less than in the South. Christian minister* 
upheld slavery as an institution and wrote exhaustive treatises 
in its defence. 

Bishops and clergy as well as laymen owned slaves 
because it was sanctioned by Holy Writ (and also very 
profitable besides). 

When it was finally pointed out to the masters that 
slavery could be given a firmer hold in the country if the 
slaves themselves acquiesced to it through obedience to the 
church, then only were slaves given religious instructions. 

Hofc r Slaves were beguiled. 

The slaves were taught that God instituted slavery, that 
He cursed Ham, and made him and his descendants black so 
that the white man might enslave them without compunction. 
Slavery was a God-given favour and slaves were to be glad 
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that their ancestors were lorn from their native soil; thus 
might they endure the rod meekly, inasmuch as they were 
receiving the priceless gift of Christ, through whom they 
would finally reach ei Heavenly home somewhere high in 
the skies. What if fc for such great boons, a hard life and oft- 
times cruel death was their lot mean-rime. 

This spurious form of Christianity was implanted in the 
bruised and bleeding scars of the poor slave. He grasped 
this false hope as a drowning man grasps at a straw. From 
then on he set his eyes upon the mirage of a vague and 
distant future where sorrow would be no more, nor the 
frightful lash of the overseer pursue him there. 

Chrjstiamseing the Negroes. 

Thus the Negro was Christianised with a conscious effort 
to insure docility and obedience to the exploiters of his 
labour, who never intended that he should be other than 
chattel. This method of Christianising the Negro in America 
ha* been referred to as the sum of all villanie*. 

In 1004 the GeneraJ Conference of the Methodist Church 
instructed its preachers to exhort slaves to render due respect 
and obedience to their masters. In other words, the 
Methodist Chinch was lending a hand in checking the spirit 
of revolt that might rise in the breast of a slave against that 
inimical Christian teaching, which enslaved him the more. 

(From on article by Mr, Grace Lamb in a Ncul Vorfc Journal 
as quoted in the Bombay Chronicle, Sunday edition* of 
September 14 , /93£h) 

EXPOSITION COLON [ALE INTERNATIONALE ET 
MARITIME DE PARIS 1931 

Director and Administrator, Hindustan Section of Exposi¬ 
tion Coloni ale Internationale* ct Maritime dc Paris, 1913, 
write*:— 

A very important Colonial and International exhibition 
will he held in Paris in 1931, from April to October, under 
the auspices of the french Government. 
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Various Foreign governments are officially representing 
the goods of their country as a large number of the world 
buy era are expected to visit the exhibition. 

A committee of representative Indian Merchant? hn? been 
formed, and the French government have kindly agreed to 
grant to this Indian Committee the same concession? and 
rights for an exclusive Hindustan section as to other Foreign 
Governments. 

The Hindustan section will comprise the whole of India, 
including Indian states, Ceylon and Burma. This section wlU 
be made very attractive to all visitors and buyers by an oriental 
Restaurant. ITeatre, and similar amusements not usually 
provided for In Europe. 

Ihr Hindustan section will also arrange to provide exhibits 
which can attract and guide foreign visitors to travel to India, 
as such tourists are known to add greatly to the prosperity of 
Prominent European and American countries. 

No Agriculturist, Industrialist or Merchant of India, Ceylon 
and Burma, should miss this opportunity of exhibiting the 
whole range of their products and articles of commerce, and 
lo make themselves otherwise known to the world. 


MRS. MART E. FOSTER'S S6th BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS 

One of the happiest functions which bring together 
once in every year the members and friends of the Maha 
Bodht Society ia the birthday anniversary of Mrs. Mary E, 
Foster, the revered patroness of the Society. On the 21 at of 
September last she attained her BGth year and the event was 
celebrated with eclat at the different centres of the 
Society. That she has won the love and admiration of 
Buddhists and friends of the Buddhist movement in this country 
was amply proved by the large number of persons who took 
part in the celebrations. Hcr's has been an examplary life 
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and no one who appreciates unselfish generosity can fail 
to pay her a tribute, 

Calcutta. 

In Calcutta the birthday was enthusiastically celebrated 
by the inmates of the JVIaha Bodhi head quartets. Flowers 
and incense were offered at the Shrine in the morning wishing 
her long life and prosperity. At 11 A. to. a number of bhikkhufl 
were fed at the Vihara and in the evening a largely attended 
meeting waa held under the chairmanship of Dr. D t R + 
Bhandarkar, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society in the 
absence of the President, There was a large and distinguished 
gathering present including Rev, Sasanasiri, Mr. J. C. Mukherji, 
Chief Executive Officer, Calcutta Corporation* Mi. and Mr$, Leo 
of China, Mrs. Hardings Drs. B. M. Barua, B. L. Choudhury, 
Messrs. S. C_ Mookerjee, Bar-at-Law P Ba Tha, C, C, Bose, and 
K. W. Bonnerjee, Bar-al-Law, A profusely garlanded life 
size photograph of Mrs, Foster was placed on the dais and 
as speaker after speaker eulogised her manifold virtues the 
eyes of the audience were turned towards it in admiration. 

After Rev. Sasanasiri Thera had given the five precepts. 
Mr. S. C, Mookerjec in welcoming the distinguished audi¬ 
ence said that once in every year they met there to express 
their sense of gratitude and admiration to Mrs. Foster whose 
large-hearted generosity had enabled the Society to build that 
very premises under the Toof of which they had gathered. 
He went on to narrate the interesting events connected with the 
Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala's historic meeting with her 
on board a steamer and the beneficial results of that meeting. 
In conclusion he hoped that she may be spared for many more 
years to come as her life was an inspiration to all. He also 
wished the audience to send their good wishes to the Ven. 
Anagarika Dharmapala who is ill in Ceylon. 

Prof, Panchanan Mitra who had recently returned from 
Hawaii desired to join the members of the Society in paying 
hia humble tribute to the venerable lady whom he had the 
good fortune to meet in Hawaii during his sojourn there. 
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Continuing he said that her name was a household word in 
Hawaii and her fame had even spread over a considerable 
part of America. She is loved and respected all over the 
islands for her generosity. This, he said, was due to the Fact 
that every good cause had her fullest sympathy while her love 
for Buddhism was unbounded, 

Mr. C. C. Boat also spoke about her manifold qualities of 
head and heart. 

Dr, B. M Barua followed with a long and eloquent speech 
in which he showed the important part women have played 
in the history of Buddhism. Buddhism, he said, owed a great 
deal to women who nursed it with motherly care and went 
on to say that they will continue to play an important part 
in the future history of the religion. In Mrs, Foster he said 
they had one more worthy representative of that line of 
eminent women whose names will live as long as Buddhism 
shall East. 

Dr, D r R, Bhandarkar, the chairman, before bringing the 
proceedings to a close moved a resolution ex press Eng the 
meeting's gratitude to Mrs. Foster for her continued help and 
wishing her many happy returns of the day. In his conclud¬ 
ing remarks he said that he was pleased to see so many people 
taking part in the function. Buddhism had the unique merit 
of uniting all nations irrespective of caste, colour and 
race. The fact that he saw before him representative of 
countries like India, Burma, Ceylon, China, Nepal and England 
was an indisputable proof of this statement. Buddhism was 
undoubtedly a universal religion which had brought consola¬ 
tion to many nations. He joined the previous speakers in 
wishing Mw, Foster long life, health and happiness. After 
light refreshments were served to the guests present the 
meeting dispersed- 

Sarnath. 

At Sartmlh the celebration took the form of a sumptuous 
feast to the poor Brahmins of the locality numbering about 
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150. AH Ihe boys of the Maha Bodhi Free School were 
supplied with Punjabis on behalf of Mia. Foster. Revd, 
Sirinivasa Thera is to be congratulated on the success of the 
function at the sacred spot. 

Santiniketan. 

Sinhala Aram a in Santiniketan w** the scene of an 
enthusiastic function in honour of the noHe lady. At the 
invitation of Revd. Dh animal ok a Thera raJJ the teachers of the 
School including Mr, Ram a nan da C hatter je-e, the well-known 
Editor of the "Modem Review" and some students assembled 
in the quiet residence of the Thera and the ^amaneras. They 
were treated to light refreshments and at the conclusion the 
Ven. Thera addressed the Leathering and asked them all to 
join him in sending good wishes to the generous lady. 

At Gaya anp Buddhacaya, 

At Gaya and Buddhagaya Revd. Punyathami celebrated 
the event as usual by feeding the pool and distributing rice to 
the beggars, After the pooT children were fed the Thera 
delivered a speech on the significance of the day and what 
good has resulted from the missionary enterprises of the Ven 
An agar] k a Pharma pals 


A FADING MIRAGE 

8y Saturnjs, 

The Editor of the Hibbert Journal* a high-dans periodical, 
wrote some years ago a scathing indictment of Christendom 
for its exclusiveness and arrogance. He called attention to 
the fact, that since the Moslem Invasion was finally checked. 
Christianity has lived to herself a hermit religion H because she 
claimed to be the absolute religion. For nearly eight centuries, 
as we ore told by the Rev. Dr. K, Walter Mason, there has 
been no development of Christian thought through the action 
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and re-action of non-Chrbtian ideas ; there has been no 
challenge from the outside world : there has been no external 
standard by which ihc Church could measure its faith or its 
work*. The Chri*rian Church was the judge of others„ but 
*he herself was judged by none. 

The moral supremacy of Christendom is now challenged P 
says ihe Rev P Dr, Mason. The real cause of this* according 
to him H b the moral arrogance of Christendom. Buddhism 
counts a following of five hundred millions. Thb exceed* the 
total Christian population of the world. Buddhist civilization 
is very much older than that of Emope. Buddhism possesses 
an ethical foundation H which b admitted by many fair-minded 
Christians the equal, at lent, of Christian ethics. But the 
spiritual self-sufficiency, with which Christians went to Buddhist 
countries, led them not only to contemptuously reject any gifts 
in return but to look down upon the Buddhbis as inferior men. 
The Rev, Dr, Mason writes: "With less humility and with 
more easy self-assurance than the claim was ever made by 
the jews, the Christians have regarded themselves a$ the 
chosen people of the Lord. Christian missionaries have gone 
out. it is true, with the noble purpose to give all they possess, 
even the life itself, to the MfrChAtwn peoples. But their 
self-complacency made them blind to the rich gifts which non- 
Christian peoples could have given them." The Russo- 
Japanese war put Christians out of conceit with their notions 
of superiority. Says the Rev, Dr, Mason: "It was not so 
much from the amazing power of a people living on a little 
island, to withstand a mighty nation occupying half of two 
continents ; the shock was not in the fact that the Japanese 
were the better soldiers, but in the fact, that these Buddhists 
were better men than the Christian Russians. The Buddhists 
were better soldiers, because more temperate and more honest 
than their Christian antagonists The same writer say* that 
the great missionary organizations arc deeply disturbed at the 
present moment by a revolt of their converts. The native 
Christian churches in India. China and japan have informed 
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the missionary authorities of Europe and Am erica r that in the 
future. Asia will draw a very sharp distinction between Western 
culture and Christianity as they understand it- Viscount Grey, 
in an opening address at a conference oF Christian missionaries, 
regarded St as a strange proceeding for Europe and America 
to set themselves up aft teachers of religion to Asia. Chris¬ 
tians may be satisfied that their own religion is super-excel¬ 
lent, but he aaksi 4 does that justify w in going to Asia and 
telling them that Jesus is the only Saviour-God ever sent into 
the world ; telling them that their own Lord Buddha, whom 
Christiana do not know, except in the most superficial way, 
was only an impostor or at beat, but the Founder of a heathen 
religion, which must be overthrown by our religion? But just 
that has been and still is, in implication, the message of 
missionary Christianity. The prospects of a Christian Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth are indeed dim 1—""Doho/* 

"That which is most needed is a loving 
heart."— The Buddha. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Fahettei j_ to Mr, P. P. Slriwarpene. 

At the conclusion of the birthday celebration of Mrs. 
Foster at the Maha Bodhi Headquarters, Calcutta, Dr. D, R + 
Bhandarkar presented Mr. Siri warden*, on behalf of the 
Society, with a Khaddar Shawl as a token of the Maha Bodhi 
Society's appreciation ol his services, Mr. S. C. Mookerjc* 
and Dr. B, L. Choudhury spoke highly of the good work done 
by Mr, Siriwardene and wished him all success in Ceylon, Mr. 
Siriwardene in a neat little speech thanked the members for 
the honour they had done him and wished the activities of 
the Society continued success. 
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Late Babu Chotaial. 

regret to announce the sudden death at Sarnath, of 
Babu Chotalal, the custodian of the Sarnath Museum who wes 
in charge of the same for a very long period. A* the cus¬ 
todian of the famous museum he was well-known to the 
visitors and his sudden Heath removes a familiar figure from 
the sacred plaee. His simplicity of maimer, unfailing courtesy 
and eagerness to help the visitors were traits which made him 
eminently fitted for the post he occupied and his untimely 
death is a great loss to the visitors. 

Babu Chotalal had always been a friend of the Maba 
Bodhi Society and his constant co-operation with the resident 
Thera at the sacred place made his task easier and his stay 
more pleasant, while the Secretary of the Society receiv ed 
every courtesy from him during his numerous visits to the 
sacred site. We espress out sympathy with the bereaved 
family. 


FINANCIAL 

Ml'Lagandhakuti Vihara Fund. 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 65,514-9-1, S. C. G. 
Khasnahis. Dinajpur, in memory of his late lamented 
(.later Re. L Sara t chandra Choudhury. Yam-thin. Burma. 
Ps 10 , Sir Tej Bahadur Saptu, Kt.. Allahabad 
Rs 250. Collected by Poddie Singho, Queensland, 
dusWia Poddie Singho. £1, W, Shiele, 10s. W- Smith, 5s. 
J. P. Cooby, 5s. Lcs Wicker, 2a. J. Crainford, 2s. M- M, 
Ulhatton £1. Total £3.4. ^Rs. 43/3, D. L. Barua, Rangoon, 
Rs. 5/- Rev. Kissaro Subodiah. Lankarama. Perak. Rs. 10 /-, 
Collected by Buddhist Ladies League , Tangalle i— Buddhist 
Ladies League. Rs, 5/-; P. H, D. Kanmaratna. Rc. I/-; 
Arthur Samarawira, Re. I/- : Nihal Wickraroasuriya. Re. I/- : 
Don Davitb Jayawama -/4/- ; K. Don Janis. -/A/- : H. D. 
Ranhamy, Re. I/-; J. S. L. Charles, -/4/- ; C. W. Nilawira, 
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Re. 1/12/-; Mrs, G. A. Wickramaffuiiya, Re, I/-; F. S. 
jayawidtfama, Rs. 10/- ; H, P. Don Andiis, -/8/- ; L. B. 
jayawira, -/4/- : S. C. Wijesunya* -/4/- ; M. A, Babaihamy, 
-/4/- ; V, Babunhamy, -/B/- ; K. D. Ratnayaka, -/4/- ; A, H. 
Dan Dionia, -/ft/- t 5. V. Heen Appuhamy* -/4/- ; M. K r 
AlliB App u < -/*/-•; W. L. A. Dimth, -/I/6 ; A. M. Canons, 
‘t 4/- ; D. W. Charley -/4/- ; HI Galappatty, -/4/- j J* M. 
Rabanharny, -/4: Rev. Ratanapala Thero r -/4/-; Edwin 
Wick ramanay aka, -J4f- ; K. B. Nadaris Mudalali. -/4/- - 
A, A. Don Matte* Appuhamy, -/4/- ; J, A. Don Nikolas, 
*/4/- » 0\ D. M. Abeywich-ama. ; R, Suwaria 

Appubatny. -/4/-; j, De S, Gajawjra, -/4/- p K, D. Abcranhamy, 
"/4/-; K r A, Don Dionis, -/4/- ; D, N. Seneviratna, -/4/- ; 
f. G. Barnie. Re. 1/- ; R. P. Hinni Appu T -/4/- ; R. P. 
Appuaiimo, -/4/-. Total 30/13/6 less mo. com. = Ra. 30/- ; 
S, Nm B&rua, Simla (Oct-) Rs* S/- ; Pandit Jay ad rath a Chou- 
dhury, Re. I/-; Babn jogendra Lai Banm r Pah arid i H Chitta¬ 
gong. Rs. 10/- : Rupashi Bala Baiua, Pahartali, Chittagong. 
Rs 10/-, Grand Total, Ra. 65.889-12-1, 
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A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR OUR SUBSCRIBERS 

The Maha Bodhi” will enter the 3%h year of its career 
in January 1931. and in order to commemorate the event we 
have decided to enroll life subscribers u:fio will png Rf>, JOO in 
rcfum for which they wilt receive the journal for Uh. "The 
Maha Bodhi is the only Buddhist monthly which has an 
unbroken record of 38 years of service and as such it can 
claim the confidence of the reading public. Our past is a 
guarantee for our future and as there is not the least possibility 
of the magazine ceasing to exist. this will be a good invest' 
ment For our readers besides helping us materially to improve 
the journal all round. On going through the li*l of subscribers 
we were agreeably surprised to find, the large number of 
subscribers who have been subscribing to it almost from its 
very inception. We are sure there are many others who intend 
to subscribe continually. It is to them specially we make this 
ofFct with the hope they will avail themselves of this 
opportunity. 

The names of the Life Subscribers will be published every 
month, 

Life Subscription Rs. 100, Enroll To-day. 

Thf. MANAGER, 

Maha Bodhi Journal, 

iM* CoQege Square T Calcutta, 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


I he management will be thankful to all 
those who will kindly send in their subscrip- 
lion for 1931 by the 31st of December 1930 , 
This will save us the labour and stamp charges 
in sending the January issue by V,PT\ 

To those who will not send their subscrip¬ 
tions by the date mentioned, the January issue 
will be sent per V.P.P. as usual. 

The Manager, 

Maho Bodhi. 
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MuUC AND! UKUTJ ViRJlR^. 

SVinv.-inp pTciarett of ihe wQrk mpto linh November 1930 , 
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Founded by the Anagakika H. Dhabmafala 

wrm fir*^ Tf9r»dTiiTq i***igw*r **mm 

ffifru t**^* 7 ^ i wtF *rtf3 <*na nipS 

itR^UP* ^Tif< WTT^ *«!1^^ SiT^qfT^' qk^rj ITHflRd I 

* r Go ye M O Bhikk^us, and wander forth for the gain of the 
m€my f for the welfare of the many, in compassion for this world, 
fat the good, for the gain, jot the welfare of gods and men , 
of hofincts, perfect and pure/' —MaHAVAGGA, Vinaya PtTAKA, 

Vd. XXXVIII 1 DECEMBER, ^ ^ [ Mo, 12 


MULAGANDHAKUT1 VIHARA BUILDING FUND 

The kipatanariina in Benares is Koly ground to oil 
BuddHi^tg. Our Lord Buddha preached His first sermon to the 
Five Bhikkhus at this spot 25 1 & years ago. A thousand years 
ago this holy site was devastated by the Moslem invaders. For 
full thousand years this hallowed spot was foie gotten by 
Buddhists. Thirty years ago we had the good fortune to 
acquire 13 bi^has of land. In 1927 arrangements were made 
to build a Vi Kara on the snot, which is now nearing completion 
except the mam tower. The cost of the building will come 
to Rs. 109.MO, The estimated cost of the Guilty* is Rs. 20 h 000. 
We have been able to pay Rs. 83.000 but are unable to pay 
the balance of Rs. 26.000. Benares is also sacred to 2S0 
million* of Hindus. Sinhalese Buddhists have been the 
custodians of the Dhamma for the last 2200 years. For a 
thousand years the opportunity did not arise to show our 
gratitude to the great Arahat who came from India 2237 years 
ago. 

The Dhamma b again spreading in India and our 
Mulararidhakuti Villara will be a place of attraction in the 
future. We most earnestly solicit your help. We hope you 
will generously contribute to complete the main Chaitya. It 
will bring glory to you now and hereafter and the happiness 
of Nirvana, 

Anagarika Dharmapala. 

Founder and Director Gen era l of the 
Muho'Bodhi Society. 








SAVING KNOWLEDGE 

By Paul Dahlke, 

Translated from the German by fhc Bhikk.hu Silacara , 


Men are divided, according to their stand-point towards 
hfe, on one hand into those who look upon this our life here 
as a given, positive value in itself ; and on (he other into those 
who look upon it, not as a positive, but as a provisional value, 
and therefore as something from which one must and can be 
delivered. In other words : they are divided into those who 
feel themselves at home in life, and those who feel themselves 
alien to it and long to be out of it, 

Bearing in mind this fundamental division, let us try to 
arrive at some clear idea as to the nature of religion. Religion 
must be something which embraces both the above-mentioned 
possibilities. That a person who takes no concern with ideas 
of deliverance is excluded in advance from all religion and reli¬ 
gious tendencies, is contradicted by the facta of history. The 
whole of China must then be placed outside of religion ; for tbe 
Chinese mind, in its original modes of thought, takes no 
concern with ideas of deliverance. To it, the world and life 
arc something in which it is wrapped up positively and for 
ever. The world is a well-ordered system in which the inner 
relation* correspond to the outer. It is a cosmos, a real human 
world, a world for men. a world which bears within itself a 
meaning (the Too}, a world that has meaning because it is 
itself meaning. 


The idea of God as something which stands outside this 
human world, something through which alone it acquires 
Henw significance, is here a decisive factor ; but yet one 
haa not the right on this account to deny religion to the 
Chinese* All that may be deduced from this fact is that 
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religion 15 by no means identical with belief in a god : and 
men will do well to keep a strong firm bold of this. 

Religion in its purest sense is the question as to the 
meaning of life, it thus stands quite apart from a theory of 
the universe, which latter is only concerned with the Facts of 
life and an orderly arrangement of these facta. And if to 
the question as to the meaning of life, the Chinese mind gives 
the answers ’’Life is ttseif, is meaning in itself.'* while the 
Faith-religions give the answer : ' Life receives meaning only 
from something metaphysical* some thing lying beyond* in 
fact* from God, both, despite their inward difference, yei 
coincide in this* that they both give an answer to the question 
as to the meaning of life* and hence, are both of them* 
religions. 

Thus do these two views of life stand opposed to each 
other, that of the Chinese mind and that of the religions of 
faith. And the former is obviously a unique phenomenon in 
the mental life of mankind, endowed with all the allurement 
of the unique, before which all others H especially we 
Europeans, stand perplexed, asking the question: "But how 
is it possible to get along without God?" Well, this is 
possible, because one can be religious even though one haa 
no faith in any god. Faith in a god is not necessarily religion. 
It is only one of the forma under which the religious question, 
the religious problem, that is r the question as to the meaning 
of life* is answered. 

With this we stand immediately confronted with the second 
question : 4 'Which reply now is the better.—that of the Chinese 
mind* or that of the others?" For better or worse:, there is 
only one standard of measurement, and that is p content of 
actuality. And in this regard, both anawers are inadequate 
because both are prejudiced. 

To answer the question as to the meaning of life, which 
means, to furnish an actual religion,—this one can only do 
when one knows what life is. The question as to the what 
of life takes precedence of all religion* and decides not only 
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as to the justification or non-justification of the idea of deliver¬ 
ance. but also as to the form in which this idea of deliverance 
is experienced* 

So long as, one is not clear as to the what of life, assertion 
stands against assertion, the rejoicer in life stands opposed to 
the sufferer in life* the optimist against the pessimist, Nietzsche 
against Schopenhauer, To one. eternity is "deepest, deepest 
bliss." as Nietzsche sings in hie hymn ; to the other it is the 
deepest torment. The one feeb himself called and chosen to 
eternal life as to a feast ; the other feels himself condemned 
to it as to a martyrdom ; and both squander their arguments 
in vain. For, so long as one does not know what Life is, and 
in consequence judges according to the facts, the one has 
just as much nght in what he saya as the other \ and can also 
prove his right with equal impressiveness. 

And so j: What is life ? To this question the Buddha 
answers : Life is a process of grasping which runs its course 
in the five Grasping Groups. In the forty-fourth Discourse of 
the Majjhima Nikaya, to the question, ' What has the Exalted 
One taught that personality is?" 1 the following reply is given : 

I lie Exalted One has taught personality is the five Grasping- 
Graupa, namely, the Grasping-Group Form* the Grasping- 
Group Sensation, the Grasping-Group Perception, the Grasping- 
Group Concepts, the Grasping-Group Consciousness." 1 Thus, 
we have here a grasping which is so fashioned that that which 
we commonly call mental conception belongs to it: we have 
grasping as nutriment, and thinking, consciousness, as a form 
of eating. 

Correspondingly it is said in the Canon* for example, in 
the Samyutta Nikaya : "Four kinds of nutriment there are : 
first, material nutriment, gross or fine : second, tense ^ 
contact : third, mental perception ; fourth, consciousness/' 

^ ?th this insight. Buddhism becomes the "Middle 
T caching, " the "Majjhima Fatipadl," which stands between 
and above the two extremes of all mental life, faith and 
science. Faith believes in life as something in its essence 
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metaphysical* purely spiritual- Science seeks to make life out 
to be something essentially physical, purely corporeal. But 
both here fall into contradiction with themselves, that 15 to 
say, with the fact th-t there are concepts present. For if life 
by its essential nature is something; purely spiritual, that is* a 
self-existent spiritual something, how then could we ever arrive 
at concepts of it> A purely spiritual thing could only be 
absolutely itself : and could never be present as such, that is 
to say, as a conceptual relation. 

On the other hand : If life is a purely corporeal thing, 
how could the concepts ever issue forth from it } And yet the 
concepts are there, once for all, and in the facts Faith and 
Science'' themselves experience the impossibility of then own 
existence ; that ts to gay; they stand in contradiction to the 
fact of their own existence, inasmuch as Faith believes some¬ 
thing to which concept can never reach j while science 
seeks to prove something which can never reach to the con¬ 
cepts. Faith oversteps actuality ; it transcendentalisms. Science 
under-steps" actuality j it immanentises-' - And both, des¬ 
pite their apparent opposition, agree with each other in this, 
that neither stands in unison with actuality;—-an agreement that 
points to a deeper, common root. 

Between and above both, stands Buddhism aa the Maj- 
jhima Fatipada. inasmuch as it teaches that life is neither a 
purely corporeal, physical thing, but a conceptual thing, a 
mental corteerirfng taken in that actual sense in which it con¬ 
ceives in itself grasping and conceiting, menial ag well as 
physical grasping, grasping taken in the strictest, most actual 
sense, inasmuch as this insight that it is so, the knowledge 
of myself as a conceptual process, ie not something standing 
outside this process, self-existent, cognising; but is itself a 
conceptual process. In other words : In the knowledge of the 
fact that I am a purely conceptual process there is carried out 
no act of cognition as regards myself from the standpoint of 
a self-existent bsdf ( atta ), but there is carried out in it a fur¬ 
ther rolling on. a further growth of conceiving, no confronts 
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tion with myself, but an ever-repeated new remembrance 
within myself. I write this down here, and give it expression 
in these brief sentences, not because I think that my readers 
will now understand it at once without further ado. I myself 
have spent long years in patient and persistent thought in 
order to arrive at this insight ; and I set it before my readers 
only in order to incite them, rouse them, to equally patient 
reflection r 

Therefore; In my essential nature 1 am neither a meta¬ 
physical somethhg (a spiritual in itself) as Faith tries to make 
out ; nor yet a physical something (a corporeal in itself) as 
Science would have ua believe. In my essential nature I 
am, of course P spiritual, but not something spiritual in myself, 
i.e,, something metaphysical. Rather am \ a spiritual process, 
a somethin# conceptual a Le., something which, just because 
it is a process, requires the corporeal in order to be present. 
As such, in my essential nature, I am something a-meta- 
physical* or, as the Buddha puts it, an-atta, which U the Pali 
word absolutely corresponding to our word a-metaphysical. 

What is mutual relationship in which the corporeal and 
the spiritual hero stand to each other—this again the Buddha 
states in the formula of the mutual relationship of Mind and^ 
form and consciousness: a formula which here 1 can only 
mention in passing. 

Therefore i 1 am a grasping-process, a conceiving-process, 
a conceptual process and the knowledge that this is jbq, 
le equally a form of conceiving. But whence springs this 
conceptual process? What is the line of descent of the I> 

In the act-of-Faith I am (as atia, soul) a self-existent entity, 
an eternal thing, absolutely begHnmngless, absolutely endless, 
condemned to eternal existence. In the attempted act-of-ex¬ 
perience of Science I am a phenomenon of life which descends 
from other phenomena of life, my parents. These again 
descend from their parents, and ho on and so on, in an endless 
^ leaves the question as to a first beginning entirely 
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unanswered, which again and again keeps pushing it buck 
before it. 

Here also the Buddha-word presents itself as the Majjhima 
Patipadi, between and above both Faith and Science, As a 
conceiving process, as a nutrition-process. I am a selFsupport- 
En^ process, thus, no mere reaction of other life-processes, no 
mere offshoot of parents. Force is here z but this force is not 
force-in-itself, absolute force, absolutely beginnin files?, ab¬ 
solutely endless, but it ls a process, just the conceiving-process, 
and with that* something which, in order to be present, must 
always and only spring out of its own antecedent conditions. 
And the starting-point out of which it arises is ignorance as to 
itself. Thus, in place of the absolute beginnmgleesness of 
Faith 1 in place of the relative beginning] e^sp cm of Science, we 
get the reflexive, that is r the beginningless ness with reference to 
itself, of the Buddha's teaching. 

fhe role which Ignorance plays as the ever-repeated new 
starting-point of the conceiving-process called "]/' is given in 
the twelve membered series of simultaneously dependent 
arising? (Paticca-samuppadaL In it the l experience? itself a? 
a process in the strictest sense of the words, that is to say, as 
an on inability, and therefore also, a transiency ; in short, as 
a beginninglessness so fashioned, that it involves the possibi¬ 
lity of ceasing. I T that is, life as a thing that experiences itself, 
is a possibility of closing. 

Therewith we are given the key-word to which all life 
hearken?, and to which oil life belongs : possibility of ceasing. 
What am f? What is life? A possibility of ceasing I There¬ 
with we have also arrived at our theme, and at the same time, 
at the answer to this theme. Saving knowledge is the knowi 
edge of the possibiliy of being saved. Here salvation no longer 
ha? the meaning of a divine act of grace, nor yet the meaning 
of an annihilation in the mecbanico-materialistic sense of 
Science. Salvation here is the actualiHatian of a possible task, 
3nd therefore of a task that has become necessary. With the 
jecognised possibility of ceasing there is also given the actual- 
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iaation of this possibility of ceasing,—ceasing as the final goal 
giving-up ns the final task. 

Samsara, this mutable world of ever-repealed new births, 
cf ever-repeated new withering-a ways, is precisely so 

fashioned that Mibb ana, deliverance, salvation, does not lie 
in some Beyond, to be reached only by some transcendental 
leap out of itself ; hut it bears Nib ban a within itself as its final 
fulfilment, a fulfilment which is carried out in a self-cupcri 
enclng process of releasing of which one is continuously cons 
do lib, which sets In with Right Insight as it* first member, and 
ends with Ri^hl Concentration as its eighth. Where SamsSra, 
this present world, u recognised as the ever-repealed new con 
reiving which is life itself and creates life, there Nitbana is no 
longer something which stands in contradistinction to this con¬ 
ceiving a& object, he it in the form of a scientific conceivability^ 
be it in the form of a religious inconceivability ■ but there 
Nibbana is the ceasing of this conceiving. And salvation is 
neither salvation out of this transient life into an eternal life, nor 
yet U ft salvation in the form of a final annihilation ; but it is 
the ceasing of this conceiving which is life itself. 

This ceasing can be experienced. Salvation is a process 
which can be experienced ; Nibbatta can be realised This 
process does not come to lie within this existence, nor yet 
outside of it. It is not Immanent ; it is not transcendent ■ but 
it is the dying away of a sound, the ceasing, the extinguishing 
of this existence itself ; the last experience ; the experience of 
non-experiencing. Consciousness is present : hut it no longer 
springs up anew in life, life-creating conceiving - thus resem¬ 
bling capital which produces no more interest but uses up 
itself r thus resembling the flame which takes up no more 
oil and bums on towards extinguishing. It is only "dd Kammn 
(puranom Dammam), the outcome of past thinking, the result 
of past action : no longer a living flame, but the re action from 
former burning, resembling a stored up supply of heat whirh 
comee lo an end because further support ia lacking. 

Cool rest the Hmaes on things. n Q longer minting with 
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them, any more than the drop of water on the lotus-leaf t ever 
mounding out again only this one experience, the experience of 
non-experiencing, that experience whose end can be perceived H 
even as can be perceived the end of the burning of a flame 
which receives no more oil, "In being freed lies the know¬ 
ledge of being freed, ' ’With consciousness no longer finding 
foothold, finally extinguished/' ig the standing expression for 
the Arahat. for final dissolution in final saving knowledge. 

In the Udina the Buddha says t As the world-ocean is 
permeated by but one taste, the taste of salt, so the doctrine 
is permeated by but one taste, the taste of deliverance." In 
this longing after deliverance rings out the deepest chord of 
all existence ; in this longing opens out the highest. The 
Chinese mind with its composed, unaffected assurance about 
life, its freedom from doubt and fanaticism, from religious 
violence and intolerance, is certainly a surprising and arresting 
phenomenon. The life of the Indo'Germanic peoples with their 
glow of ideas about salvation, with the fury of the passions 
that were, and Still arc, let loose, is, to be sure, a terrible and 
disgusting phenomenon ; and yet in this fury' there glows un¬ 
conscious truth, actuality, and final fulfilment. And this final 
fulfilment is experienced in the saving knowledge, in the right 
insight which the Buddha gives when it is worked out into 
right resolve : and when this again is worked up into right 
speech ; right action, right livelihood, right effort, right re¬ 
in embering T right concentration. Here, saving knowledge from 
being a bare hope, becomes actuality, because proceeding out 
of a clear insight into the i^frof of life, into the essence of 
actuality. 

Buddhism cannot be proved ; and does not need to be 
believed. Therefore is the teaching called : "Knowledge and 
Conduct," This entails a resolve, just as a resolve is entailed 
in the taking of some bitter medicine. Resolve requires con¬ 
fidence in the Buddha and this confidence again requires the 
staggering suspicion that life may not be all that it seems to be. 
hut that it is something questionable, something that is through 
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and through vulnerable. It is true, and (hr Buddha himself 
experienced it end gave expression to it. that those who under¬ 
hand are difficult to find. But well for him who hears, and 
catches a glimpse of what is here act forth. 


PERCEPTION IN DIGNAGA'S SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 

By Prof, Satkari Mocker jee. m.a, 

Dharmakirti in hk NySyabindli, a representative work on 
Buddhist Logic and Epistemology, has divided all true 
knowledge into two broad classes, viz, (1) perception and 
|2) inference. All human activities depend for their 
success in the last analysis on true and authentic know¬ 
ledge and Dharmottara. the author of an authoritative 
commentary on the frjyiyabindu. defines this true knowledge 
in hi a commentary as knowledge which is capable of 
verification, or in his own words, which does not disagree 
with the objective reality represented in it. Correa* 
pondence of knowledge with reality is regarded as the test 
and warrant of its validity and this correspondence ia attested 
when knowledge leads to the actual attainment of the object 
by creating a volitional urge for the object presented. So 
the purpose of knowledge k served when it reveals an 
objective reality m its true character ; and the actual attain¬ 
ment of the object h which takes place by reason of a chain 
psychical facts beginning with desire and volitional urge 
and ending in actual physical endeavour„ is only a bye- 
product. This intermediate link between knowledge and 
attainment has only a psychological importance and though 
they have an important bearing on the problem of truth, the 
logical value of these intermediate psychical states is only 
mediate and derivative. Dharmottara explicitly asserts that 
the Function of an accredited instrument of knowledge 
(pramand) is completed when the object k apprehended. 
The volitional urge and the attainment follow aa necessary 
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bye-product* and for these no cognition is necessary. 

It follows therefore that an instrument of knowledge fulfils 
itself by making known an object which is not cognised 
before. A cognition, which reveals an object which has been 
known before, is redundant and so is not an independent 
praiFKTfia, 

DignSga omitted to put prulya^so under the rubric of 
Valid Knowledge™' {aamiiasinana) as Dharmakirti has done 
and Lddyotakara has made capital out of this apparent 
omission. There is however no room for honest doubt that 
Dignlga proposed to give a definition of pratyal^sa as a 
species of valid knowledge and could not mean anything else. 
Slntaraksita also did not care to supply the word /riarm (cogni¬ 
tion J in his definition of and Kamalasila observes 

that the word jndna has not been read in the definition 
as the negation of (ideal or conceptual constructions! 

perforce indicates that it must be knowledge, which i# alone 
liable to be associated with conceptual dements. This 
appears to be a trifling matter and is stated here only with a 
view to drawing the attention of the readers lo the trivial and 
frivolous character of some of the criticisms of the BrahminicaJ 
writers. Most of these criticisms are misleading as evidence 
of Buddhist doctrines and unless they are corroborated by 
the original writings of Buddhist authors themselves, the only 
course of action for an honest student of Buddhist philosophy 
will be to hold his judgment in suspension. There has been 
a good deal of conscious or Unconscious misrepresentation and 
suppression of facts and suggestiG fafai and this should be 
regarded as sufficient warning against placing implicit reliance 
on the evidentiary value of such testimony,* 


* It mu at be observed here that thes e are a good many Baahfcmnkai 
Wfiifra whn po-i&esfled fust-hand knowledge at BuddhM philosophic a.1 wnrka 
and who h.»ve tried io ctllfci** lh* BuddhUl paction on fait ground*. 

Be mug i lew matcuiadea here and there, the account nf Buddhist doc 
trine*, a* ^iveti by Knfniril#. Vaeaspati Mim and JayanfA BhaTta hi their 
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Dicnaca's definition of Pratyaksa. 

Pratyakaa has been defined by Dignaga a$ "Pratyaksam 
Kalpanapodham , which b simple English can be rendered 
as 'Perception is (a cognition) which is free from conceptual 
constructions, This sbgle adjective has been deemed 
sufficient to exclude infete nee. which is in variably associated 
with ideal constructions ((tofpano), It is also competent to 
exclude errors and illusions (fuhrama) from the category of 
perception, as errqrs and illusions arc never fn harmony with 
facts though they may be free from ideal elements. Percep¬ 
tion, however, being a species of authentic knowledge pre- 
supposes as a necessary condition thig harmony of fact 
with knowledge and as illusions do not admit of verification, 
which is the only Ee&t of this harmony, there is no possibility 
of confusing them with valid knowledge, much less with per¬ 
ception, which is only a subdivision of the same. So we see 
that the definition of pr atyaksa as propounded by Dignaga 
is self-contained and self-sufficient. 


DharmajcirtTs definition of Pratyaksa. 

Dhaxmakirti. however, has added another dement, 
namely, abhrania (non-erroneous) to Dignaga's definition with 
a view to excluding errors from the category of perception. This 
additional qualification, however, is redundant, as we have 
seen that Dignaga s definition is competent to exdude am-h 
contingencies. This addition, however, has been a source of 
confusion and has led to polemic among the commentators. 

e have it on the authority of Ssntaraksila that there were 
some thinkers who regarded, illusions as purely mental facts, 
having nothing to do with sense-perception ; and so these 
thinkers objected to the inclusion of the adjective ’non- 


aprf-.ro to be a faithful representation of the Buddhist position an d 

*> w.U continue to attract the attention o| students of Buddhiat philo.ophr 
particularly »o when the orismui works of Buddhle, wriatrs have been 
roe the m«i| pa±*. Hl 
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erroneous' {^bh rental in the definition of prataa^a, as un¬ 
called for- Bat Snntarakssta has stoutly opposed this view 
on the ground that as illusions occur on the operation of 
particular sense-organs and cease when this operation ceases, 
they should he regarded as sensuous aberrations and not pure 
mental errors. They arise only when there is a defect in the 
sense-organs concerned and if organic defect is not held to 
ce responsible, these errors would disappear in spite of this 
defect, Lf the person is logically persuaded of his error. But 
however much a man might be satisfied by reasoning, his 
illusory perception does not disappear sc long as the organic 
defect is not removed. A jaundiced person, though persuaded 
of the error, does not cease to see things yellow until the 
jaundice is cured. But mental illusions, such as belief in the 
existence of supernatural beings or of universal^ {bhiva- 
samanya) as objective categories, however obstinate and con¬ 
firmed by habit, are seen to disappear when the deluded 
person is properly schooled in philosophic thinking. Bul the 
mirage or the double moon will not cease to be presented 
unless the physical defect is removed. Moreover, the vivid 
presentation of false objects m Illusions cannot be accounted 
for unless they are regarded as sensuous presentations. 
Sintaraionta. therefore, concludes that illusions being percep¬ 
tual knowledge and being free from ideal constructions could 
come within the category of perception, unless die saving 
dallse is added to Digniga $ definition. 

Vim lade va, an older commentator an the Nyayabindu, 
however gave a different interpretation of the expression 
£rbhranta\ He interpreted "chfironfa' 1 as meaning "not lacking 
correspondence with reality (afiBafncJadnlbciJ'* But this alone 
would he wide enough to include inference as the latter too 
does not lack this correspondence. So the other clause "free 
from ideal constructions " is added for the exclusion of in¬ 
ference. which U invariably attended with ideal elements. 
"Abhranta should not he construed", sa yn Vinitadeva, "as 
meaning a cognition which is contrary to and ao erroneous 
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in respect of the object. This interpretation of the word 
^bhranto' would make the definition absolutely futile as all 
knowledge, let alone perception h is erroneous with regard to 
its object according to the Yogacaras (Buddhist subjective 
idealists) and accordingly this definition has been so worded as 
to meet their position also," This interpretation of Vinitadcva 
has been strongly animadverted upon by Dbarmottara. 
Dharmottara observes that this interpretation of the word 
abhranta' as not lacking correspondence with reality” is itself 
futile* as from the context which treats of "true and authentic 
knowledge" and of perception as a sub-species of the same, 
we have it that perception mutt not be incongruent with fact, 
because authentic knowledge connotes this very congruence 
and not any thing else. So Vinitadeva’n interpretation would 
make the definition t autologous, a^ die definition in relation 
to the context would read as follow^: — 

The cognition which is not incongruent and is free 
from ideation (^ia!pana) is not incongruent. But this reitera¬ 
tion of not incongruent does not answer any purpose. So 
the word abhranfo, should be taken to mean that which is 
not contrary to the real object presented in it." But what 
about the position of the idealists? The definition so inter¬ 
preted will not meet their purpose. The author of the sub- 
commentary assures us that there is absolutely no difficulty 
as the definition has been propounded bom the Sautrantikas 
position and not from the idealistic standpoint, though the 
former h not the orthodox position of the master (aecrga). 

I* THL ADJECTIVE "ABHRANTA* ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY EVEN 
FROM THE SauteANTIM STANDPOINT? 

If we look deeper into the meaning of the definition, we 
shall sec that the adjective ufiftrunfri' is not necessary. Per¬ 
ception being a species of valid knowledge must be free from 
discrepancy with fact and this ia adequate to exclude "errors”, 
as errors are invariably discrepant with reality. The adjective 
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'obbranta' is therefore useless whether it is taken in the 
sense of 'non-disetepant’ (□uisarm'wdalta) as Vinitadeva 
suggests, or in the sense of non-etwtous as proposed by 
Dharmottara. The idealistic position has been severely left 
alone and the Snutrantika standpoint can be fully met even 
without this qualification. The question pertinently arises, 
what led Dharmakirti to propose this amendment? We have 
the answer from Pharmottara'a commentary and its confirma¬ 
tion From the TattvasangT&ha, Dharmottara observes that the 
twofold qualification is introduced in the definition to combat 
a prevailing misconception and not for the exclusion of 
inference, as for this the adjective "free from ideal construc¬ 
tions” is sufficient. If thv second epithet was not added, such 
experiences as of moving trees and the like could be regarded 
as true perception, as these are free from ideation and capable 
of satisfying the pragmatic test. But these experiences are 
absolutely false and so cannot be included in the category of 
valid perception, Sanlaraksita and KamaWila too observe 
that there were certain thinkers among the Buddhists them¬ 
selves who held even these abnormal experiences to be valid 
knowledge inasmuch as they satisfied the pragmatic lest. But 
both Santaraksita and Dharmottara rightly point out that what 
constitutes validity is not pragmatic fitness alone, but that 
plus harmony of presentation with reality. So such presenta¬ 
tions as that of the light of jewel for the jewel itself, or of 
yellow conch-shell for a really white conch-shell, or of moving 
trees for trees which are really fixed and stationary, are not 
valid perceptions, though there is actual verification. Mere 
verification and pragmatic satisfaction cannot however be 
accepted as the test of validity ; but verification of presentation 
with reality is the criterion. What was presented was the 
light of the jewel or the white conch and the experience was 
of the jewel or the yellow conch and what is actually attained 
is not the yellow conch or the moving tree or the light, but 
something different. In the mirage, too. what was presented 
was the refracted light of the sun and the determinate 
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experience was of water. In the case of the jewel'a light 
which ?3 mistaken for the jewel itself * the presented datum 
ia the light, though the experience ia of the jewel. Here of 
course there h correspondence of experience with reality, But 
the teat of truth is not correspondence of experience with 
reality either, but of presentation (prahbhasa) with experience 
hdhyevasaya) and of presentation with reality. And this 
correspondence is lacking in the case of the jewels light. The 
pragmatic utility and partial congruence of such experience, 
which have given rise to this misapprehension of its validity, 
are due to previous experience of the white conch, the memory- 
impression of which makes this false experience possible, 
Fhere were some thinkers, who held that discrepancy in respect 
of colour was immaterial, as the idea of contrary colour was 
an imposition of the imagination due to memory-association 
and as there was congruence in, respect of the shape and con- 
figuration, these experiences should he allowed as valid. But 
this view is open to grave objection, as no shape or configura¬ 
tion is detachable from its colour and so these should be 
regarded as identical * Disagreement, therefore, in respect of 
colour is tantamount to disagreement of the entire presenta¬ 
tion with reality. 

It has become perfectly dear that Dignaga's definition of 
perception is complete and sufficient by itself. The addition 
of the adjective ahhranta has no logical necessity or justifica¬ 
tion, as the sine qua non of valid experience is agreement with 
reality in all respects and as experiences of yellow conch shell 
and the like do lack this all-round correspondence, they are 
excluded eo ipso from the category of valid perception. But 
the misapprehension prevailed in certain Quarters and Dharma- 
kirti felt it imperative to clear this misconception. It is fully 
evident from the testimony of Dharmottara and of Santa- 

* deration of colour and form and the premium put lapen 
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raksita that the introduction of this adjective ’unerring" 
(abhrgnta) waa not made by way of improvement, but was 
dictated by a practical necessity to rebut a prevailing miscon¬ 
ception among a section of Buddhht philosophers„ which, 
perhaps on account of its volume and strength, called for this 
amendment. 


THE BHAMMA IN LONDON 

From outside, in the rather chilly December twilight 
the Buddhist Mission House presents an inviting appearance. 

Through the transparent curtain* you can see the shrine 
with all its candles and flowers, One gets an impression that 
I he room is bathed in golden light. 

Thr calm, inscrutable peace of the Dhammn seems to 
brood within. 

Those of us who have come to love the place, look for¬ 
ward each Sunday to the beautiful Buddhist Service. 

Many come a considerable distance with commendable 
regularity, and it is good to see all kind* of people chatting 
together before and after the lectures. 

Here one see* the calm fate of China, the vivacious face 
of France, the smile of happy Japan, 

Germany is here too, India. Ceylon and Siam are with us. 
In short, we are a miniature League of Nations, 

All this friendship, all this breaking down of race barriers, 
all this touch of mutual consideration and blending of interest 
b due to one thing, and one thing only*—that wonderful solvent 
of all hearts, the Buddha Dhamm&. 

There is no doubt that it has come to the West to stay. 
Here at the Buddhist Mission House the Anagarika Dhamma- 
pala has planted a seed that is vibrant with life and! poten¬ 
tiality. 

3 
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When he sent the three members of the Order end 
Walisinha to England he made history, 

Their advent will be seen m its full significance in the 
years to come. 

Like all pioneers the four members of the Mission found 
many obstacles to overcome. The work was hard and progress 
was slow but to-day. thanks to the spadework of that little 
Mission the Dharn.ua is here in London—and those who hear 
it, come again and again, and ihe.V numbers increase. 

The day b not so far distant when a permanent Snngha 
will be absolutely necessary in England. 

The day is not far distant when a stately Vihara will rear 
itself amongst the buildings of London, 

When that day comes, those of us who have watched from 
the beginning will find our thoughts going back. 

In our memories we shall recall the names of the three 
splendid Bhifckhus who came to us. The Ven. Vajfranana, 
the Ven. Nandasa™. the Ven. Pannisara, and he who bore the 
heavy burden and responsibility on the business side— 
Mr, Devajmya Walieinka, 

You of the East, we are deeply grateful to you. We fully 
appreciate the help you have given. Please stand behind us 
or a little while longer and you may rest assured that soon 
over here in the West a fitting temple will arise which will per¬ 
petuate the wonderful efforts of the Buddhist Mission from 
Ceylon and the name of that splendid worker for the Dhamma 
—^he Rev, Anagarika DhammapaJa, 


A. G, Grant. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF MIND IN BUDDHISM 

By Mr. S t C Mgx3K£HJEZ, Bar-at-Law r 
M Lecture delivered at the Sri Dharmarajtka Vihara, Calcutta ] 

An attempt b*s been made in this lecture to place before 
you the importance of man's mind in Buddhism. In other 
words j! is proposed to deal with the psychology of Buddhism 
in as popular a style as possible — so that it may be under¬ 
stood and appreciated by the ordinary educated friends of 
ours who honour us by their visits to this Vi ham and who. I 
know venerate the attractive and noble personality of Lord 
Buddha,, the greatest of World-Teachers* 

The goal of Buddhism ia h as we know, the attainment of 
Nirmna. 

Question then arises what part does a man or a woman's 
mmd take in his or her struggle $ towards reaching that end? 

The problem to solve which Prince Siddhartha renounced 
his kingdom, wife and child, his hearth and home and took 
to the life of a Sanyasi in his 29th year we know was this :■ — 
To discover for the benefit of humanity a pathway, if there 
be any, of escape from the common and inevitable lot of old 
age, decay + death and the incidental sorrows of life.' 1 

After six years of hard and devout Tapasya (austerities) 
and Sidhanl (realisation) the supreme enlightenment of 
Buddhahood fell upon him illumining his vision* opening up 
his third or spiritual eye, as it were into the very heart and 
core of Dame nature and her workings behind the veil. He 
realised that her wheels moved on the basis of fixed and un¬ 
changeable Jaws of cause and effect though outwardly every¬ 
thing in nature floated on impermanence held down in the 
vicious grip of perpetual change without a moment's stay or 
stem or peace or repose. 

On the third watch of that eventful night when the Prince 
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became the Buddha, omniscience came to him and upon 
deeply meditating on the subject he was convinced of the 
truth of what he a little later preached as the twelve Nidaruw 
or Bhava Chakra or dependent origination 

That birth was the root cause of decay, old age and death. 
Where there was no tirfh there the misery of Jarimarana 
(old age, decay and death) was not. 

If) Fherefore death depended on Birth, 

(2) And Birth depended upon Bhava (becoming). And 
neither this birth nor the previous one could come into 
existence without there being Upadana (holding fast or dinging 
or cleaving to desires). 

(3) This Upadina depended on the existence of desire or 
Trisima (TanbijL 

(4) And desire he considered sprang out of the existence 
of fedmg (vedani), 

(5) Phe foundation of feeling rested on sense contact* 
As there were six sense contacts there were also six fields of 
contact {siicfcyatanal. 

(6) Mima Rupa in their turn depended on conaciousne&s 
(Vinnana), Without consiousness the Mind and the Body or 
their offspring .^adiyatana could not exist. 

(7) Consciousness pure and simple was like the mirror 
on which by the repeated falling of pictorial shadows of what 
was pleasant and what was non-pleasant it became impressed 
and impregnated with ideas of attachment or antipathy as 
the case may be by it's own Bhava or becoming. This con¬ 
sciousness thus enriched was the father of Sankhara. 

lS| This Sankhara had it a roots floating on the Dark Sea 
of unenlightenment or Avijji (ignorance). 

Lord Buddha thought over the twelve terms of the Fore- 
going Bhava Chakra or Dependent Origination both forward 
and backwards and found those to be the correct due* of 
human miseries. 

The chain of the Nidanas transcends Life on this mundane 
plane and taken m to the secret and hidden manufacturing 
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anvil of Dame Mature where the genus Homo (man) is made. 

In that chain, please note where human Consciousness 
and Mind and Body have been placed, 

Phassa (touch) is produced by Sadly at an a which is produced 
by nlrnarupa (Mind and Body) which is produced by Vinnana 
(consciousness) which descending in the womb of the other 
shapes the mind and the body of the child to be bom. In 
the shaping of the child body in the womb. the child body gets 
possessed of its six senses in due natural course. 

Buddhism may be silent as to the "when” and "where¬ 
fore" of creation or as to whether this world was infinite or 
finite, but the secret and hidden process and procedure pee 
vailing in the Anvil of Dame Nature as regards turning out 
human children are revealed in the above Bhava Chakra 
In formulating which the inductive method of reasoning has 
been applied by the Great Master. He went step by step 
from the known to the unknown—from that which was visible 
and manifested to the invisible and unmani tested Foundation- 
To my mind it is the first comer-itone of Buddhistic 
Philosophy- Lord Buddhas Philosophy, Psychology and 
Religion are nothing if not a practical systematized method 
or procedure laid down for the betterment of humanity* to 
strengthen it morally for combatting the manifold iUs of Life— 
with the sorrows of life to which the whole creation is subject- 
Bodies being subject to jaramarana. there was no escape 
or peace or repose either during life or even in death or there¬ 
after as the prospect and tribulation of rebirth was there (like 
the shadow) based on the Law of Karma, demanding even- 
handed justice for merits and demerits. 

Therefore to escape from the ever-rotatOTy wheel of jarl- 
marana. birth after birth with their inevitable sorrows, it was 
necessary to discover the means as to how not to be born and 
as to how to escape from the clutches of the law of karma- 
far more exacting than the Police—for Karma, k i& said, 
formed into Sonfeharo and enmeshed one's consciousness and 
mentality like a Spider s Web. 
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Be^des the foregoing, what struck Lord Buddha most 
forcibly was the tmpMtrmanence of everything in the pheno¬ 
menal world where the ever-active law of change w as „ muc h 
m swift operation that nothing came into being but only betom- 
ng like the foams on the crests of successive waves upon 
waves to appear, glitter, and disappear m the bosom of the 
ocean of creation whence they arose. 

Lord Buddha s quest wan to discover some permanent 
plane of existence where old age. decay, death were not nor 
the sorrows which embittered life in this impermanent world- 
* plane of existence where neither the Karmic Law nor the 
law of change could have any effecl-a plane of existence in 
which the enlightened mentality of the party entering it would 
find everlasting repose and bliss. 

Lord Buddha s quest was crowned with success. He dis¬ 
covered such a blissful plane of existence in Nirvana —a haven 
or a refuge as ir were from the perpetual stream of agonising 
birth and death to which the ever suffering and lamenting 
humanity was doomed, 

In this connection 1 may remind you how the Venerable 
Assaji, a pious hermit, recited to Sariputt*. then a Wandering 
ascetic the following brief exposition of Lord Buddhas 
doctrine 


J"he Buddha hath the causes told 
Of All things springing from a cause 


And also how things cease to be 
Tis this the mighty monk proclaims.' 1 
Truth alone can make the suffering and lamenting humanity 
free from its own bondage of sorrow and that Truth fell from 
the lips of Lord Buddha :_ 


When to the Strenuous meditative Buddha 
There come to light the Elements of Being 
Then vanish all his doubts and eager questions 
^hen he knows the Elements have causes 
And how such causes can be made to die 
As raging fevers when by physicians cured.” 
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The mind is capable through culture and training given 
to it ol being strengthened and nurtured and transformed by 
graduated steps into a being as perfect as Lord Buddha him¬ 
self—the seedling growing out into a sturdy giant tT*e. 

In Buddhistic books human life has been aptly compared 
to a lotus plant which with its roots buried in lowly mud and 
clay under water (comparable with Avijjl) rears its glorious 
Bowery head above water transcending its origin and environ¬ 
ment {comparable with the attainment of NktvSua on the part 
of man). 

We also know that to the Enlightened One were revealed 
the four Noble Truths (I) The Existence of Sorrow: Birth 
is sorrowful, growth is sorrowful ; Illness is sorrowful ; Death 
is sorrowful. 

(2) The cause of suffering r !t is due to lust. Our environ¬ 
ment affects sensation and creates a craving thirst clamouring 
for satisfaction. It entangles us in the net of sorrow. 

(3) The cessation of sorrow, He who can conquer self 
will be free from lust. He no longer craves. The flame of 
desire finds no material to feed upon. 

(4) The eight-fold path that leads to the cessation of 
sorrow. The importance of mind in man and the prescription 
for its culture and training we find in each step of the follow¬ 
ing eight fold path. 

Step I *■—Right comprehension or Right knowledge : 
Under this head falls the development of one’s powers of 
analysis of one's body and mind to such an extent as to leave 
no doubt in the mind of the analyser that what we call "Self'' 
is an illusion, "Self" it individual separateness. "Egotism’* 
only begets envy and hatred. The attainment of Truth is only 
possible when self in recognised as illusion. 

Righteousness can be practised only when we have freed 
our minds from the passion of egotism. There is Salvation 
for him whose "Self" disappears before Truth, whose will is 
bent upon what he ought to do, whose sole desire Is the per¬ 
formance of his duty. 
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He who lovingly dings to hia Self has still a long path 
to traverse by repeated births, through the desire of ignorance 
with its mirages of illusion and through morasses of sin. 

He who harbours in his heart love of truth will live and 
not die, For he has drunk the water of immortality. 

"And what, O Monk, is Right knowledge" asks Lhe Great 
Teacher and answers it himself : "The Knowledge of Misery, 
its origin. il? Cessation and the knowledge of the Path leading 
to the Cessation of Misery/" 

Step 2 — Right Resolution and Aims or Aspirations—Right 
mindedness. Chi** consists in the longing for renunciation ; 
the hope to live in love with all ; the aspiration after true 
humanity. 

Step 3. — Right Speech — Avoid telling lies, back biting* 
harsh language, frivolous talk, nor should one indulge in talks 
of food and drink or clothes and ornaments or women. 
Practise restraint of tongue. Bp courteous with your tongue 
as a means for developing that sweetness of disposition which 
will make others kindly dtsDcsed towards you. 

Step 4. —Right Acts, conduct and behaviour — "And what. 
O Monks. |g right conduct? To abstain from destroying life, 
to atstain from that which is not given one and to abstain 
from immorality. Let every one cultivate a boundless Friendly 
mind towards all beings. Let him cultivate good- will towards 
all the ^orld—-a boundless friendly mind above, below and 
across, unobstructed, without hatred and without enmity. 
Standing, walking, sitting, lying down as long as he ie awake 
let him devote himself to this mind-culture and training. This 
way of living is the best in the world." Thu# spoke Lord 
Buddha- And He further said It is the mind alone that 
determines the character of life here and hereafter just as 
the life has been lived virtuous or otherwise bv your own 
mental exertion. Live in the dark, your lot will be to live in 
darkness. The consequent or subsequent birth is as the echo 
from the cavern. Immersed in carnal desires there cannot be 
anything but carnal appetite dominating your future life. All 
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things result from yarn own mental tendencies. It will follow 
yon as your shadow birth after birth.” 

Step 5.—Right way of earning a livelihood —A man should 
not engage in any occupation that is inimical to his fellow 
men or involves the taking of life whether human or animaL 
Livelihood must be earned honestly without unfair dealing. 

Step 6*— Right efforts or exertion—It is the path of the 
cleansing of the mind, the passions muest be overcome and 
sinful thoughts suppressed and existing goodness stimulated 
and augmented and goodness as yet unm am Tested must he 
produced, 

Step 7-— Right thoughts or contemplation — Siren ous effort 
of Buddhism is to turn from the external to the internal- As 
regards the body which is ihr home of the mind, preserve it 
from impurity and sloth and decease hy being observant, 
strenuous, conscious and contemplative. Ay regards feelings 
and sensations and thoughts one should be equally strenuous, 
conscious and contemplative. Not only he must rid himself 
of the feelings of lust and greed and grief but accustom his 
mind to meditate earnesdy upon the elements of being such 
as "on the composition of the body/’ "how do sensations 
arise and how to get rid of them ; ' ’ how ideas come into 
the mind and how to prevent them coming/ 1 'to conic m pi ate 
if there La an unchangeable eternal Atma or Ego within you 
and to come to the right conclusion that there is no such 
thing. " 

Step 6- — Right state of peaceful mind, Eestacy or Medita¬ 
tion—The mind cleansed of evil thoughts and desires ceases 
to be perturbed and becomes tranquil. Evil thoughts are 
replaced by the love of truth and righteousness. 

Concentration should be constant and with a singleness 
of purpose and directed towards a virtuous object such as 
may confer welfare to many. 

Lust, anger K sloth, restlessness, brooding and doubt by 
mental exertion having been cast away, the mind is at repose¬ 
ful joy in the exercise of reasoning and reflection. Conscious- 
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ness and intelligence become so active at this stage. the 
power of intuition so alert that omniscience or knowledge 
of things human and divine lie* within hie reach. The handle 
to the gateway of Nirvana lies but a step in advance. 

"Let a brother as he dwells in the body so regard lhe 
body that he being 1 strenuous, thoughtful and mindful nmy 
while in the world overcome the grief which arises from the 
body ’s craving." 

One has only to ponder over the essential requirements 
of the Eight-fold path briefly mentioned above and the con¬ 
viction well dawns upon Kim about the all important port 
the purification of the mind plays in Buddhism, 

You will be further convinced on a reference only to a 
few of the stokas in the "Dhammapada", one of our Buddhistic 
works which has come down to us from the ancient days, 
a real gem of a book (which should rank as high as the Gita) 
as to the importance of the "mind" in Buddhism, You may 
also advantageously refer to that great Buddhistic classic 
"MLlinda Panha’' or the "Questions of King Mibnda/’ 

1 beg to quote some verses here l-—- 
All that we are is the result of what we have thought in 
our minds. It is founded on our thoughts. It Lb made up of 
our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with an evil mind, 
pain follows him, a* the wheel follows the foot of the ox that 
draws the cart. On the contrary if a man speaks nr acta 
in a pure mind, happiness follows him like his own shadow. 

"He abused me. he beat me. he defeated me* he robbed 
me" to those who are brooding over such thoughts in their 
minds, hatred will never cease. Drive out hatred from mind 
by inculcating love," 

It is the mind that makes it* own habit. Reflecting on 
evil ways it creates its own misery. It ig the very' thought 
that itself makes its sorrow/ 1 "Not a father or mother can 
do so much : if only the thoughts be directed to that which 
is right and pure then happiness must necessarily follow. 
Subduing the six appetites and guarding the purity of onc + s 
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tliougliti from being defiled, die wise man in bis struggle with 
Mara shall certainly conquer and free himself from all future 
misery/' 

The man who strives aftcT true wisdom has no fear or 
sorrow even when death is impending. Always reflecting 
upon the training he is giving to his mind and being absorbed 
In noble thoughts For the good of all that all may fee happy—be 
forgets his little self. Being possessed of the right appre¬ 
hension of Truth he increases in wisdom daily and becomes 
a light unto himself and a torch hearer in the world lighting 
up the pathway to peace for all who may wish to enter. 

He who is able to cast away the causes of sorrow by 
mental discipline—energetically following the Right-fold pal fi¬ 
ls in perfect rest, enjoys happiness and by virtuously preaching 
the Law of Eternal Life he makes himself worthy of the plac^ 
where there is no sorrow and no old aye. decay and death 
dih +jf Nirvana. 

Mind is the master power that moulds and makes. And 
man is mind. And ever more he takes the tool of thought 
and shaping what he wills brings Forth a thousand joys, a 
thousand ills. He thinks in secret and it comes to pass— 
environment U but his looking glass/' 

Qnr remarkable fact ts that Buddhism does not counten¬ 
ance salvation by outward show—by the performance of any 
yajna or Horn a sacrifice or slaughter for the propitiation or 
the placating of any Godhead or any other deity whatsoever. 
Nor does it countenance salvation through faith in God or 
vicarious salvation through faith in any divine redeemer. 
Mark how beautifully Sir Edwin Arnold in hh world famous 
"Light of Asia" sum@ up the position :— 

"Pray not! the Darkness will not brighten ! Ask 
Nought from the Silence, for it can not speak! 

Vex not your mournful minds with pious pains! 

Ah brother s, Sisters T Seek 

Nought from the helpless Gods by gift and hymn 
Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruits and cakes. 
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Within yourselves deliverance must be sought : 

Each man fm prison makes. 

Each hath such Lordship as the loftiest ones ; 

Kay P for with Powers above, around* below, 

As with aL flesh and whatsoever lives 
Act maketh joy and woc H 

C. yr thoughts are our acts, ot.lt karma ; and as they spring 
out of our minds, this should be encouraged lq have good 
and noble thoughts and strenuously controlled from having 
bad thoughts so that we may lie all pure minded and sincere 
and just in ah our undertakings. 

JTie purpose of this lecture is only to give you a mere 
elementary outline of a very vast and deep subject viz, t 
fhe Mind and its infiatr acquisitive powers under Buddhistic 
\ oga system of concentration nod meditation as contained in 
the 'Abhidhaimna^ and "Visuddhi Magffa™ both classical 
works on Buddhism. It can only be mastered by a disciple 
under a Guru who alone would be in a position to make dear 
the technicalities of its art and science. It is not unlike the 
Hindu Yoga system of PatanjalL 

That human mind through a systematic course of cultural 
training in concentration and meditation" could be 
strengthened and sharpened beyond measure Is a matter which 
may well be conceived. 

With regard to our boys and girls of the school -going 
age a suitable course of practical training in concentration 
and meditation entailing rhythmic exercise in breathing can- 
not but be beneficial to their health, fts necessity would be 
leh the keener when one considers only that the ordinary 
schools for our boys and girls do not provide for imparting 
any moral teaching or training and secondly that the most 
vita! age being between the 10th and the 16th, our boys and 
should have this training in concentration and meditation 
ini parted to them as an additional safety from indulging in 
lustful talks and suggestions. The mischief created thereby 
cannot be exaggerated. 
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If you have taken my suggestion in a kind spirit please 
consider my further suggestion in a kindlier spirit. 

Lord Buddha'* teachings are like the home-spun khaddar 
cloth or the contraband salt of to-day, out national heritage. 

In view of the fact that such heritage of ours is the most 
superb store-house of mental and moral training for humani¬ 
tarian service, ready Id be harnessed and utiti^ed in the cause 
of our national unlift economically, socially, educationally and 
morally at this dire juncture of our existence as a nation m 
India which, thanks to the strong breezes of an enlightened 
scientific age in the ''■Vest, is no longer resting on her ancient 
oars in a stagnant pool but is fast rolling forwards on to an 
uncharted sea. when a little more steadiness, a little more self- 
control and discipline, a little more patience, a little more 
genuine Lrotherlmess amongst the rowers, a little more tolera* 
tion towards others who are not with us would seem to be the 
very height of wisdom in the true Buddhistic sense. 

Let me in conclusion repeat what generations cf learned 
men in our country in a bygone agr took pride in repealing ; — 
Buddham Saranam CacchsmL 
Dhammam Sax-ana nr Gacchlnii. 

Sangham Saranam Gacctami. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Chinese Buddhist Society. 

Dear Mr. Siriwardene, 

Your kind letter waa read with pleasure. J wish to con¬ 
gratulate you upon your construction at Isipatarm of a 
Buddhist Institute, which is to be completed in October. 

Within two years, we are ready to send ten persons to 
study English and Pali languages in your Institute. 
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As requested, 1 enclose & list ol names of well-known 
Chinese Buddhists together with the names of places for 
reception. - 

Hoping to receive communications now and then and, 
wishing sound health to your President. 

Yours faithfully* 

Sd. Tai Hsu, 


GLEANINGS 

Governor of Burma at the Shwe Dacon Pagoda. 

His Excellency* accompanied by his A. D. C, U Tun 
HI a Aung, paid a visit to the Shwe Dagon Pagoda and was 
met at the foot of the slopes by U Thwin. The Burmese 
Sidaw was in attendance. After the usual introduction to those 
present, the Governor went up the steps of the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda. Volunteer Corps lined up on either side of the way 
right up to the Pagoda platform, 

A Guard of Honour of 50 selected men* from four associa¬ 
tions. armed wih cane batons* officered by theii presidents 
and carrying long Burmese dahs, was smartly called to atten¬ 
tion when His Excellency arrived within six paces of their 
formation. 

His Excellency then paid his homage to the pagoda and 
after the usual Buddhist service held in Sir Po Tha's Tazaung, 
the Trustees entertained the Governor to light refreshments. 

The Sawbwa and Mahadcvi of Theinni State were also 
present- Their gifts of diamond je well erica to the value of 
Rs. 20.000 were greatly admired by His Excellency, 

His Excellency next went out to the Bcdhi tree in the 
south-eastern corner of the platform where Dr. Kyaw Nyein, 
president in charge of the Pagoda Volunteer Guard, introduced 
ihe presidents and secretaries of various Buddhist Associations 
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to His Excellency, who was much pleased with the smart 

turnout of their volunteers. — iYeuJ Burma . 

* * * * * 

Burma's Uandmark, 

At the Shwe Dagon Pagoda to-day there is an interesting 
exhibit on view, closely guarded and locked up for safe 
custody at dusk each day. It is the gold ball (aemhu) and 
gold flag {hugeimana) that once topped the jewelled hf* of 
the Shwe Dagon, 

The reason for their removal from their lofty eminence 
is because it was deemed necessary to repine them by a new, 
higher and more costly ball Tsnd flag. A. goldsmith has been 
already engaged to do the work at a salary of Rs. 4>500, 
The new ornaments the coat of which is estimated to be in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 3Q0 T 0QO, will be, it is stated, when 
completed, one of the finest examples of Burmese workman¬ 
ship. They will be studded with diamonds and other precious 
gems and will finally surmount the /60.00Q Mindon Min h fi. 

Diamond of Rare Beauty, 

It has not been wrongly said that the Burmese will put 
a great ransom in jewels where no eye can testify to their 
splendour, for the Shwe Dagon i& to have set above its tinkling 
hti t an d embodded in the aetnbu, a diamond of rare beauty, 
said to be worth some Rs. 12*000 whose gleam and sparkle 
can only be visible on full-moon days. 

During the recent Thadingyut festival it might have been 
noticed by those who visited the great pagoda, how joyously 
and ungrudgingly the worshippers who had flocked to the 
shrine poured out their wealth for the construction of the 
new sembrr and htgetmana, hoping thus to gain merit. 

The old saVihu and hngetrrwna are in the custody of the 
trustees of the pagoda- Nightly one of the several Buddhist 
associations in town takes turns to guard them through the 
silent watches of the night. 

When the Shwe Dagon is completed in ^ery detail there 
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will be few shrines in Asia to compare with it—this vision of 
delicate gold, flashing in the sunlight, its faultless curves 
rising skywards and forming a landmark of rare beauty and a 
thing of wonder to the traveller and tourist n -—New Burma, 

* * * * * 

God and the Round Table Conference. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury Eind York and the heads 
of the Free churches in Great Britain have issued an appeal 
for prayer in all churches for the success of the Round fable 
Conference. As a recognition of the fact that the relations 
between India and Great Britain can be placed on a fust 
and rational basis only by the Messing of Divine Providence, 
the call to prayer ts as true as it is timely. But why should 
God be tied down to the Round Table Conference as a means 
of bringing about the operation of His will in the matter of 
Indian Swaraj? Why not pray for the success of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement which has the same object m view ? 
Ot even bettor, pray for both ? God is not bound by the 
preamble to the Government of India Act ordaining that the 
several stages in the attainment of self-government should 
be decided at the discretion of that body. We can think 
of a dozen direct ways in which God can resolve the fndo- 
BrIrish tangle without any conference or Act of Parliament, 
by His merely willing it,* That the Christian Churches of 
Great Britain can not conceive of God acting except through 
the instrumentality of politicians, British and Indian, shows 
how much the political spirit has pervaded British Christianity. 
We profoundly believe in prayer* but it is not for man to 
prescribe how God should achieve his ends. The success or 
failure of the Round Table Conference cannot defer or even 
delay the Divine purpose regarding the future of India, Let 
us all pray that God in His infinite mercy may turn the hearts 
of British and Indians alike away from hatred H violence and 

* Why iJuan't He do s.t And htc i» the trouble? — Vvhq 
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thought of selfish dominion, to love, gentleness and co¬ 
operation in unselfish service to advance the highest interests 
not only of themselves hut of humanity at large. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury in an article in the Diocwn Gazette 
says that on the success or failure of the Conference may 
depend the future of India's millions. It rather scorns to 
us that it is the British people who are on their trial before 
God and humanity. 

— The Indian Social Rejotmer. 


BUDDHISM AND SIKHISM 

By Pandit Sheonarain. 

Affinity between Sikhism in its pure original form and 
Buddhism in its unalloyed form has long been suspected. 
This may be due to the influence of an anterior religion over 
the later religion or may he a coincidence according to the 
adage "All wise men think alike. 

In the monograph on "Runjit Singh" (Rulers of India Series} 
Sir Lepel Griffin though not going into details remarked as 
follows:— 

"There is much in the character and teaching of Nanak 
which reminds the student of the life and teaching of the 
great Buddhist reformer, whose devotion to the cause of 
humanity and the general enlightenment of whose doctrines 

have had so vast an influence upon a quarter of the human 
1 * 

race. 

Let me take the reader into some details. I shall make 
a quotation from "Hughes' Dictionary of Islam” in which 
Pf. Trump's views are embodied. 

"ft is however needful to allude to the fact that certain 
surviving relics of Buddhism had no small share in moulding 
the thoughts of the Founder of the Sikh religion, A full 
examination of this part of the subject would be out of place 

5 
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in the present work. It must suffice to say that Buddhism 
held its position in the Punjab long after it bad disappeared 
from other parts of Northern India ; and the abundance of 
Buddhistic relics, which, are continually being unearthed in 
the district,, prove the wide-spread and long-continued influence 
of the tenets of the gentle-hearted Buddha. Indications of 
this influence on early Sikhism are seen in its freedom from 
caste, in the respect for amnia I life* the special form of 
metempsychosis accepted, the importance ascribed to mcdila- 
tion r the profuse charity, the reverence paid to the seat of 
the Guru (like the Buddhistic worship of the throne}, Nanak'a 
respect for the lotus,, his missionary tours, and the curious 
union subsisting between tbe Guru and his San gat. 

3n addition to these point? of resemblance, there is 
found m early Sikhism a curious veneration for trees, offerings 
Co which were sometimes made. In precise conformity with 
the tradition that Buddha died under a Sal tree, we have seen 
that Nanak purposely breathed hb last under a Sarih tree. 
Anyone familiar with Buddhism will readily recognize the 
remarkable coincidences stated above ; but the most conclu¬ 
sive of all is the positive inculcation of views identical with 
the crowning doctrine of Buddhism—the Nirvana itself/ 1 The 
following is what Dr. Trumpp says on the subject;— 

If tKcre could be any doubt on the pantheistic character of the tenets 
of the Si kh Guru regards s the Supreme, it would be dissolved by ihcir 
doc trifle al the Nirvana. Whei* no persona! Cod id taught or believed in, 
rmm cannot Hpixe to final P*r*on*l communion wiLh him, bis aim can only 
be absorption in the Absolute Substance, individual annihilation, 

’W'e £nd r therefore, oo allmion to Lh* joys of a future life in the Gianlh. 
as heaven or paradise, thongb aiippaed to «l*t, id not coniidered a desir¬ 
able object. The imnuEtdi* of die waul is only mught do far a* the 
doctrine of traaiizEigTatlon require* it; but when the soul has niched its 
highest object, it Li no more mentioned:, because it 0.0 longer exiaU as 
individual soul. 

Tk* Nirvana. aa i. well-known, is the grand object which Buddha 
in hi* preaching hrid out lo the poor people. From his atheistic point 
ol view, he could loot out (or outhing else; personal eminence. with *11 
the concomitant evfla of Oil* life, which are not counterbalanced by corret- 
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pandlog plcanurr, h^Hurily appeared lei him m* the greats c?il Hit 
wWn aim wns, thettefete, to eo-iuiteiacl the trembles and pain ol this 
nisLence by a tlekal mdilcrcnre to p[?utiii and pain and lo ilop 
individual co □ #cw an n e£g U> it? utmost limit, m order Ic at the 

point of death from the dreaded tranAmigradon which he also, even on 
hid atheistic ground, had not ventured in reject. Buddh^m ia, therefore, 
in reality 4 tike Sikhi™, naming hut untieitriet^d PessLimm unable to hold 
out to man any solace, except that of annihilation. 

"in the progress oF time, Buddhism ho* been expelled from India, but 
the tcaiurad Brahma nisro, with its confused co^maloBicai legends, and 
gorgeous mythology of the Piimnas. was equally utiable to eatiafv the 
thinking imFidii. It therefore, vary remarkable, that Buddhism in Its 
hLghept object. *he Nirvana. t^in^rgea again in the popular lejsehing* of 

the mediaeval rcformatoiy movement*. Naifidcv* Trilochan r Kabir, Ramdas, 
elc. and after these Nonak. Lake upon thidrueLves to *h&W the way to the 
Nirvana, as- Buddha in hia tim* had promiaed, and End eager listeners : the 
dlffeietica is only art the means which *he»e Bliagala {saints) propose for 
obtaining the daHired end/' (Introduction to Translation of the Adi 
tjfanth p- evij, 

(Hughes, Dictionary of Islam p. 590). 

Since Dr. Trump wrote the above with which, of 
course, we do not agree, a mass of Buddhistic literature 
has been studied by research scholars and the views of 
that learned translator of the Adi Granth must be now be read 
in the light of modern investigation into the principles at 
Buddhism as expounded j n the two schoois called Mahay ana 
and the Hinayana, It is not yet definitely settled whether 
Mahay ana doctrines were the basis of the system of Vedanta 
as we find it or they wore largely influenced by the Vedanta 
school of philosophy in vogue at the advent of Buddhism in 
India. Briefly put. the Htnayvaui school of Buddhism does not 
acknowledge a divinity as popularly conceived or a personal 
god with more or less anthropomorphic characteristics. Nor 
does it recognize Atman as described in Upanishads* or in 
other words a soul as understood in semitit religions. The 
Mahay an a as developed in its various stages, propounds one 
*■ absolute reality/* Mr. Macgovern, a profound student of 
Buddhistic literature, has lately written a learned work under 
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the* title of “An Introduction to Mahayana Syntem** which 
deal® with all stages of development which the school has 
undergone, i read this book very attentively bearing in mind 
the theology of Nanak ms represented in 5. Scwa Ram Singh's 
Divine Master j Nanak a life and teachings) and in the volume 
of Vacnabbe devoted to Nanak* b sayings and his Shahids. 
Although 1 have no pretensions of a theologian or a meta¬ 
physician, | found considerable affinity between Mahay ana 
principles and Nonak s teachings, I will not labour the pointy 
of similitude,, but leave it to research scholars to make legiti¬ 
mate comparisons. 

I have however marked a striking echo of Buddha s first 
sermon in the song of Nanak at Brindaban which is wound 
up by ’’Leave off craving for life/* tDivine Master p. (Q5) P 

I may note that Shiv Bharat Lai, the author of Shahi JogL 
a life of Buddha in Urdu, mentions in his book that there 
used to be a Buddhist monastery or a Vi bar a in the Goojranwala 
district not very far from Nankana Sahib, the birth place of 
Nanak. He doe* not tell us in what century the Vihara 
existed there. We have now no trace whatsoever of such a 
monastery in that District. It i* possible that Nanak had come 
in contact with Buddhist Bhikkhus whose society affected his 
mentality. But thia is a pure conjecture. Nevertheless it is 
historically true that Buddhism had not disappeared from 
Central Asia where unquestionably Nanak bad been as a 
traveller, nor Had it wholly disappeared from the Punjab. 

Sardar Amar Singh* journalist, inform* me that a number 
of fragments of stone either of friezes or cornice® or pieces 
of broken idols were found from the fields in the vicinity of 
Nankana Sahib Shrine, the reputed birth place of Guru 
Nanak, This piece of information was confirmed by 
5 P Sewa Ram Singh who told tnc. he had some years 
ago. brought as curio* some of these fragments from 
Nankana Sahib but which were thrown away by his 
children or his servants not knowing their historic value. 
After the last tragedy at Nankana Sahib they are no longer 
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to be seen in or near the shrine. There being no hill or 
stone quarry any where near the shnne, it may be safely 
assumed that some temple or Vihara, or a monastery built of 
stone once existed in that locality ; the edifice being destroyed, 
the land underneath was ploughed down and the fragments 
got mixed up in the soil. Oh : what a pity ! Such important 
pieces of evidence have been lost to the historian. Possibly 
future excavation* might yield evidence of the existence of o 
Buddhist institution in tht* birth place of Naiiak. 


THE FINAL TRIO IN THE BUDDHIST HOUSE 

According to the teaching of the Buddha, three qualities 
characterise all that is, namely, Anicca. Dukkha. Anatta : that 
ia, Transiency. Unsatisfactoriness, lusubatantinUty, The 
universal validity of this law is now once more demonstrated 
in an undertaking which was set on foot in honouT of that 
threefold Refuge of Buddhists, the Buddha, the Dhafflma. and 
the Sangha, that is. the Teacher, the Teaching of the Truth, 
and the Oder of Buddhist mendicants. It is brought before 
out eyes in the fate of the only settlement in continental 
Europe devoted to Buddhism, the Buddhist House at Frohnau. 

Every week many hundreds of people visit this House, 
and temporarily fill its grounds with the noisy, hurrying life 
of the great city. Only the very few know of the heroic battle 
for its preservation which is being waged by its inmates, and 
which now. For the most part, they are obliged to give Up as 
lost. 

The founder of the How# Dr. Paul Pah Ike, she well- 
known physician, in the year 1924 erected the main buildings 
upon a piece of land some twelve acres in extent studded with 
pine trees, and as time passed made further additions to them. 
His wish was to transplant Eastern ideas to Europe : and in 
doing so. he necessarily had to encounter great difficulties, 
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Thus, when, in consequence of the inflation of the 
currency, he found all his means swept away, by his own 
sob labour he had to build up and maintain the work he had 
begun, The man, already seriously suffering From heart- 
weakness, wore himself out in his unremitting efforts on behalf 
of his creation. Daily he received and saw about sixty patients, 
each of whom took at least a quarter of an hour of his time ; 
and in addition he carried on a practice through the post. He 
wrote a series of deeply thoughtful works on Buddhism, trans¬ 
lated large portions of the Pali Oman, and finally conducted, 
and with his own pen wrote, the Buddhist magazine, Die 
Brae ^enJam mlung. From half-past five m the morning till late 
at night. Dr. Dahlke never had a single moment of that which 
is the ideal of Ruddhista, peace. 

Dr. Dahlke s over-exertions were bound to lead to catas¬ 
trophe. He fell ill, and for a time had to give up his practice. 
Then he again pulled himself together. His patients, and 
anxiety about the House, compelled, His illness followed a 
steadily progressive course. Although Dr. Dahlke, as a skilled 
physician, clearly recognised the nature of his malady, he 
nevertheless thought that he might manage to go on living for 
at least two or three years, and during that time be able to set 
his work upon sure foundations. During the last few weeks 
of his life, the unresting man was drawing up ail sorts of plans 
for the future. He wished to turn the House into an Institution, 
and discharge all claims of his relatives thereon with a corres¬ 
ponding sum of money L But before this could be arranged, 
he died, sixty-three years old, at the end of February, I92&. 
Concerning his death the most foolish rumours were at the time 
set afloat. The wonder-seeking masses are ever bent upon 
smuggling into the soberest of all religions, Buddhism, all sorts 
of mysteries ; and in certain circumstances connected with 
Dr, Dahlke a decease, found an opportunity for gratifying this 
bent. 

And now the three inmates of the House stood confronted 
with the ruins of a world whose creator and supporter had 
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gone. Three inmate? : only three ? Yea. For Ruddhism in 
its purest form, as Dr, Dahlbe set it forth* is always only a 
religion for the very few, Life In the Buddhist House 
demanded (greater strength of renunciation than the men of our 
day arc able td exercise for any length of time. 

For one whole year the position of the inmates of the 
House was assured to them ; that is, the charges for their 
continued stay were paid in advance for that period. But now 
there began for them a life that was bound at length to hinder 
their development, Servants of any kind, dr a gardener, they 
were no longer able to hire. And so these three people—one 
man and two women—alone keep the whole complex affair in 
order. They had, and have, so much to do of a purely physi¬ 
cal &ort 4 that their inward purification was hound to suffer 
From it,—that inward purification which is so much more 
important, and so much more difficult, than "productive"' 
work. Deserted stand the meditation cloisters ; and therewith 
one of the most important; requirements of the Buddhist life 
of purity is neglected. The unending stream of the curious 
a lid inquisitive, frequently of tactless and noisy people, com¬ 
plete! the work of destroying the possibilities of inward peace. 

And so there remains to the three inmates nothing but to 
try to save what may yet be saved. They have secured for 
themselves a plot upon the part ofe the estate that may either 
be rented or sold in lots T and on this, they will erect a wooden 
house where they can work at their self-culture in comparative 
freedom from disturbance, Fhe Temple—so the heirs and 
occupiers of the House desire—will be maintained for the 
monthly celebrations. But whether the whole of the grounds, 
as hitherto, will remain open to view for the general public, 
is very doubtful. For what renter, to say nothing of purchaser, 
would consent to Eet strangers at any timr come on his bit of 
land and pick Rowers and fruits 

In those oircumsances one can do no more than hope that 
the inmates of the Budhist House may yet succeed in saving 
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at least a part of the estate for Buddhism, as Dr. Dahlke con¬ 
ceived it. 

—From the German of Dr, Heinz Caspari in the Koosische 
Zeifung, 


H15 SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE VARNVAIDYA IN COLOMBO. 

Atnohg the passengers who were on hoard the N. Y. K. 
“ Kamo Maru“ yesterday at Colombo was Prince Varnavaidya. 
until recently Siamese Ambassador in London. He was on his 
way back to Siam where a new post had been offered him 
by the Siamese Government, 

The Prince, who is a cousin of the King of Siam, was 
in London for Four years. As President of the British Maha 
Bodhi Society he was closely connected with movements for 
the propagation of Bcddhism in the West, His Highness was 
met on board by Mr, B. L. Broughton, Vice President of the 
London Maha Bodhi Society, Messrs. R. Hewavitame and 
L' r B, Dolapihilla and Messrs. Neil Hewavitame and £. S, 
Jayasinghe, Hony. Secretaries of the local Maha Bodhi Society. 

His Highness, accompanied by members of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, paid a round of visits la the various Buddhist 
temples in Colombo and other places of interest and was 
welcomed in the afternoon at a reception under the auspices 
of the Maha Bodhi Society held at the Maligakanda Temple. 
On arrival there His Highness was received hy the members 
of the Maha Bodhi Society headed by the Ven. Kahawe 
Ratanasara. As a welcome “PiritV was recited by the 
Bhikkhus. The High Priest extended to His Highness cordial 
greetings on behalf of the Ceylon Buddhists. Mr, Broughton 
spoke on behalf of the Society. 

His Highness' Remarks. 

While thanking the members of the Maha Bodhi Society 
for the reception. Hie Highness dwelt on the possibilities of 
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Buddhism gaining a foothold in European countries. He said 
that the West Was at present suffering from unrest and turmoil 
and h is religion which was essentially a religion of peace, 
would do much to smooth llie difficulties of Western nations. 

While the world was in the throes of an economic depres¬ 
sion His Highness said that it was a matter of satisfaction to 
note the conditions in his own country, where there were peace, 
law, order and contentment. He had the good fortune to 
represent his country at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in Geneva and he had told them that Siam Felt the 
inevitable effects of the present depression In the same degree 
as the other parts of the world : he had asked them *'if 
the other countries enjoyed the same measure of peace and 
contentment Siam did?’ r He attributed the contentment of 
Siam entirely to the doctrine of Buddhism „ 

He said that he would look to the Lanka Maha Bodhi 
Society and particularly to its head the Anagatika Dharmapala 
to see that the London Buddhist Mission continued. 

A hook ws presented to His Highness as a souvenir of 
his visit and a group photograph was taken with the Prince 
as the central figure .—Morning Leader, Cgi;Ian 9 November 2/ t 

mo. 
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THE END OF THE VA5SAVASA 

ISusil Chandra Gvha Khasnabis. m.a.) 

Behold the golden darts of mighty Sun H 
Flashing across th'azure expanse above ; 

S&kka in terror flees as th humble dove 
That scapes the dart before its fatal run. 

Away have vanished clouds, but mark the fun-— 
What gloom bedims—what shadows fill this grove 
Of man's old heart \ What storms disturb that cove I 
Poor man I he prays but fails the throes to shun. 
The world is calling you. Oh Bhikkhus bright, 

In caves or cots wherever ye might lie ; 

Proclaim to weary hearts your path aright— 

The path which made our holy men defy 
Old age with death and reach the Nibban'p height— 
That we might shed no tears and heave no sigh. 
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Verily, the time is coming when Lhe teaching of the 
Blessed One will once again come From the north to the south. 
The word o! Truth, which started its great path from Bod hi- 
Gaya, agnin shall return to the same sites. We must accept it 
simply, as it is : the Fact that the true teaching shall leave Tibet, 
and shall again appear in the south. And in all countries, the 
covenants of Buddha shali he manifested. Really, great things 
arc coming. — From Shambfmla, the Rezplendcntj htf Roerich. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

The Anacarijca Dharmapala's 45 veaus' Service to Bi/ddHisTjc 

Revival. 

In November last, olir revered founder and Genera! 
Secretary, the Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala completed 
forty-live years of service to the cause of humanity in general 
and Buddhism in particular- Born in a wealthy family known 
throughout Ceylon for its generosity, he could have spent his 
days in affluence and comfort. But he chose a life of renun¬ 
ciation and service to manlwtuk At the ase of nineteen he 
left home under the inspiration of Madame Blavatsky and ever 
since then he has devoted all his lime and energy for the cause 
of Buddhism- His has, indeed* been a life of strenuous 
activity in many lands. His activities for the social, religious 
and political uplift of his motherland are unparalleled in the 
annab nf modern Ceylon history He is admitted on ail hands 
to be the pioneer of Buddhist revival in Ceylon. In India, the 
great Yiharas, Dharmasalas and other institutions he had 
erected hear testimony to the great work he has done in the 
home of Buddhism, No where did he work so hard and 
under circumstances which beggar description as in India, the 
land of his adoption. He had the unique credit of having 
re-planted the Dh amnia in the land of its birth. His work 
m Europe and America is also not negligible. During his 
various visits to these continents he delivered series of lectures 
and won many adherafits to Buddhhnt of vvhom Mrs. Foster s 
“&me is well known. The establishment of branches of the 
Mafia Bod3 m Society in England and America and the sending 
of a Buddhist Mission to London have placed the Buddhist 
movement in the West on a firm footing, 

Lonkm K back upon the field of his activities during the 
last rorty-five yearn, we are sure, he will derive great consoler- 
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don in the fee! that his efforts have not been in vain. The 
movement he had inaugurated so far hack as (891 has taken 
mo! and can never die. The seeds he has sown in so many 
lands will grow into mighty trees and a day will come when 
Buddhism wilt be the only consolation of a caste-rid den, colour- 
prejudiced and! war-wearied world. 

On the completion of his forty-five years' public service 
we offer our homage and wish him a speedy recovery from 
his present illness so that he may have the strength to visit 
the centres of Buddhist work once again. 

* * * 

COMPLETION OF A MONUMENTAL WoRk. 

With the issue of the sixth volume of the Bengali transla¬ 
tion of the Jataka which we have the pleasure to announce 
in this number. Rai Sahib Ishan Chandra Chose completes 
his monumental work undertaken in 1914. The first volume 
came out in 1916 and the subsequent volumes wore released 
for publication at different intervals. The sixth volume which 
is just out contains the longest atones of the series and is 
perhaps the most interesting of all the volumes. 

Rai Sahib Ishan Chandra Chose is well-known in Brngal 
as the Ex-Head Master of Hare School and as the author of 
a number books for students. Though his researches into 
the Buddhist Literature are comparatively new, yet he has 
brought into his translation? the acumen of a trained mind and 
the critical appreciation of a thorough scholar. More than 
forty years have elapsed since the first publication of the Pali 
Text in Roman character, ft waa the work of another great 
pioneer of Buddhist researches in the person of Prof. V. 
Fausboll. His was indeed the first attempt. The book 
was not printed before his time. 1 wenty years were spent in 
pouring over manuscripts and had proofs. He worked day 
and night and at last had the supreme sat in far lion of serins* 
his work in print. But it way at a great sacrifice. He bad 
become almost blind as the result of proof reading and so 
he died a martyr to Lhe cause of Buddhist research r The work 
of Mr. Chose can only be compared Lo that of Prof Fniinboll 
We are, however, happy that our author unlike his predecessor 
has not onJy successfully completed his translation L ut has als-c 
maintained his health and is none the worse for hi? work. 

We offer our hearties! congratulations to the author on 
the successful termination of his labours and hope that he 
may be spared for many more years to come + so that we may- 
have the benefit of his further translations. We understand 
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that the author had Co spend about Rs. 10,000 for the wort 
and the heat way the Buddhists can show their gratitude to 
the author Ls by purchasing copies of the transl abort - 

t • • 

Mr, B L. Broughton tN Ceylon, 

We are glad to read in Ceylon papers Lhat Mr. B- L. 
Broughton, M.A, (Ojton), Vice-President of the British Maha 
Bod hi Society, who accompanied the Buddhist Mission to 
Ceylon, is receiving enthusiastic receptions all over the island. 
He ts one of the inosl active Buddhist workers in Fnyland 
and his sojourn in the inland is proving to he of great service to 
the Buddhists. He has been addressing large meetings in 
various parts of the country, thereby bringing fresh enthusiasm 
to his fellow workers in Ceylon. 

Mr. Broughton expects to visit India by the end of 
December and will go on pilgrimage to the sacred places. 
After that he hopes to visit Burma, Siam. Cambodia, China 
and Japan before leaving for Europe via America. Hig visit 
is mainly intended to get the Buddhists of these countries 
more interested in ihe work of the British Maha Bod hi Society. 
Wc have no doubt that the Buddhist^ all over Asia will 
give the distinguished visitor a hearty welcome. The Secre¬ 
tary of the Maha Eodhi Society will be glad to know if any one 
desires to invite Mt T Broughton to address meetings etc. 

* * * • 

Rt™. R Dhammalqka Thera, 

Rcvd. H, Dhammaloka Thera who is in charge of the 
Lamaneras at Bolpur took suddenly ill during the Durga Puja 
holidays and had to undergo medical treatment for over three 
weeks. He had to be treated by some of the best surgeons 
and physicrans cf Calcutta, He has now completely recovered 
and is again in charge of the Samaneras. Our special thanks 
are due to Dr. Pranmtha Nath Nandi, the well-known Calcutta 
Physician* for his magnanimity in treating the patient free 
of charge. We have also to thank Drs_ j! N, Ganguly and 
Ray who also attended to the Thera. 

^ » * 

SaRNATH VlHAftA. 

fhe Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society paid a visit to 
b^rnath on the 9th of last month, He reports that he remained 
th*re over a week supervising the construction work of the 
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New Temple which is nearing completion. The three 
towers in front of the I emplc are all complete and they appear 
majestic in the blue Indian sky. i he main tower hag risen to 
seventy feet and there are still left forty feet to be comp!etcd. 
This will occupy a few more weeks. If the rate of progress is 
maintained the contractor may be expected to hand over the 
completed works by the end of December. We appeal once 
again to our Buddhist brethren to send in their contributions 
for this Rrand piece of revivalist work in the field of Buddbism- 

• * * 


Late Caft. J. E. Ellam, 

We deeply regret to announce the death of Capt. J E, 
Ellam, the former Secretary of the Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland and for many years the representative 
of the Maha Bodhi Society in England. The death of this 
fine writer on Buddhism and an enthusiastic worker is a very 
great blow to the cause of Buddhism in the West* The British 
Buddhisl writes:— 

' J Capt, EIUm» who was 58 years of age at the time of 
his death, wa& a convinced Buddhist who understood the 
Buddha's Teaching aright, and expounded the Dhamma on 
rationalistic lines. 

He was as much opposed to Theosophies] adulteration of 
the Buddha Dhamma as he was to certain forms of corrupted 
popular Buddhism of Central and Eastern Asia. 

An able writer, he rendered into beautiful English prose 
4 The Buddhist Catechism" by the late Bhikkhu Subhadra, 
and edited the late "Buddhist Review" with much acceptance. 
Among his other works is “Navarana," a valuable addition 
to Buddhist English literature, which ta reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue- Under the pseudonym "Upasaka" he produced 
two books—"Buddha, the Atheist,** and "A Heathen's 
Thoughts on Christianity"—which were widely circulated by 
the Secular Society Limited. Buddha, the Atheist/' it may 
be mentioned, is a work which, for its straightforward and 
uncompromising presentation of the Buddha Dhamma, has 
hardly a rival in the field of popular Buddhist literature. 

He served in France and Flanders, as an officer of the 
Manchester Regiment, from the beginning to the end of the 
Great War. 
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By his death the Buddhist cause in England loses an able 
exponent of the Dkamma/" 

* * * * 


Ourselves. 

With this number the Maha Bodhi ' completes the 3ftth 
year of its existence. We draw the attention of our readers 
to the notice appearing on another page about the renewal 
of subscription etc. hew journals dealing on religious sub¬ 
jects can claim an ^unbroken record of 38 years’ service as 
the Maha Bodhu For the last 38 years it has not only 
appeared regularly without a serious break down but also 
improved its usefulness in various ways. "The Maha Bod hi" 

jj™ 1 ™ 10 l ° Mrve rca ding public and help forward 
the Luddhist movement all over die world. But no journal 
Ca ? without the support and co-operation of the reading 

public, so we appeal to our readers to take greater interest in 
d i P- heabon by contributing articles, sending news of 
Buddhist activities, and enrolling subscribers. We regret to 
confess that with the exception of a few friends T the general 
uody of readers take very little interest in the welfare of this 
magazine. Such apathy is a danger to the well-being of any 
movement. While thanking our friends who have contributed 
articles, enlisted subscribers and helped us in various ways, 
we would strongly urge upon our subscribers and readers the 
necessity of showing keener interest in the publication. 
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